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GEORGE ISAAC HUNTINGFORD, D.D. 

WARDEN OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE, AND BISHOP OF 

HEREFORD. 

Discourses on JDifferenf Subjects. 1795-7. 8vo. 2 vols. 

In the selection of the two immediately following Sennons, 
from the writings of one of the most erudite as well as vene- 
rable of LIVING PAELATES, I conslder that I am conferring a 
really essential service upon the Christian community. The 
first of these Discourses (upon false fhilosofht) was 
written and published at a moment of extreme agitation and 
anxiety respecting the probable issue of the French Revo- 
lution, and of divers fantastical and even mischievous 
opinions circulated with unremitted diligence in our own 
country. The publication of the Sermon in question was at 
once opportune and successful. The solidity of the argu- 
ments and the strength of the diction carry conviction home 
to the most disputatious understanding; and at no period 
can such a discourse be considered obsolete. The second 
Sermon (upon the freachino of our Lord) exhibits the 
peculiar features of the writer's character : liberality of feel- 
ing, comprehensiveness of views, extent of learning, felicity 
of illustration, and piety of heart. It suffers nothing upon 
comparison with the ablest discourse (perhaps that of Dr. 
Townson ?) upon the same subject ; and I sincerely wish 
that younger divines, in particular, would make themselves 
masters of the scope of reasoning which it exhibits. The 
whole is founded upon a thorough knowledge of the in- 
spired text, and of the aids which that text must always 
derive from apposite illustration. For the more obvious pur- 
poses of this work, I have omitted a ftw of the Bishop's 
notes in the Greek and Latin languages ; but have retained the 
whole of those in the English tongue. The absolute, intrinsic 
VOL. IV. B 



2 BISHOP HUNTINOFORD. 

worth of these Discourses must be the best apology for their 
length. 

But, in the task of this selection, I have been influenced also 
by a feeling, which, as it would be hypocrisy to suppress, so 
can it neyer operate to my shame to avow. The publication 
from which the two ensuing Sermons have been chosen, was 
first pointed out to me by the friend of the author to whom 
the second volume is dedicated. That friend was the latt; 
Rev. Mr. King, rector of Worthin, in Shropshire ; a man of 
singular urbanity of disposition, and of considerable scholastic 
attainments ; and with whom, in earlier years, I have spent 
many a cheerful and many a happy hour. He was both my 
warm friend and my near neighbour ; and within his hospi- 
table mansion I used frequently to associate with the amiable 
and learned author of these Sermons. The reader shall judge 
for himself of the relative footing on which the Bishop and 
his late friend stood with each other, by an extract from the 
concluding portion of the dedicatory epistle of the former to 
the latter : — 

** Our civil polity hath not been treated with greater 
moderation than our religion. Both have equally been vilified, 
and the event in both cases hath been similar. That which 
before was but partial prejudice, hath upon conviction of its 
excellence been converted into the firmest attachment to the 
ESSENTIAL FORM of our govemmcnt. The conviction hath 
arisen from due consideration of its distinguishing properties, 
and from attention to the happy effects which it actually pro- 
duces. Supported on this basis of theory and experience, those 
who are enabled to estimate the blessings enjoyed by persons 
of ALL DENOMINATIONS in this couutiy, have with earnest soli- 
citude endeavoured to secure their stability and permanency. 
To this end they have inculcated truths which natural and 
revealed religion alike proclaim; that, by the vnXl of God, 
legible and visible in the qualities and propensities of human 
kind, man is designed to live under some form of governments 
that no form of government can be effectual to good purpose^ 
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unless there be in the people, whom it is to protect, a temperate 
disposition to order and union : that the cultivating of such a 
disposition is a duty of moral obligation, resulting from the rela« 
tion in which we all stand, to God as our Maker and Governor, 
and to men as our fellow-creatures. These are maxims which, 
as they clearly tend to the conservation of individuals and to 
the improvement of society, no person of sober mind and right 
judgment can well disapprove ; and which, therefore, we can 
think it neither safe to relinquish, nor reasonable to change. 

" Thus persuaded, through that term of years which by 
Divine Providence may still be added to our lives, may we 
remain equally invariable in our Cheistian and constitu- 
tional PRiMCiPLKs! Nor in these only be our constancy 
shown. But may we also ever retain and cherish that mutual 
esteem under a fuU sense of which this work comes to you ; 
presuming on your known candour to hope, that as it is thus 
dedicated to friendship, and wishes to recommend the moral 
and religious truths of the Gospel, it will, notwithstanding 
its imperfections, be received and viewed by you with great 
indulgence.** 

I cannot, however, dismiss this brief prefix, without the 
recollection that their author, now an octogxnarian, full of 
fame as of years, must be in daily expectation of that sum- 
mons, which I believe him to be as prepared, as he will rejoke, 
to receive — calling on him to give " an account of his steward- 
ship.** The brightest ornament of protracted life, whether 
such life may have been learnedly or ordinarily devoted, is the 
possession of a Christian spirit ; and that spirit, implying the 
Christian virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity, I tnow the 
Bishop of Hereford to have eminently evinced. This humble 
eulogy is scarcely worth his acceptance. Twenty-five years have 
passed away since we last met ; and, in after-life, it will be 
some consolation to me to reflect upon what is here humbly 
and heartily devoted to his memory : .— 

Hlf saltern aocumulem donis, et ftugar inani 
Munera 
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FALSE PHILOSOPHY CONSIDERED. 

Col. ii. 8. 

Beware lest any man spoU you through p/tUosophy* 

On men of ingenuous but inexperienced minds 
there is nothing so imposing as a specious name. 
To such persons, under the disguise of an assumed 
appellation^ vices recommend themselves with so 
much suftess, as to deceive the unwary into a con- 
fident opinion that their conduct is proper, although 
to judicious observers it appears palpably wrong. 
And this delusion continues to beguile them till 
some unhappy consequence begins to create in 
them suspicions of error, and at length convinces 
them that they have been too long mistaken. In 
private life, some are brought into great distress, 
from having acted under an ndea that inattention to 
pecuniary concerns was a mark of generosity. 
Others fall into vicious practices, because easy 
compliance with every proposal of a companion 
appears to them a proof of good temper. Others 
commit irregularities, through a persuasion that to 
despise the uniformity of rules is an indication of 
high spirit. Others violate the decencies of polite- 

B 3 



6 On False Philosophy. [bishop 

ness, conceiving disregard to forms a sign of superior 
ability. Then, again, in public life ; many do in 
reality serve the cause of licentiousness, whilst with 
the purest intentions they mean only to extend 
liberty : and many give encouragement to indiffer- 
ence for all religion, whilst they imagine themselves 
to be promoting only liberality of sentiment. Now, 
in the one case, admirable are generosity, good 
temper, high spirit, and superior ability : but, surely, 
no man in his right senses can say it is admirable, 
either to bring on himself indigence through im- 
prudent neglect of his property, or to become de- 
praved through weakness in yielding to solicitations ; 
or to injure society by bad example ; or to msult 
established usages of behaviour by an affected im- 
pertinence. So, in the other case, liberty is precious 
as life itself; and liberality in thinking and judging 
is part of Christian charity, than which nothing is 
more lovely : but, surely, no man of mature judgment 
can wish genuine liberty to be converted into a 
cloak for every species of enormity ; nor liberality 
of sentiment be made the occasion of propagating 
direct atheism. Yet in these points of view are to 
be seen many measures which upright but mis- 
guided men frequently pursue, merely because they 
do not fully apprehend the tendencies of their 
actions. 

Persons, therefore, who want experience should 
be 'extremely cautious how they depart from those 
principles which have been received generally, be- 
cause founded on solid reason ; and how they deviate 
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from those customs which have obtained long, be- 
cause in their effect they have proved good. Thus 
circumspect should all persons be who cannot yet 
have acquired much practical knowledge of the 
world ; lest, instead of becoming what they anxiously 
wish to become, more beneficial to mankind than 
those who have preceded them, they should actually, 
though inadvertently, be instrumental towards occa- 
sioning some of the worst evils that can befal human 
society. 

The present generation hath been injured by 
nothing so much as by the imposing name of philo- 
sophy. Philosophy, when it is employed in pro- 
moting good morals, in cultivating liberal arts, in 
strengthening social union^ in contemplating the 
works of creation, and thus leading man to acknow- 
ledge and adore the Supreme Being, is a noble 
science : it is noble because true ; and true, because 
consistent and corresponding with the nature of 
man, and with the relations he bears to his fellow- 
creatures and to his Maker ! But that which ctssumes 
the name of philosophy, and under this mask de- 
bauches morals^ dissuades from mental improve- 
ment, disunites society, discerns not the wisdom of 
God either in the earth or the heavens, and dis- 
courages men from paying the tribute of gratitude 
to their universal Father ; such a system of doc- 
trines is detestable, because false, — and false^ because 
contrary to the nature of man, and his several 
relations to society and God. Real philosophy we 
should cherish and love ; it is the friend of man, 

B 4 



8 On False PhUosaphy. [bishop 

being the source of wisdom, the origin of many 
comforts, and the handmaid of religion. That 
which comes mider its borrowed name, which puts 
on a semblance of what in fact it is not, — and which 
if we are compelled to call philosophy, we must, if 
we would speak properly, term false philosophy; 
that is the evil against which we are to guard : and 
that the credulous and innocent may not be be- 
trayed by the deceits, the forgeries, and enchant- 
ments of this visored impostor*, let us now enu- 
merate some leading points in which this philosophy 
is false. 

1. It is false, in asserting that man in society re- 
tains all his natural rights. In exchange for the 
more certain subsistence, the more secure pro- 
tection, the greater degree of assistance in times of 
sickness, or need, or casualty ; in exchange for the 
delights of friendly intercourse, and the improvements 
of civilisation ; in exchange for these blessings which 
man enjoys in society ; he relinquishes the savage 
liberty of roaming at large for prey, of exercising 
horrid vengeance on the person who has offended 
him, and of following without control his ferocious 
and brutal passions, to the annoyance, disgrace, and 
destruction of his species. 

2. It is false, in maintaining that all men are 
equal. In every point of view, there is among men 

* " Hence with thy brew*d enchantments, foul deceiver ! 
Hast thou betray*d my credulous innocence 
With visor'd falsehood and base forgery? " 

MiLTOM'f Comus, 696. 
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remarkable and unavoidable inequality. For neither 
have all men the same stature^ nor the same agility, 
nor the same strength, nor the same sagacity, which 
are qualities chiefly valued by the barbarian ; nor have 
all the same genius, nor the same industry, nor the 
same prudence, which are endowments excellent in 
civil society. From the disparity with which these 
bodily and mental faculties are distributed, through 
the natural operation of cause and effect, men neces- 
sarily fall into inequality of condition independently 
of all political distinctions. If, moreover, we con- 
sider man as intended for civil society, by such 
constitution of his nature he is designed for a state 
o£ inequality : for the very existence of society, to 
any great extent, depends on order. But order 
requires that some should direct, and others be di- 
rected ; which implies the subordination of inferiors 
to superiors. 

8. It is false, in its presumptive and arrogant 
opinion that man is perfect. Whence originate the 
various enormities that disgrace human nature, and 
whence the necessity for establishing any laws to 
restrain vicious propensities, if man be perfect? 
The history of every society which has been known 
to institute such laws is in direct contradiction to 
all ideas of human perfection, and too evidently de- 
monstrates that man is imperfect. For all laws 
would be unnecessary if men were perfect ; the ne- 
cessity for them arises from our imperfection. Will 
it be said, that laws are the source of human de- 
pravity? That some laws may tend to corrupt 
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man, will readily be allowed : but that aU laws have 
such an effect, must positively be denied. The 
laws, for instance, which forbid me to murder, or 
steal, or commit adultery, or bear false witness, 
can never lead me to immorality. To affirm, then, 
that because some laws may have a bad influence 
on morals, therefore cill laws do thus operate, is to 
affirm what is false in fact ; and it is, moreover, to 
argue from a particular instance to a general con- 
clusion ; which is false in reasoning. 

Besides, to assert that laws, abstractedly and 
universally considered, are the source of human de- 
pravity, is to call thai the cause which in reality is 
but the effect ; it is to speak as though laws had 
made men, and not men laws. Whereas the con- 
trary is the truth: and if men have made laws 
against murder, theft, adultery, and other vices, they 
were compelled to make these provisions, by the 
experience they derived from observation of the 
human character, and by conviction that their fellow- 
creatures had actually committed such crimes. 

4. It is false, in expecting that any human insti- 
tution can be perfect. Can the body be sound, the 
limbs of which are unsound ? or the waters sweet, 
the fountains of which are bitter ? So neither can 
institutions framed by imperfect men be in all parts 
perfect. Every work of man must, more or less, 
bear signs of that imperfection which is inseparable 
from the nature of its author. 

5. It is false, in proposing to endanger an entire 
system, upon the whole beneficial, for the sake ot 
improving a part, objectionable perhaps, but not 
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injurious. Granting there may, and will be imper- 
fections in all human institutions, yet where the 
good preponderates, the evil is not so to be regarded 
as that the former shall be hazarded for the chance 
of removing the latter. In the body natural, to 
hurt the vitals in order to heal the extremities, 
would be an act either of ignorance or of despe- 
ration. If in society there exist usages of acknow- 
ledged defect when considered abstractedly, but 
which from being counterbalanced by other circum- 
stances are not prejudicial, and which cannot be 
changed without very material detriment to society 
itself; then to sacrifice the welfare of the commu- 
nity at large to considerations of partial advantage, 
would be repugnant to every principle of common 
prudence. 

6. It is false, in conceiving that because the use 
of any thing is good, therefore the abuse of it must 
be also good. Freedom of action is good ; but if 
that freedom be extended to subversion of all laws, 
in its excess it is not good. Freedom of speech is 
also good ; but if it be carried beyond the bounds of 
decency, to slander and blasphemy, in its injurious 
and impious perversion it is not good. 

7. It is false, in supposing that the operation of 
the same principle should always proceed in the 
same direction. That man should enjoy civil and 
religious liberty is a virtuous principle, which should 
actuate the mind of every honest and religious per- 
son : and the maintainer of this principle will never 
support either despotism or persecution, because 
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both are inconsistent Hrith it. But neither, on the 
other hand, will he approve of endeavours which, 
under the sanction of civil liberty, would contend for 
exemption from lawful authority, or which, under 
the pretence of religious liberty, would introduce 
atheism. For, in his conceptions, civil liberty is 
somewhat very different from the rejecting of all 
legal restraint whatever; and religious liberty 
somewhat very different from atheism, which has 
nothing to do with religion. Consistency with his 
principle would require him to dissent, not only, on 
the one hand, from measures that were arbitrary, 
but also, on the other, from such as were licentious ; 
both being equally dangerous to real liberty. His 
principle would continue the same, and the appli- 
cation of it would be with the same views ; but the 
direction would vary as the case varies. The expert 
mariner throws his ballast on that side of the vessel 
which wants its due proportion of burthen; the 
mechanic applies the weight to that side of the scale 
where the equipoise is failing ; the judicious com- 
mander supports that part of the army which ap- 
pears the weakest ; the object of each, in his re- 
spective way, will be the same, and they will all act 
on the common principle of doing their best, as the 
nature of the case may happen to demand. 

8. It is false, in denying the difference of things. 
By what means man obtains a general sense of right 
and wrong, — whether from the constitution of his 
nature, as some conceive, or from education, as 
others maintain, — it is needless to dispute ; the fact 
is, that in civil society every one has that general 
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sense.* And even the very persons who are most 
busy in confounding good and evil, do nevertheless 
show, when their interest is concerned, that they 
clearly discriminate the one from the other ; for the 
most dishonest will rather trust their persons and 
property to a man of known integrity than to one 
of suspicious character : the reason is, they rely on 
the virtue of the former, but mistrust the fidelity of 
the latter. And this persuasion of placing con- 
fidence in the just, but of withholding it from the 
unjust, operates imiversally throughout mankind, 
and plainly proves that in the common concerns of 
life the dijScrence of right and wrong not only may 
be distinguished, but actually is discerned, and 
applied as a direction for proper conduct in the 
prudent management of temporal affairs. 

This power of discriminating between right and 
wrong, between good and evil, may, however, be 
proved by an instance of a kind more generous than 
that of regard to self-interest. Whence is it, that 
on reviewing the lives of men who for ages past have 
ceased to exist, as their history proceeds, our minds 
imperceptibly annex to their actions either approba- 

* '< Who can doubt, whether mankind have been universally 
persuaded that there is a right and a wrong in human conduct ? 
some things which in certain circumstances they ought to do, 
and other things which they ought not to do ? The universality 
of these opinions, and of many others that might be named, is 
sufficiently evident from the whole tenour of men's conduct, as 
far as our acquaintance reaches, and from the records of 
history, in all ages and nations, that are transmitted to us. " — 
Dt* Reid on the Intellectual Powers oJMan^ Essay I. c. ii. p. 44. 
»^d. 1785. 
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tion or censure unpremeditated and spontaneous? * 
We admire the just and humane, like Titus ; we 
abhor the oppressive and cruel, like Domitian. The 
unerring judgment we thus pass is the effect of a 
distinguishing principle in man's nature ; a principle 
which, however dormant or perverted it may be in 
a savage people, hath nevertheless been always 
prompt in perceiving and right in deciding, amongst 
men living in that state where alcme the human &- 
culties and qualities can be seen in perfection, the 
state of civilisation. 

But if we have within us a principle thus capable 
of discriminating between good and evil, and if that 
principle doth so discriminate, then that there shpuld 
be some things good and some evil, and that there 
should be a difference between them, is a necessary 
consequence. 

Another argument to the same purpose arises from 
considering that indignation f which persons, who 

• See " Enquiry concerning Moral Good and Evil,** by 
Hutcheson, treatise ii. sect. 1, 2. 

f An illustration of this remark occurs in vol. ii. b. i. c\ 10. 
« Voyages to the South Sea,** published by Hawkesworth in 
1773. Tubourai Tamaide, an Otaheitean, had been falsely 
suspected of stealing a knife, which in reality had been taken 
care of by Mr. Bankes*s servant. When the innocence of the 
Otaheitean appeared, he expressed the emotions of his mind in 
his looks and gestures, and << with a countenance that severely 
reproached Mr. Banks with his suspicions.** 

On this incident it is observed, <* These people have a 
knowledge of right and vrrong from the mere dictates of natural 
conscience ; and involuntarily condemn themselves when they 
do that to others which they would condemn others for doing to 
them. That Tubourai Tamaide felt the force of moral obli- 
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in genera], perhaps, are not very solicitous respecting 
their character, do nevertheless show when charged 
with crimes of which they are innocent. And this 
anger is not the consequence of cool reflection, and 
therefore cannot be said to be the effect of fear lest 
punishment should ensue ; it is the instantaneous 
and involuntary impulse of the mind, which is exas- 
perated at the idea of having been thought guilty in 
a base act, and resents the injustice of a suspicion 
not merited. Here indeed is a double proof of power 
to discern right and wrong : for the person thus ac- 
cused, by his being irritated at a false charge, im- 
mediately discovers that he distinguishes moral evil 
from moral good ; and by his feeling pain under an 
accusation not deserved, he manifests how perfectly 
he understands whether he is treated justly or un- 
justly by others. 

There is,then,adifference in things; and, commonly 
speaking, it is dear to the apprehension of all men. 

9. It is false, in teaching to do evil that good may 
come of it ; or, in other words^ that the end sancti- 
fies the means. In this country it will scarcely be 
denied, that every one who lives in society has a 
claim on that society for justice and protection. But 
if it be an allowed maxim that men may do evil * 

gation, is certain; or the imputation of an action which he 
considered as indifferent would not, when it appeared to be 
groundless, have moved him with such excess of passion.** 

* « A right to do wrong, or to commit injustice, is an abuse 
of language, and a contradiction in terms. **-^Z>r. Ferguson on 
Civil Sodehfi Part I. sect. x. p. 106. ed.l77S. 
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for the production of some good, then it will not be 
improbable (because the case has happened) that 
some persons under the delusion of this principle 
may, with a view to some imaginary good, not only 
refuse j'^ou justice, but proceed to treat you with 
the grossest injustice — may first plunder your pro- 
perty, and then deprive you of life, though on your 
part no offence hath been committed against either 
law or equity. Where then would be that security 
of rights, which from society you are encouraged to 
expect, and warranted in demanding ? 

Again, the basis of civil society is mutual confi- 
dence. But what man of common prudence will 
commit either his property or his person to the care 
of another, who holds himself at liberty to betray 
his trust and even destroy his friend, provided he 
doth but intend to appropriate the spoils to some 
good purpose ? 

Thus, then, this principle goes to the dissolution ot 
all society ; and if so, must be rejected, as not com- 
patible or reconcilable with that state for which 
man is intended, and in which, when duly consti- 
tuted, he finds the greater portion of happiness. 

But, in vindication of this perverse paradox, the 
public good of society has been pretended. It would, 
however, be difficult, nay even impossible, to show 
that it can be for the public good of society to de- 
feat the very cause and counteract the very ends 
for which all society is instituted ; both which evils 
this paradox completely works, by banishing confi- 
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dence, and by violating at pleasure the rights of the 
S'x:iety existing. 

But its advocate then pleads the good of pos- 
terity. Whose posterity ? By the sudden death of 
those whom this maxim may have taken off, he has 
done his utmost that they shall have no posterity ; 
and by holding out an example to his own posterity, 
that they may do evil to produce good, he has 
taught them to rob and destroy each other, as he 
has robbed and destroyed the men of his own ge- 
neration. For what was once in itself lawful must 
always be lawful : if robbery and assassination be 
lawful to the maintainer of this principle, they will 
be lawful to his children. And thus by precedent 
he establishes a maxim, which, pursued to its con- 
sequences, would tend to the utter extinction of all 
society. 

Seen, tlien, in these points of view, the paradox of 
doing evil that good may come of it is of all others 
the most mischievous * that ever entered the mind 
of man. 

Sophistry may puzzle plain sense, and violence 
may compel the oppressed to submit ; but, in com- 
mon apprehension, honesty, and fact, this is the 
truth, that if men choose to continue members of 
society, they are bound to acquiesce in those first 
principles on which alone society cmi be so formed 
as to answer the ends of its institution. These 

* " No end can justify the sacrifice of a principle, nor wr« 
a crime ever necessary in the course of human affairs." — Roscoe^t 
Life ^Lorenzo, voi. ii. p. S07. ed. 1795. 

VOL. IV. C 
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principles are, first, that no man is allowed know- 
ingly and wilfully to do wrong unto another ; second, 
that every tiling is wrong which is unjust ; third, 
that every thing is unjust which will produce more 
harm than benefit to the person affected. Where 
such principles are established, we have grounds of 
confidence on which we may securely rest; but 
should the other maxim prevail, on whom or on what 
could we depend ? 

10. It is false, in asserting that men are not 
required to be just in public life, as they are in 
private. 

Society cannot exist to any useful purpose with- 
out mutual confidence, nor mutual confidence without 
the uniform prevalence of truth and justice. There- 
fore, though in intercourse with the world there 
may arise many cases in which it may be difficult 
to ascertain precisely on which side truth and jus- 
tice should lead us to determine, yet from intending 
and CTideavouring to foUow the spirit of these prin- 
ciples no man is in any case exempt ; and for this 
reason, viz., because no man, living in society, can 
in any case be exempt from discharging a social 
duty to which he is competent ; and a social duty 
it is, incumbent on every person alike, whether he 
be retired, or whether he concern himself with pub- 
lic affairs, to do his utmost for the conservation of 
society; which end can be attained only by ad- 
hering to truth and justice, since they are the foun- 
dations of confidence, that basis of civil union. 

The same reasoning which applies to the 'Tidivi- 
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dual in society applies also to the society itself with 
respect to alliance. Where there is no confidence 
between one nation and another, there can be no 
alliance ; and where truth and justice are wantonly 
violated, there can be no confidence. Therefore 
nations, if they wish and profess to make alliance, 
and of course political administrators of such nations, 
are bound to observe such conduct towards their 
allies as to the party with whom they have con- 
tracted alliance may be serviceable to the ends for 
which the alliance was contracted, and may be per- 
fectly consistent with equity and good faith.* Na- 
tional safety^ national duty, and national character 
require this conduct. 

11. It is false, in conceiving that experiments may 
be made in morals as in physics. 

Natural and moral philosophy work not on the 
same subjects : the one is employed on matter, the 
other on mind. The effects of experiment on matter 
may be infinite as the particles of matter, and there- 
fore incalculable ; but the effects of experiment in 
moral principles applied to the human mind are 
comparatively few, and therefore can be ascertained. 
Such effects are few, because human nature is uni- 
versally constituted of the same passions ; and those 
effects can easily be ascertained, because every kind 
of principle, both consistent and inconsistent with 

* The learned reader will recollect the upright conduct of 
Ariatides, when it was proposed by Themistocles to bum the 
fleet of the allied Greeks. — See Plutarch, Themistocles, p. 269. 
Tol. i. Bryan's edition. 

c 2 
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man s nature, hath been already and long since tried, 
and the consequences are recorded. And it is im- 
possible now to conceive any moral principle the 
effect of which might not be foreseen, because 
nothing new in morals can be devised ; and as for 
the operation of principles already known (which 
indeed are all that can be discovered), it has always 
been found that men influenced by similar principles 
and placed in similar situations act nearly in the same 
manner * ; and that certain moral causes wiU produce 
certain corresponding moral effects. The attempt, 
therefore, to introduce new moral principles in a 
highly polished and civilised people is extravagant 
and wild, because vain and fruitless. 

But the extravagance and wildness of the attempt 
are among the slightest causes that render it objec- 
tionable. If the business terminated only in folly, 
there were in it little danger to be apprehended. It 
leads, however, to most fatal consequences ; for it 
encourages men to act in contradiction to those 

* See Dr. Ferguson on Civil Society, part i. sect, i, 
<< We have every reason to believe, that in the case of such an 
experiment, — made, we shall suppose, with a colony of children 
transplanted from the nursery, and left to form a society apart, 
untaught and undisciplined,-— we should only have tlie same 
things repeated which, in so many different parts of the earth, 
have been transacted already." P. 6. ed. 1773. 

See also Dr. Reid on the Intellectual Powers, &c. Essay I. 
c. iv. p. 53. " The constitution of human nature is so similar 
in different societies or commonwealths, that the causes of peace 
and war, of tranquillity and sedition, of riches and poverty, of 
improvement and degeneracy, are much the same in all.** 
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relations which they bear to society. Does it not, 
for instance, contradict such relations to assert that 
every one has a right to all he can obtain by strength 
or power, in contempt of law ? Yet this doctrine 
has been more than once propagated, and (what is 
still worse) has been made a principle of action, the 
force of which has been carried into immediate 
eflFect. 

12. It is false, in teaching men to obey the im- 
pulse of passion rather than the dictates of reason. 
It is clearly man's duty to follow, by virtuous means, 
that which shall ultimately terminate in the greatest 
natural and moral good. The two springs of human 
action are reason and passion. Now any one passion 
unrestrained by reason will, in the end, produce in- 
jury. Thus, hope may lead to credulity, which in 
matters of business may occasion ruin ; fear may un- 
nerve a man against impending danger ; anger may 
precipitate him into madness; desire may plunge 
him into sensual vices. Reason is the faculty by 
which these and all passions are restrained from 
running into excess. But if so, it is the power 
which ought to direct man's conduct, because it will 
prevent him from incurring those evils into which 
the passions might plunge him ; and because reason 
itself can lead to no evils, so long as it retains its 
essential nature, that of judging rightly. If once we 
begin to judge not rightly, we are then proceeding 
not according to the dictates of reason, but the de- 
lusions of error. 

13. It is false, in asserting that man is merely 

c 3 
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material. Man thinks ; matter does not think.* Man 
has self-will and self-motion; matter has neither. 
Man, therefore, must be constituted o^somethingyery 
different and distinct from matter, and that is what 
we call mind. Should it in reply be said, God may, 
if he chooses, make matter capable of thinking, of 
willing, and of moving ; the answer is, first, that to 
. overlook what God has done, and argue from what 
he mat/ do, is to reject experience for speculation 
and substitute theory for facts, which is a vicious 
mode of reasoning ; and in the next place, it is to 
introduce confusion of terms : for if matter were 
made capable of thinking, willing, and moving, it 
would be no longer matter, it would be something 
very different from it, because it would have pro- 
perties which no combination or division of matter 
was ever known to produccf If the essential pro- 
perties of any thing be altered, it becomes in its 
nature new ; and so the case would be with respect 
to matter. 

14. It is false, in supposing that nothing is to be 
admitted as true which is not capable of mathema- 
tical demonstration. It is contrary to the condition 
of man to require mathematical demonstration in all 

* *' There is, indeed, nothing more ridicidous than to imagine 
that any motion or modification of matter should produce 
thought.*'— 2>r.l2tfufi Tntellechud Powerst Essay II. c. iv. p. 95. 

f ** He (Dr. Hartley) even acknowledges that matter and 
motion, however subtilely divided or reasoned upon, yield 
nothing more than matter and motion still."-— 2>r. BeitCs In- 
iellectual Powers, Essay II. c. iii. p. 90. 
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cases*, before we assent to the truth of them ; for 
the concerns of life could not be carried on, if we 
did not rely on the wordf of each other for facts 
done at present ; and we must remain in total igno-^ 
ranee of circumstances past, if we did not admit the 
evidence of historical testimony. But neither the 
assertions of men living nor the evidence of histo- 
rical testimony amount to mathematical demonstra- 
tion, although, when the persons speaking or writing 
cannot reasonably be suspected of falsehood, their 
statements do amount to moral certainty. With 
reliance, however, on this certainty, though short of 
demonstration, we daily act, and on every principle 
of reason are justified both in thus acting, and in . 
believing facts which happened in ages antecedent 
to that in which we now existij: 

* « It is a common observation, that it is unreasonable to re- 
quire demonstration for things which do not admit of it.** — 
Dr, ReiiTs InteUecttuU Powerst Essay VII. c. iii. p. 690. 

t See Bishop Sherlock's Disc. II. vol. iv. p. 282. ed. 1764. 

I ** Things of several kinds may admit and require several 
sorts of proofs, all which may be good in their kind. 

** When a thing is capable of good proof in any kind, men 
ought to rest satisfied in the best evidence for it which that 
kind of things will bear, and beyond which better could not be 
expected, supposing it were true. 

" It is sufficient that matters of faith and religion be pro- 
pounded in such a way as to render them highly credible, so as 
an honest and teachable man may willingly and safely assent to 
them, and according to the rules of prudence be justified in so 
6mng,**'^Sishop WWdm's Principles of Natural Religion, book i. 
chap. ill. sect. 2, 3. 5. See ibid, book ii. chap. ix. p. 408. ed. 
1675. 
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15. It is false, in opposing speculative objections 
to positive facts 

In natural religion, it is a fact that God hath 
given us life, and various means of enjoying life. 
This is a proof of God's goodness. It is a fact also 
that he hath made the sun, moon, stars, earth, and 
waters, and fitted them for many useful purposes. 
These prove the wisdom and the power of God.* 
All objections, then, which can possibly be raised, 
taken from imperfections imaginary or real in the 
works of creation, can never disprove that God is 
benevolent, wise, and powerful. The utmost avail of 
such objections can only be a supposition that he 
might have been more benevolent, and have shown 
greater marks of wisdom and power.t But who can 
undertake to demonstrate such a presumptuous sup- 
position, when he cannot know thoroughly even this 
our own system, which is but one part of the uni- 
verse? On the other hand, reason can produce 
many arguments which should convince us all is far 

• « Elegantissima hsecce solis, planetarum, et cometarum corn- 
pages Don nisi consilio et dominio Entis intelUgentis et potentis 
oriripotuit.'* — Neivtofd PrindpiOi 1* iii* Generale Scholium. 

f The objection only shows, if it show any thing, that we can 
conceive a constitution of things in which greater benevolence 
would have appeared; a conclusion with which we have 'at 
present no concern. 

" The arguments, by which we prove the Divine benevolence 
to a certain degree, are not overturned by objecting that a 
greater degree is conceivable. I am now arguing on the very 
unreasonable supposition, that human conception is the measure 
of Divine power.** See Dr. Balguy on Divine Benevolence, 
p. 32. and 73. 
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the best*, according to the present constitution of the 
world, and the present state of existence. 

Again ; in revealed religion, that Christ rose from 
the dead is a fact attested more strongly than any 
other fact recorded in ancient history. All ob- 
jections, then, which can possibly be made against 
his doctrines can never disprove this fact; and on 
this it is we rest our faith. 

16. It is false, in dissembling the difficulties which 
attend infidelity. 

In natural religion, it is much more difficult to 
believe that the world, formed as it is with design 
and governed with regularity, should be made and 
preserved by chance, i. e. by nothing, than it is to 
believe that it was made and governed by an Intel- 
ligent Being competent to the effecting of so stu- 
pendous a work. 

In revealed religion, it is much more difficult to 
believe that Christianity arose from no certain 
ground, than it is to believe that Christ really and 
actually existed. For to what adequate cause but 
such existence can it be ascribed that his life is re- 

* " Cujus quidem administratio nihil babet in se quod repre- 
hendi possit ; ex iis enim naturis quae erant, quod effici optimum 
potuit, effectum est.** — Cfic* de Nat, Dear, 1. ii. c. 34. quoted 
by Dr. Balguy, p. 74. " Divine Benevolence.** 
See also Thomson's Summer, v. 818. 

" Let no presuming impious railer tax 
Creative Wisdom, as if ought was form*d 
In vain, or not for admirable ends. 
Shall little haughty ignorance pronounce 
His works unwise, of which the smallest part 
Exceeds the narrow vision of her mind ? ** 
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corded by four histories, for the country and era of 
which we have strong presumptive proof from their 
style and correspondence with the circumstances 
of their time * ; and for the writers of which we have 
testimonies from the age immediately subsequent to 
tliem ? To what other cause can it be ascribed that 
his doctrines should be the subject of many epistles, 
which, by striking coincidences of time and place, 
and minute particulars, bear singular characters of 
authenticity f ; and that passages should be cited from 
those histories and epistles, and allusions made to 
them by many authors, who are known to have 
written at the distance of at least sixteen hundred 
years from die present date ? To what other cause 
can it be ascribed, that in a vast empire idolatry 
should have yielded to the establishment of his 
religion ; that many nations have made his principles 
the basis of their legislation ; that for seventeen 
centuries there has been a succession of men pro- 
fessing themselves his disciples ; and that at this day 
in several countries, civilised and enlightened, is 
observed a solemn ceremony in commemoration of 
his death ? To what other cause can all these effects 
be ascribed, but to the sole cause which is adequate 
to account for them, viz. the real and actual ex- 
istence of Christ ? Surely it is beyond comparison 
more difficult to believe that those notorious and ex- 
traordinary facts should rest on no other foundation 
but fiction, than it is to believe that Christ lived, 

* See Michaelis's Introduction to the Four Gospels, trans- 
lated by Marsh, sect. 10, 11. 7, 8. in chap. i. 
f See Archdeacon Paley*s " Horae Paulinae.*' 
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died, and rose again, in the manner related of him 
by the evangelists and apostles. 

!?• It is false, in confounding remote conse- 
quences with primary qualities. Thus, the religious 
wars which have been carried on by Christians it 
charges on Christianity. Now it is incontrovertible 
that the language of Christianity, as found in the 
Gospels, speaks nothing but peace ; and that the 
spirit of Christianity is so benevolent as to forbid 
all unjust aggression, and to allow resistance and re- 
pulsion of injury so far only as in self-protection 
may be prudent and necessary. If, then, the pro- 
fessors of Christianity have used violence where no 
danger threatened them, or have propagated their 
principles of faith by means of cruelty and perse- 
cution, the criminality of such proceedings must be 
imputed, not to Christianity itself, but to the pro- 
fessors of it, who were influenced either by mis- 
taken judgment, or misguided zeal, or ambition, or 
pride, or avarice, or some other malignant passion, 
which imposed itself on them under the name and 
appearance of conscience. To charge on Chris- 
tianity, which in itself is good, either the errors or 
the vices of the persons who do indeed embrace, 
but who also pervert or disobey it, is so palpable an 
instance of arguing from abuse, as no just reasoning 
can possibly admit. And equally imfair is it to 
blame Christianity for the consequences that ensue 
from the corruption of its doctrines and the neglect 
of its positive precepts, as it were to blame juris- 
prudence, because many have been ruined by legal 
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chicane ; or medicine, because the deaths of many 
have been hastened by empiricism; or literature, 
because men ivho have turned their abilities to the 
vilest of purposes have written against every thing 
that is praiseworthy and sacred before God and 
man ; or commerce, because the supplies which it 
administers to our wants are employed to pamper 
the appetite of luxury and to swell the riot of ex- 
cess. If either Christianity, or jurisprudence, or 
medicine, or literature, or commerce, has been 
made a pretended ground for the introduction of 
evil, such pretence has been in open contradiction 
to what was first intended in the cultivation of 
them ; and the mischief is chargeable, not on them, 
which in themselves are good, and which in their 
original tendencies lead to good ; but either on the 
folly or the wickedness of men, who have perverted 
the nature of these blesi^ings, and have directed 
them to improper ends.* Surely the clearness of 
the fountain is not affected, because its stream at 
a remote distance is discoloured by the soil over 
which it flows ; nor is the light of the sun therefore 
not bright, because on earth we may behold it 
through some dark body interposed between our 
eye and the source of effulgence. 

But farther ; it is disingenuous, in suppressing this 
fact, viz. that for the thousands who may have suf- 
fered in wars termed holy, millions have lived in 
more undisturbed enjoyment of their property, in 

• See Dr. Ryan's « History of the Effects of Religion on 
Mankind," vol. ii. sect. 7. 
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safer protection of their persons, in stricter purity 
of morals, in more uniform practice of private and 
domestic virtues, of social and public duties, under 
the benign and vital influence of Christianity, than 
under any other system of religion, or avowal of 
irreligion, that can be named. In no country, not 
Christian, are there so many instances of good 
effects resulting from any other cause whatever, as 
are found to arise in nations that are Christian from 
the impressions made directly and indirectly by 
Christianity, operating as it does on our laws, our 
sentiments, our manners, and our habits. Say, then, 
shall we relinquish the religion of the Gospel, and 
instead of it adopt either the loose indifference of 
scepticism, or the pitiable uncertainties of deism, 
or the unbounded sensuality of Mahometanism, or 
the degrading idolatries of those who worship 
Brama or Foi; or shall we rush precipitately into 
that atheism, which at once throws off all restraint 
on the passions, disregards all maxims of equity, 
dissolves all the ties of social connexion, steels the 
heart against the fine feelings of humanity, sheds 
human blood without a pang of remorse, and makes 
man to man a creature more savage than any beast 
of the forest is to one of its own species? But 
these are the persuasions on religious subjects which 
prevail in the nations most important on the face of 
the earth : say, then, shall we, in exchange for anyone 
of these, or for any of the cruel and absurd rites in 
the islands of the Southern Ocean *, resign the 

* See chap. ix. book iii. vol. ii. of << A Voyage to the Pacific 
Ocean," by Captain Cook, in 1776, 1777, &c. 
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rational, sober, mild, and merciful doctrines of Evan- 
gelical Christianity ? That so dire infatuation may 
never possess our minds, let us earnestly endeavour, 
as we value the dignity and happiness of human 
nature. 

18. It is false, in excluding Divine Providence 
from the government of the world.* 

It is the first property of matter to be inactive. 
The planets are material, but do nevertheless per- 
form their periodical revolutions. There must^ then, 
have been originally some power, independent of 
the planets themselves, which communicated to 
them their primary motion f ; and that power is the 
effect of Divine Providence. 

Again ; man hath no power to command that the 
earth shall produce, and the seasons mature, the 
various fruits on which he subsists. But there is a 
Power independent of man, independent of the earth 
and seasons, which, through means of the earth and 
seasons, doth furnish him with abundance of all 
supplies that either necessity may crave or luxury 
desire. The exercise of that power is a manifest- 
ation of providence in him by whom it is exercised. 

The life of man depends so much on the perfect 
state of many minute parts in the human frame, that 
it might be shortened by obstructions in several 
vesicles. These obstructions and other injuries it is 

• « Deus enim sine dominio, providenti&, et causis finalibus, 
nihil aliud est qukm fatum et natura.** — Newtoni Prindpia, 
1. 3. Scholium Gener. 

f See Derham*8 Astro- Theology, book iv. chap. i. 
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not in the power of man to avert ; but there is a 
Power, independent of man, which doth avert them. 
This, then, is a demonstration of a particular Provi- 
dence over each individual. 

Again ; though in the common affairs of the world 
there is such a degree of correspondence* between 
the means and the end as to justify and encourage 
us in adopting certain measures for the accomplish- 
ing of certain purposes, yet on various occasions we 
find effects in no way answering to visible causes. 
Tlie wisdom of man is baffled ; his counsels are frus- 
trated ; his efforts prove abortive ; and yet, so far as 
human prudence could judge, the designs were cal- 
culated for ensuring success in the enterprise under- 
taken. But there is a Power that over-rules all 
human endeavours; that often produces a conse- 
quence diametrically opposite to what was expected ; 
that is particularly discernible in its benign opera- 
tions to educe good from what seemed to threaten 

* Established laws of nature are necessary for enabling in- 
telligent creatures to conduct tlieir affairs with wisdom and 
prudence, and prosecute their ends by proper means ; but still it 
may be fit that some particular events should not be fixed by 
general laws, but be directed by particular acts of the Divine 
government, that so his reasonable creatures may have sufficient 
inducement to supplicate his aid, his protection and direction, 
and to depend upon him for the success of their honest de- 
signs. 

See Dr. Reid on the " Active Powers of Man," Essay IV. 
chap. ix. p. 338. edit. 1788. 

See ibid. p. 345. 
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evil* : all which exertions of power are farther demon- 
strations of providence applied by some Being, who is 
far above all that man can behold or comprehend. 

Of a superintending Providence these are evi- 
dences direct, which no subtleties of dispute can 
possibly overthrow, so far as the facts themselves 
extend. Instances of cases that may appear to 
contradict, could not invalidate facts which positively 
prove, the exercise of Providence. The utmost 
which such instances could do would be to furnish 
a specious argument for supposing only that the 
operations of Providence might be Tnore wide ; they 
never could show its operations to be altogether 
non-existent, so far as facts prove them actually to 
exist. But is man, then, so acquainted with the 
whole system of Divine administration that he cannot 
possibly labour under any misconceptions when he 
passes censure on parts of it ? Can he undertake 
to demonstrate that what in one respect may have 
the appearance of casualty, cannot possibly in many 
other respects have all the marks of final design ? 
Yet, until man can prove that any arrangement in 
the dispensations of God to this world is either in 
itself nugatory, or in all its relations inadequate and 
improper for the purpose it is to serve, he is not 



" I cannot go 



Where Universal Love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs and all their suns ; 
From seeming evil still educing good.** 

Thomson'^ Hymn* 
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better qualified to pronounce ^Us or that event re* 
pugnant to ideas of Providence, than a child is en- 
abled to pronounce ihiU or ihat action of his parent 
repugnant to discretion. 

19. It is false, in conceiving it no part of man's 
duty to make open profession* that he believes 
there is a God. 

Not to profess that we believe there is a God, is 
in effect either to deny or to dissemble that Grod 
is our Creator and Preserver. But reason can prove 
such denial contrary to ^t ; and such dissimula- 
tion is irreconcilable with the gratitude which 
enforces thankfulness from the creature to his Cre- 
ator ; with the reverence which an Almighty Being 
can claim from one who is dependent on him ; 
and with that love which diould prompt every 
mind of right dispositions openly and incessantly to 
extol him to whom it is indebted for so many bless- 
ings. Add to this, that he who doth not himself 
profess to believe there is a God, influences others, 
so far as his example has any weight, to act in the 
same manner ; and thus he is instrumental towards 
what we have already proved contradictory to right 
reason, the exclusion of God and his providence 
from the government of the universe. 

20. It is false, in discouraging religious worship ; 
for, by so doing, it acts in contradiction to that gra- 
titude which, on a principle of moral obligation, is 
due from man who receives, to God who confers, 

* See Bishop Sherlock's Discourse XVI. vol. iii. p. S68. ed. 
1764. 
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so many and so great benefits ; and inconsistently 
with that prudence which directs all who desire a 
continuance of blessings to supplicate the Giver of 
them for such continuance. Then, again, it is in 
opposition both to the nature of man, who is made 
capable of religious sentiments indisputably * for 
religious purposes ; and in opposition, also, to the 
general consent of mankind, the history of which 
through all ages, in situations, where the mental 
faculties have been duly improved, shows men to 
have always agreed in the propriety of observing 
s(nne religious usages, however different may have 
been their opinions as to the particular modes of 
worship they would adopt. Add to this, that neg- 
iect of religion tends to impair the most energetic 
of all motives to the practice of private virtue ; by 
weakening which, and by diminishing private virtue, 
it leads ultimately to the corruption of public morals ; 
from which corruption proceeds decay of public 
good, so far as that term implies order, industry, 
valour, honour, and genuine freedom ; qualities 
which are productive of the greatest glory and of 
the highest happiness to any nation. 

21. It is false, in denying the soul's immortality. 
For, firsts it takes for granted what never can be 
proved, that man is altogether material ; which is 
an arbitrary assumption. Secondly, the assumption 

* Indiiputably ; for it ia an allowed axiom that Nature, i. e, 
God, does nothing in yain. ** Dicunt utique philosophi, Na. 
tura nihil agitfrustra.**— AinvtomPrtnc^pia, I. iii. reg. 1. Phi- 
losoph. 
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itself is false ; because it is known that man has 
properties of thinking, willing, and moving, which 
belong not to matter, and therefore man must be 
constituted of something very different from matter. 
Thirdly, it is presuming on more than the doctrine 
of chances would allow ; for, as we do exist in this 
state, it is at least an even chance that we map exist 
in another. Fourthly, it contradicts the apprehen- 
sions of the human mind, which, on the commission 
<^ a crime against morality, anticipates the render- 
ing of an account to an invisible Being. Fifthly, it 
is repugnant to the general expectation of mankind. 
Whether that expectation be the result of tradition, 
or of reason^ or of some peculiar principle in the 
constitution of man, is nothing to the purpose ; the 
fact is, expectation of a future state has universally 
and through all ages prevailed* Sixthly, it is pre- 
judicial to the interests of mankind, as it tends to 
exterminate a doctrine of the greatest moral utility 
the doctrine of future retribution. Seventhly, it is 
irreconcilable with the moral attributes of the 
Deity ; for it takes away that which, if allowed, at 
once removes* tdl objections to the wisdom and 

* *' Allow only the present life to be connected with a better, 
and every objection to Divine benevolence ceases of course. Is 
it not, then, more reasonable to admit and maintain this con- 
nection, than to oppose our visionary di£Sculties (founded, for 
the most part, on the narrowness of our views, and the obscurity 
of our conceptions,) to those innumerable marks of wisdom and 
goodness which shine forth through the whole creation ? "— 
Dr. Baiguy*s Divine JBenevolencef p. 102. 
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goodness of God in the dispensations of his provi- 
dence, objections raised on the supposed or real 
existence of partial evil. Thus much even natural 
religion could answer ; but Revelation speaks more 
confidently, and says, assuredly there shall be a 
resurrection of the just and the unjust. 

Between the revelation which asserts and the 
l^ilosophy whidi denies the soul's immortality there 
is this striking difference: the former rests all its 
doctrines on the truth of certain facts ; the latter can 
proceed only on conjecture : of course the one is as 
much more deserving of credit than the other, as 
experimental knowledge is a more sure guide than 
speculative theory. 

22. It is false, in disclaiming Divine assistance to 
the human mind. 

The strength of his body and the faculties of his 
mind man derives originally from God. Whether 
he receives them mmediateiy from his Maker, or 
through the intervention of second causes, the case 
is the same in effect; for he must in either case alike 
refer it ultimately to God. The talents then, which 
in vague and indistinct language we call natural en- 
dowments, are the gift of God; and they are bestowed 
in degrees which differ exceedingly*, not only in 

* ** It ought likewise to be observed, that as active power in 
man, and in every created being, is the gift of God, it depends 
entirely on his pleasure for its existence, its degree, and its con- 
tinuance, and therefore can do nothing which he does not see 
fit to permit." — Dr, Meid on the Actvoe Powen ofMcoh Essay 
IV. chap. V. p. dlO. 
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different persons, but at different times in the same 
person. This diversity proceeds very frequently 
not from any concurrence of the human will, nor 
from the apparent operation of any physical cause ; 
it results from the energy of some power which man 
can neither see, explain, nor conunand, — that power 
which we term Divine. 

The essence of Divine power is to work aU thin^ 
not implying a contradiction.* As it confers ability 
to the mind in one degree, it may confer the same 
to degrees infinite ; it may increase and strengthen 
the moral faculties in any measure whatever ; for, 
being omnipotent in its nature, it can experience no 
other restraint than what to the Supreme Being, in 
whom it resides, may seem expedient. Thus then 
it is evident, that if it be the wUi of God to grant 
divine assistance to the human mind, he certainly 
hath the power to grant such aid. 

That he should have the vnUy may be conceived 
from his attributes : for, being himself both just and 
holy, he cannot but wiU that his rational creatures 
should be just and holy ; and being also good and 
benevolent, he cannot but be inclined through his 
goodness and benevolence to help those who would 
be just and holy, but who, if left to the mere strength 
of dieir own resolution, cannot, through their infirm- 

* — « Contradiction, which to God himself 
Impossible is held, as argument 
Of weakness, not of power. ** 

MiiffOF*f Put, Losiy z* 799. 
D S 
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ity, execute the virtuous and pious designs which in 
truth and sincerity their minds purpose* 

That God then hath the power to assist the human 
mind, is incontrovertible ; and that he should have 
the willy may from his attributes fairly be concluded. 
It remains to be considered whether he actually doth 
assist the human mind ? And here we have much 
stronger reasons for affirming than for denying the 
question. For, in affirming it, we are justified by 
having proved that God certainly is able, and most 
probably is willing, to grant assistance ; and we more- 
over have on our part this circumstance, viz. that no 
reasoning of man can possibly ever disprove our 
assertion, when we maintain that God does assist us. 
On the other hand, those who disclaim divine assist- 
ance, argue in contradiction to what God certainly 
can and probably does effect, and set up their own 
bare assertion as sufficient to prove that God does 
not assist the human mind. But what man is com- 
petent to decide thus peremptorily that God does 
not assist our minds ? What finite being' can take 
upon himself to declare all the ways and operations 
of a Being Infinite ? 

The disclaiming, then, of Divine assistance being 
contrary to the nature of man, who receives all his 
faculties from God; and irreconcilable with the 
attributes which dispose God to love holiness and 
to help those who desire to be holy; as, more- 
over, it proceeds on an assumption, which neither 
argument nor fact can ever support to such an ex- 
tent as to prove that Divine assistance is not com- 
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municated to man ; the position is to be given up, 
as not founded on any reasoning admissible in sound 
philosophy. 

23. It is false, in teaching men to think it a 
matter of indifference, whether they hold right or 
wrong opinions. 

Having received from his Maker, for good pur- 
poses, a mind as well as a body, man is equally 
bound to make a proper use of both; and he is 
alike culpable, whether he knowingly and wilfully 
contracts intellectual or bodily vices. But wrong 
opinions are intellectual vices * ; and so far as our 
will is concerned, either in neglecting f to search 
for truth, or in disqualifying the mind for perceiving 
it, or in resisting the force of it when perceived, 
so far our wrong opinions are chargeable on us as 
crimes, because they proceed from an abuse of 
those powers which were intended to help us in 
forming a right judgment, and which would have 
led us to just conclusions, unless through our own 
fault. 

* ** The neglect of keeping our minds in such an equal 
frame, the not applying of our thoughts to consider of such 
matters of moment as do highly concern a man to be rightly 
informed in, must needs be a vice.'* — Bishop WWdns^s Prin- 
c^Ues, &c. 1. i. S. 6. 

f " The man who neglects the means of improvement in the 
knowledge of his duty may do very bad things, while he follows 
the light of his mind. And though he be not culpable for 
acting according to his judgment, he may be very culpable for 
not using the means of having his judgment better informed. ** — 
Dr* Beid en ike Actiioe P<n6er$ of Man, Essay III. chap. viii. 
n. S56. ed. 1788. 
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It may farther be remarked, that as opinions are 
commonly the principles of action, and it cannot 
be matter of indifference whether men act right or 
wrong, so neither can it be indifferent whether 
their opinions be right or wrong ; for as they think, 
so in general they act. It is therefore of great 
consequence that we f(Hin right opinions. 

What opinions are right we may now easily 
collect, from the observations which have been 
made on those that are erroneous. We will briefly 
state them. 

Man, living in society, is subject to restraints ; 
but, in return, is entitled to protection of his pro- 
perty, his freedom, and his person. To this pro- 
tection all who have not, by transgressing the laws, 
forfeited the benefit of them, have an equal claim : 
but equality of condition in rank and fortune cannot 
possibly exist. 

The passions of some men would prompt them 
to violate the rights of others, were they not re- 
stricted by laws : hence laws are requisite. But 
perfection in those laws cannot practically be found 
to that degree which speculatively might be wished. 
Nor ought it to be expected ; because the framers 
of them are themselves imperfect, and, as such, 
can neither make provisions for all the cases that 
may possibly require legislative consideration, nor 
can they foresee all the various ways in which the 
provisions they do make may possibly operate. 
Particular laws, relating to particular circumstances 
and individual persons, maiLJje readily amended e 
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occasion makes it necessary : but with respect to a 
complicated system, that embraces a large com- 
munity, and where consequences of great moment 
would proceed from alteration, sufficient it is if laws 
fl^xm the whole are as good as circumstances will 
admit. When such they are, a change of them is 
not capriciously and precipitately to be attempted ; 
more especially if in the attempt we hazard the 
losing of what is confessedly good, and have reason 
to fear the adopting of what eventually may prove 
extremely pernicious. 

Of those privileges which we claim under the 
law, the perversion is criminal ; and concern for the 
general welfare requires the checking of such per- 
version, lest those who observe the laws should 
ultimately be deprived of their privileges ; which 
would be the case, not only if the governing power 
should exceed the due measure of authority, but 
equally so if there should prevail an intemperate 
misapplication of liberty to bad purposes. 

The end of law is justice. The idea of justice 
arises from a presumption that something is in itself 
right and something wrong. No circumstances can 
warrant the intentional commission of wrong ; be- 
cause the observing of right is our duty both in 
private and public life. The truth of these senti- 
ments is proved by the salutary influence of them 
in the history of mankind through all ages : they 
are not, therefore, to be abandoned for speculative 
. extravagances, destructive to man; nor is man 
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allowed to sacrifice the dictates of reason to the 
violence of passion. 

There is in man an active and intelligent prin- 
ciple, distinct from matter, and unlike to it, which 
we call mind. By this we are led to conclude, from 
the works of creation, that there must be a God ; 
and from the historical evidence of facts, that 
Christianity must be true. In reasoning on the 
nature and the works of God, and in examining 
circumstances related in tlie Gospels, however in- 
competent we may find our understanding to re- 
solve questions which may arise to our thoughts, 
yet such incompetency cannot destroy, cannot 
weaken the positive certainty of facts; those facts 
on which we rest our faith, and by conviction of 
which we embrace a religion, in itself most excel- 
lent, though by its professors corrupted or misap- 
plied, — the religion of the Gospel. 

The reasoning of our minds discerns the provi- 
dence of God, whom openly to acknowledge and to 
adore is a duty of moral obligation, a duty of pru- 
dence, a duty consonant with the nature of man, 
and corresponding with the universal practice of 
mankind. 

The views of man are not to be confined to the 
present state of existence only. That he hath a soul 
destined for immortality, both natural and moral 
arguments tend strongly to demonstrate, and Reve- 
lation expressly declares. To prepare himself for 
happiness in a state of immortality, by discharging 
the duties assigned him here, is the great business of 
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man*8 life ; in which important work, his endeavours 
to be just and holy will be forwarded by Divine 
assistance, if he will supplicate the Almighty for 
spiritual aid. 

This is a summary of right opinions, resulting 
from a view of those doctrines which would render 
us unfit for society, disaffected to our country, regard- 
less of moral virtue, and careless about religion. 

It might have been conceived, that philosophy 
so prejudicial as well as false would every where 
have been holden in the detestation it deserves, did 
not experience unhappily show that it hath influ* 
ence much too extensive. For the reception it hath 
found is to be assigned this cause, viz. that it imme- 
diately and in the most flattering manner applies to 
the appetites, which it indulges without restraint ; 
whereas detection of its fallacies, and the cultiva*- 
tion of true philosophy, require control of sensual 
affections and vigorous exercise of reason. But 
then, on the other hand, it is to be remembered, that 
in the very circumstance of applying itself to the 
lower faculties of human nature, and indeed com- 
monly to the most ignorant part of mankind^ it be- 
trays a consciousness of its own inferiority to that 
wisdom which claims the attention of intellect and 
thought. Grovelling, therefore, as it is*, let it be 

* The terms in which Bishop Wilkins speaks of the Epicu- 
rean philosophy are strictly and literally applicable to the false 
philosophy of the present age : — 

** It doth debase the understanding of man, and all the 
principles in him that are sublime and generous, extinguishing 
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rejected with high disdain by every mind that feels 
a commendable pride in being endued with powers 
not merely brutal, but rational. And those who 
have not yet perceived by reflection the faculties of 
their own mind, nor have attained to a due sense of 
the capacity for improvement with which they are 
bom ; such' persons will do well to trust the expe- 
rience of others, until their own judgment is mature ; 
they will do well to rely on the veracity of the serious 
and inquisitive, who after patient research assure 
them of a truth, that all the paradoxes of false phi- 
losophy are but snares of sophistry^ calculated to 
seduce them from maxims of approved excellence, 
and from principles which have been known and 
seen to be most salutary, in their tendency to en- 
sure the safety, advance the dignity, and promote 
the rational happiness of man I 



Unless there be allowed some first principles, some funda- 
mental axioms, to which we may refer as standards of truth, 
there can be no rule, either in moral or mathematical science, by 
which to determine whether an argument be just or false. In 
denying, therefore, all those first principles in which mankind 
have universally agreed, false philosophy shows xM^fMy^ For 
fcXi/if it is to oppose reason ; and nothing surely can be more 
in opposition to reason than to undermine the very groundwork 
of all reasoning. 

the very seeds of honour, and piety, and virtue, affording no 
room for actions or endeavours that are truly great and noble ; 
being altogether unworthy of the nature of roan, and doth 
reduce us to the condition of beasts." — Pnnct^fej of NaturcU 
ReHgioth 1. ii. c ix. p. 404. 



i 
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In x>oints of discussion not recondite, an enlarged mind very 
soon discerns the intermediate connection between the subject 
and the conclusion ; it requires not, therefore, every mintUe con- 
sequence to be distinctly marked in the series of argument- 
ation ; nor does it interrupt the course of reasoning by starting 
futile and frivolous objections. False philosophy discovers its 
littleness, in not having comprehension capable of reaching from 
the question to the proof through the leading and more promi- 
nent steps of the argument : it calls for a multiplicity of de- 
ductions; demands that propositions of the simplest kind 
should be proved with precision unnecessarily scrupulous; 
raises difficulties, where sound sense would immediately and 
unerringly decide ; and cavils if in the course of argument a 
single inference be left to be drawn by common understanding, 
and not absolutely stated in express terms. 

By this^btfy and lUtUness in what he would correct, the ad- 
vocate of truth is compelled to establish maxims, which to the 
plainest apprehension might appear incontrovertible; and 
forced to produce demonstration for the justness of positions, 
wiiicfa by a mind unsophisticated might have been supposed ad- 
missible on their own self-evidence. 

These remarks are here subjoined to satisfy the reader, that 
of the arguments and proofs used in this discourse, in defence 
of the better cause, none are superfluous. Such, indeed, some 
of them might well have been considered, were it not become a 
practice, in morals and philosophy alike vicious, either posi- 
tively to deny, or captiously to dispute, the vatidtty of opinions 
in their natiure indubitable as that there is light at noon-day. 
But tliis sceptical hesitation about known truths is equally far 
from indicating strength of mind, as thai delicacy which nau- 
seates ordinary sustenance is contrary to the symptom of a 
firm constitution. 
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ON THE PREACHING OF OUR LORD. 



Matthew, iv. 17. 

From that time Jesus began to preach* 

Though on the work of reformation in the conduct 
of mankind our Lord was indeed continually so intent, 
that he suffered not even common occurrences to pass 
unnoticed*, but raised from them instructions for 
spiritual improvement, yet we often find him also 
discoursing not in a general way, but with a more 
direct view to some particular points either of doc- 
trine or information, which he designed at each 
period to communicate. His manner of preaching 
at these seasons varies with the occasion ; sometimes 
it is didactic, sometimes parabolic, sometimes pro- 
phetic. On these several modes of his preaching 
let us now make some remarks. 

When Christ by his miracles f had given sufficient 
proof that he was endued with more than human 

* See Sir Isaac Newton's Observations on the Prophecies of 
Daniel, part i. chap. ii. note (a) ; and Dr. Jortin*s Discourses 
concerning the Truth of the Christian Reh'gion, vi. 5. Arch- 
bishop Newcome's Observations on our Lord's Conduct, parti, 
sect. 6. p. 100. ed. 1795. 

t Matt. iv. 24. 
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pow^, he proceeded on his ministry with encou- 
raging men to cultivate affections of piety, and with 
enlarging the sense to which interpreters had con- 
fined and limited the Mosaic precepts. On those 
who through repentance were contrite and afflicted 
for their sins ; on the meek, the holy, the merciful, 
the pure, the patient ; on those who would not re- 
linquish their virtue and faith through any fears of 
temporal evil ; on all such he pronounced a blessing.* 
To exemplary conduct and vital principles of real 
goodness he exhorts his disciples ; bidding them not 
to acquiesce in the bare observance of the letter, 
but rather to obey the spirit of the law ; and enjoin- 
ing them to show the sincerity of their faith in him, 
by restraining anger and forgiving injuries, by re- 
sisting irregular passions and abandoning secret sins, 
by avoiding all expressions that may derogate from the 
dignity and the sanctity of God's name, by extending 
liberality to all in distress, without distinction of sect, 
party, or country ; and by bearing even towards ene- 
mies a degree of love, which should incline us to 
treat them with all the kindness that prudent regard 
for our own safety can possibly admit. 

As the end and object of all religion is to turn 
man unto God, and, under a sense of duty towards 
his Maker, to influence his heart and correct his 
morals, that he may think and act as becomes a 
spiritual being sensible of his obligations towards 
God, duly estimating the rational powers conferred 
on him, and earnestly hoping to be blessed with 

* Matt. V. 
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Divine approbation both in this and a future life ; as 
this is the end and object of all religion, our Lord in 
his wisdom laid tlie foundation of Christianity in 
truths respecting God and moral goodness. 

After longer intercourse with his disciples, he 
delivers to them parables ; and for his adopting this 
method of preaching, may be assigned the following 
reasons. 

Conversant as they were with the writings of the 
Old Testament, the Jews were acquainted with this 
manner of instruction, which had been used by pro- 
phets in former ages. The remonstrance of Jotham* 
with the men of Sichem, and the reproof of Nathan 
to David f, were both conveyed, the one by an appo- 
site, the other by an interesting parable, which were 
well known to our Saviour's disciples. In speaking, 
therefore, to them after this manner, he addressed 
them in a style suited indeed to the genius of Ori- 
entals in general, but more particularly calculated 
to engage the attention of Jews, who had been accus- 
tomed to hear from persons of prophetic character 
sayings of this nature. 

The parables of our Lord were, moreover, all in- 
tended for illustration to those who came with dis- 
positions to be taught, and who would employ some 
attention in properly applying them. But the degree 
of illustration is not always designed to be the same. 
In some it is meant the conclusion should be drawn 
with little difficulty ; in others, the inference was 
purposely more obscure. 

* Judges, ix. 8. f 2 Sam. xii. 1 — 7. 
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The parables which most easily admit of inter- 
pretation are these : — 

The sower*; which represents the different dis- 
positions of those who would hear the Gospel, and 
the different influence that would accordingly be 
produced by it on their minds and conduct. The 
tares f, and the net cast into the seaj!; which inti- 
mate the mixture of good and bad men under the 
Gospel, as under all other dispensations ; yet that, 
upon the whole, it is better the punishment of the 
wicked should be delayed to the consummation of 
all things, than that it should be speedily executed.^ 
The grain, and the leaven || ; of which the one 
signifies the growing extent of the Gospel from an 
inconsiderable beginning; the other, that change 
which silently and gradually it should produce in 
the hearts and actions of men. The hidden trea- 
sure, and pearl of great price f ; which teach us 
that the Gospel is of value so inestimable, that to 
the possession of it should be sacrificed all consi- 
derations. The unmerciful servant * * ; whence we 
learn, that if we hope to receive forgiveness of our 
own sins from God, we must pardon the offences 
men have committed against us. The ten virgins f f ; 
which gives a lesson on the necessity of vigilance in 
the work of pious and moral conduct at all seasons, 
siDce we know not how soon we may die, and as 

• Matt. xiii. S. f Id. xiii. 24. \ Id. xiii. 47, 

% See Bishop Sherlock's Discourse VIII. vol. iii. 
N Matt. xiii. 31—33. 5 Id. xiu. 44, 45. 

•• Id. xviii. 23. tt Id. xxv. 1. 
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we die so shall we be judged. The different 
talents*; by which we are exhorted to make a 
proper use of the several gifts imparted to us by 
Providence, be they external or internal, bodOy or 
mental. The good Samaritan f ; which inculcates 
charity as due to all men, however they may differ 
from us either by national connection or in religious 
persuasion. The rich man enlarging his bams % ; 
whose example shows the folly of such immoderate 
attachment to our possessions as shall make us 
forget God and our latter end. The unjust 
steward § ; which intimates to us that we should 
make conducive to our salvation the various natural, 
moral, and spiritual gifls with which we are in- 
trusted by God for his glory ; and admonishes us 
also that we should be equally attentive to religious 
concerns, as the most artful and iniquitous are 
intent on devising means by which to gain pecu- 
niary advantages. The prodigal son || ; whidi en- 
courages us to hope that God will be merciful to 
us if we sincerely repent. The rich man and 
Lazarus f; teaching us the misery in which must 
terminate that careless indifference to religious 
concerns, so frequently found in a voluptuous life. 
The widow importuning the unjust judge *♦ ; which 
enforces perseverance in prayer. The publican and 
pharisee f f ; in commendation of humility, and re- 
proof of self- righteousness. 

* Matt. XXV. 15. t Luke, x. 30. \ Id. xii. 16. 

§ Id. xvi. 8. }i Id. XY. 11. \ Id. xvi. 19 

•* Id. xviii. 2. ft Id. xviii. 9. 
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All these parables to a considerate mind would 
give illustration, if they were taken according to 
the design with which they were delivered; a 
design* which meant not to preserve between 
the similitude and subject an exact correspondence 
of minute parts, but to mark between them such a 
resemblance in the general outline as that the sub- 
ject might be placed in a more striking light, and 
that the principal truth to be inculcated might be 
discerned without much labour of investigation. 
And for this purpose, as it was unnecessary to re- 
gard conformity in the several circumstances, so it 
was perfectly indifferent whether the story intro- 
duced were taken from real life or were altogether 
fictitious, and whether the characters f were good 
or bad. The reflection which was to be made on the 
whole was the principal object ; and if the parable 
taken together impresses on the mind that senti- 
ment which was the scope of it, the intent of 
teaching by that mode is fully answered. 

The parables that could not be so readily ex- 
plained, because alluding to events which at the 
time our Lord spake did not seem probable, and 
therefore were incomprehensible to the generality 
of his audience^ were these : — 

* See Archbishop Newcome on " Our Lord's Conduct," 
p. 144. ed. 1795. 

t Among an infinitude of other very judicious and satisfac- 
tory remarks which abound in << Poole*s Annotations,** are two 
pertinent notes on Matt. xiii. 2. and Luke, zvi. 8. 
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The labourers in the vineyard * ; intimating that 
to the spiritual blessings of Christianity the 
Gentiles should be admitted equally with the Jew8> 
who had hitherto been the sole worshippers of the 
true God. The husbandmen who slew the heir, 
and seized on the vineyard f; signifying the insults 
which the Jews had offered to a succession of 
former prophets, the death which they were now 
meditating against our Lord himself, and the 
Divine vengeance which awaited them for this last 
act of iniquity. The marriage of the king's son % ; 
predicting that the Jews should be rejected, and the 
Gentiles invited to the Christian dispensation : but 
though among the Gentiles many would be called 
to the knowledge of the Gospel by the preaching 
of its ministers, yet, comparatively speaking, few 
would so prepare themselves by holiness of life as 
to be objects of Divine approbation. The fig-tree 
fruitless for three years $ ; which implies, that 
Christ had in vain looked for repentance and reform- 
ation among the Jews ; their state tlierefore should 
be destroyed, and their nation scattered. 

These parables could not be solved with equal 
facility as the others were expounded, because 
nothing but the accomplishment of extraordinary 
circumstances could throw on them light sufficient 
for the full apprehending of them. And our Lord 
purposely foretold those events with a degree of 
obscurity, that the indignation of the scribes and 

• Matt XX. 1. f Id. xxi. S3. 

\ Id. xxii. 1. § Luke, xiii. 6. 
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Pharisees might not be raised to a degree of sudden 
madness, which should precipitate his death before 
his ministry was completed, and before the time 
appointed for the sacrifice of himself was duly 
arrived. 

Thus, then, did our Lord speak in parables, of which 
those that inculcated evangelical duties were easy to 
be explained, but those that predicted the approach- 
ing change in the Jewish state, and the establish- 
ment of the Gospel dispensation, were less obvious 
to interpretation. And this manner of teaching 
he appears to have adopted, partly in imitation of 
former prophets, and partly with the view of making 
distinction* between those who really wished to be 
infortaied, and others who were obstinately and wil- 
fully determined not to be convinced. To the former, 
he purposed that his words should convey instruction, 
upon that due exercise of their tlioughts which he 
knew they would bestow ; to the latter f, he meant 
that his parables should be as sounds only, since they 
would employ not the smallest consideration to in- 
vestigate the sense. In this manner it happens in 
natural religion. God speaks to us by his works. 
He is understood by those who maturely reflect on 

* Matt. xiii. 11. 

t *' No parables could be thought too obscure for them, upon 
whom the plainest doctrines and the testimony of miracles had 
been thrown away.*' — Dr. JortvrCs Serm. XII. vol. ii. p. 236. 
ed. 1771. 

See also Dr. Townson's Sermon on <* The Manner of our 
Saviour's Teaching,** subjoined to his ingenious Discourses on 
the Gospels, p. 283. ed. 2. 
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them ; but he is neither heard nor seen by others, 
who behold his works with indifference. It is nei- 
ther the province, nor the nature, nor, commonly 
speaking, in the power of religion to force convic- 
tion : it recommends itself to the understanding of 
every observing person; but if man will not observe, 
nor apply his understanding, it leaves him to pursue 
his own inattention, and to take the consequences of 
such irrational conduct. Asa knowledge of God is not 
palpable to the thoughtless, so neither was a know- 
ledge of the Gospel to be attained by men to whom 
it appeared unworthy of regard. And thus did the 
Son of God act in perfect analogy with the wisdom 
of his Almighty Father ; and the dispensations of 
nature and grace are both calculated for beings en- 
dued with reason. From the very frame of our con- 
stitution, bodily and mental, we are required to use 
that reason in searching after truth; but we are, 
nevertheless, free not to use our reason properly, if 
we love brutish stupidity rather than improvement 
of intellect ; if we prefer darkness to light, and evil 
to good ; if we would alienate ourselves from God, 
for the sake of degrading vices that must sink us in 
the scale of rational creatures, and must terminate 
in misery. Man hath liberty to choose either life or 
death ; but when he hath made his choice, if it be on 
the worse part, let him not reproach his Maker, who 
gave him reason and created him free. Let God be 
justified, but man self-condemned for his own egre- 
gious folly. 

The prophecies delivered by our Lord come next 
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to be considered. When by his discourses and mi- 
racles he had evidently proved his Divine mission, 
he begins to forewarn his disciples of the great events 
which were soon to befal himself; events, of which 
some would in the first.place so astonish them as even 
to make them disbelieve his pretensions to the title of 
Mf^ssiah ; when others, again, should operate on their 
minds with such strong conviction, that no punish- 
ment, no torments, not the fear of death itself, could 
possibly induce them to deny what their own eyes 
had seen and their own ears had heard. ^< That he 
must go to Jerusalem ; must suffer many things of 
the elders, the chief priests, and the scribes ; must 
be killed ; and be raised again the third day,* '' was 
the first intimation of his approaching end suggested 
to his hearers. The bare mention of his sufferings 
was received with disapprobation, insomuch that our 
Lord instantly passed to an earnest exhortation, by 
which to animate his disciples against renouncing 
their faith through fear of afflictions t ; and at a 
period not far distant, having exhibited himself in a 
glorified form, he again impresses on their minds the 
resurrection, as a circumstance to which they should 
look forward with peculiar attention, since it was 
to produce an effect entirely contrary to the doubts 
and apprehensions which would be raised in their 
hearts by his intermediate humiliation. We find our 
Lord a second time predicting the evils that awaited 
him, in terms similar to those before used ; with the 
addition, however, of a circumstance more express 

• Matt xvi. 21. t W- 3tvi. 24. 
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and particular as to the manner in which the rulers 
should be enabled to apprehend him : ^' the Son of 
Man shall be betrayed into the hands of men."* 
Endued as he was with power to discern the thoughts 
of menf , he foresaw the treachery which Judas was 
meditating ; but did not yet openly announce it to 
his disciples, that one amongst themselves would be 
instrumental to his death. A third time he foretells 
what was to be accomplished in him, and is now 
more circumstantial than in the former prediction ; 
fo^ not only the treachery, but the delivering of him 
*< to the Gentiles^ to mock, and to scourge, and to 
crucify him," is here specified J ; after which it is 
added also, " and the third day he shall rise again." 
A fourth time he speaks of what was to follow, and 
limits the transaction to a period so near, that it 
might be said he was already betrayed. § He renews 
the same subject a fifth and last time, explicitly 
declaring that one of his own disciples, even he 
who at that moment was eating with him, would be 
the person to betray him || ; and after the solemn 
institution of a sacred rite, which was to be con- 
tinued as a perpetual memorial of his death, he fore- 
warns them of the apostasy with which they would 
desert him, but consoles them with a promise of 
returning to them again when he was risen.^ 
In the manner of delivering these predictions^ 

• Matt. xvii. 22. 

t John, ii. 24. Matt. ix. 4. Mark, xii. 15. 

f Matt. XX. 19. § Id. xxTi. 2. 

II Id. xxvi. 21. ^ Id. xxvi. 32. 
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remarkable is the tenderness with which our Lord 
unfolded the particulars of his death by a gradual 
declaration of circumstances ; circumstances which, 
if abruptly and unseasonably introduced all at the 
same time, would immediately have overwhelmed 
his disciples with perplexity and sorrow. By de- 
grees, therefore, he habituates them to think of his 
sufferings ; prepares them for what would ensue, by 
adding progressively some fact not mentioned be- 
fore ; and reserves the most bitter and aggravating 
consideration, that he should be betrayed by one of 
his own disciples, to the very season when that 
event was to take place. 

On the subjects of these prophecies it is to be 
observed, that his foretelling crucifixion as the 
mode by which he should suffer was a proof of his 
possessing Divine prescience: for as crucifixion 
was not a Jewish but a Roman punishment, and he 
had committed no crime which should make him 
obnoxious to the Roman governor, so it seemed not 
probable* to human apprehension that by the 
Roman law he should be crucified, and not by 
the Jewish law stoned. 

The limiting of his resurrection to the third day\^ 
gave strong presumption, even before he rose, that 
his former assertions had been founded in truth : 
for had he spoken otherwise than according to trutli, 

* See note on Matt. xx. 1 9. in sect. 142. of Dr. Doddridge's 
« Family Expositor. •* 

t See p. 287. of Archbishop Newcome's « Observations on 
our Lord's Conduct,** ed. 1795. 
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he would not have rested the whole veracity and 
validity of his mission on an event that was to hap- 
pen within a space so very short, but would have 
built it on some fact which the generation then 
present could never have seen. But as the case 
now stands, we are to remain in a state of suspense 
only three days, and then it shall be manifested by 
the resurrection of a person whose side shall be 
pierced, whose body shall be buried, and who shall 
lie in the grave two nights and one whole day ; by 
the resurrection of such a person within so brief an 
interval as that of three days, it shall be manifested 
whether he did or did not speak truth. A more 
fair test of sincerity could not be proposed, nor 
could pretensions be placed on an issue more pal- 
pable. Here could be no misapprehension, no mis- 
take : the crucifixion was notorious, the wounds 
visible, the burial uncontroverted. On the question, 
whether our Lord did or did not rise from the dead, 
turns the principal argument either for or against 
the truth of Christianity. That he did rise, is a &ct 
assected by positive history, and confirmed by col- 
lateral evidence, strongly and authentically as any 
fact whatever, in the records of any age or country 
that has ever existed.* 

That the Jews should be punished for their infi- 
delity and wickedness had been intimated by several 
prophetic parables ; but, towards the close of his 

* See Bishop Sherlock's Trial of the Witnesses ; West on 
the Resurrection; Paley*8 Evidences; Lardner's Credibility 
of the Gospel History. 
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ministry, our Lord speaks in more direct terms of 
the calamities which awaited their nation. Per- 
secuted though he had been by the chief persons 
among them, and foreseeing as he did the aggra* 
vated cruelty with which they would soon destroy 
him, yet with compassion he softened the severity 
of his judgment : " he wept over the city *," the 
desolation of which he foretold ; and bewailed f most 
pathetically the blindness and obstinacy which had 
darkened their understandings, and hardened their 
hearts, against the evidences he had produced in 
support of his just daim to the title of Messiah ! 
In the predictions concerning the fall of the Temple 
and of Jerusalem, we are to observe not only the 
circumstantial manner in which events, at that time 
improbable I , are distinctly marked out, but the 
exact period within which the accomplishment of 
these facts was expressly confined. The generaticm 
then existing was not to pass awayl ; that is, forty 
years were not to elapse before these predictions 
would be verified ; and therefore it was not beycmd 
the course of nature to imagine that many of those 

• Luke, xix. 41. f Matt xxiii. 37. 

\ " In the reign of Tiberius there was no appearanoe of such 
an event, and much less of the various drcumstances attending 
it, vrhich he foretold. The Romans had no interest to destroy 
and depopulate a country which was subject to them, and 
whence they reaped many advantages ; and the Jews had not 
strength to hope for success in a war against them.** — Dr, 
JoHin't Bemarkt on Ecdetkuticai Hiffoiy, p. 77. vol. i. ed. 
1751. 

% Matt. xxiv. 34. 
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who then heard him would be alive at the conclusion 
of the determinate sera, and would have ocular de- 
monstration how far his prophecies were or were 
not fulfilled. In this case, therefore, as in that of 
the resurrection, our Lord rests his pretensions to 
veracity on a fact, the accomplishment of which was 
circumscribed within a given space of time ; a fact, 
too, so palpable in its nature, that it could not pos- 
sibly admit of a doubt whether it did or did not 
happen : for the destruction of a city like Jerusalem 
must be an event so extraordinary, that the whole 
Roman empire must hear of its demolition. Here, 
then, is another presumption that our Lord spake 
truth, arising from a second instance of limitation 
assigned to the period in which his prediction was 
to be fulfilled ; and that presumption is changed into 
positive proof, by the manner in which, within the 
prefixed period, his prophecies were not only ful« 
filled in a general way, but almost literally accom- 
plished in every minute and particular incident*: 
and the evidence produced from the completion of 
prophecies respecting Jerusalem is so irrefragable, 
that its force can be evaded by nothing but the dis- 
ingenuous shift of recurring to a supposition contra- 
dicted by histories, the date of which histories is 
ascertained with equal precision as the date of any 
ancient writings can possibly be ascertained. And 
there is wanting neither internal proof nor current 

• See Bishop Newton's Dissertations XVIII. XIX. XX. 
XXI. on the Prophecies ; and Archbishop Newcomers *< Ob- 
servations on our Lord's Conduct,*' p. 212 — 276. ed. 1795. 
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opinion, from the earliest ages of Christianity, that 
three of the Gospels were written antecedently to 
the fall of Jerusalem.* 

Having remarked thus much on the morals, the 
parables, and prophecies of Christ, we may draw 
a conclusion which will scarcely be controverted, 
viz. that they evince in him a degree of wisdom 
not commonly found among men. But let us now 
ask, << whence had Christ this wisdom ?"f As it is 
a question of importance, and therefore deserves to 
be fairly discussed with all humility and lowliness of 
mind, let us proceed on an enquiry, the result of 
which will be a strong confirmation of our faith in 
Christ as the Saviour through whom we have re- 
demption, and as the Lord whom we are bound to 
worship and obey. 

Considering then, yet with profound reverence, 
the human nature of our Lord, we can discover but 
four possible ways by which his mind could be thus 
enlightened; and these are, either by the aid of 

* See Bishop Newton*s Dissertation XVIII. p. 226. vol. ii. 
edit. 1771. 

Dr. Paley's Evidences, p. 8^. vol. ii. 1st ed. 

Dr. Lardner's Works, ed. 1788, vol. vi. p. 38 — 44. and 
ibid. p. 145. 

Dr. Jortin*8 << Remarks on Ecclesiastical History,*' voL i. 
p. 72., where the reader will find many minute circumstances 
of internal proof judiciously observed. 

f Matt. xiii. 54. Dr. Paley hath put the same question : 
and the render cannot do better than see how it is answered in 
the <* Evidences," vol. ii. p. 186. ; Ist ed. p. 152. 
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instructors, or by the study of writings, or by su- 
perior understanding, or by Divine communication. 
The learning of the Jews was in general confined 
to a knowledge of the law, the prophets, the Hagio- 
graphia*, and traditions. Whatever instruction was 
imparted to Christ must have proceeded either from 
his reputed parents f, or from the scribes, who were 
teachers in their schools and synagogues.^: From 
the one, it is probable he could hear nothing but the 
plain letter of the Scriptures : from the other, he 
would receive expositions corresponding with the 
tenets either of the Pharisees $, or Sadducees, or 
Essenes. But the refined interpretation of the moral 
law, which is the peculiar beauty of the Sermon on 
the Mount, as it far exceeds the simplicity in which 
his parents must have taught him, so it partakes not 
of any principle that characterises either of the sects 
which in his days prevailed. It encourages neither 
the loose morals of the Sadducees ||, nor the formal 
and traditional observances of the Pharisees, nor the 
excessive austerities of the Essenes.^ It is en- 
larged to the extent which the spirit of the law will 

* See Gray*s « Key to the Old Testament," Introduction, 
p. 10. 2d ed. 

f See Macknight's Harmony, Note, sect. 13. 

I See *< The Old and New Testament connected,*' &c. by 
Dr. Prideaux, part ii. book v. sect. 4. p. 483. yoL iii. ed. 
1749. 

§* Id. part ii. book v. sect. 2, &c. 

II Id. part ii. book y. sect. 3. p. 472. vol. iii. 

\ « He never provokes our disgust by the sourness of the 
misanthrope, or our contempt by the inactivity of the recluse. 
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fairly justify ; it abrogates tradition and merely ex- 
ternal service ; it accommodates itself to every con- 
dition of social life. These peculiarities, which 
distinguish the Gospel morality from all the doctrines 
then adopted by the Jews, are evident proofs, thatx 
although our Lord undoubtedly heard the Scriptures 
both read and explained by others *, yet his mode 
of interpretation is so far his own as not to be the 
effect of any instruction derived from teachers ; be- 
cause there were no teachers capable of giving him 
this interpretation. But were the case otherwise, 
and had he been instructed to a degree not common 
among the Jews of his age, still the aid of instructors 
could have extended no farther than to the com- 
munication of knowledge in the moral science ; it 
could have availed him nothing in the conception of 
parables, and the prediction of future events. The 
aid of instructors, therefore, is totally inadequate to 
account for his wisdom. 

He never affected gloomy austerity, nor sought to be seques- 
tered from the world, in order to preserve the spirituality of 
his mind." — See the whole of Sermon V. in the Bampton 
I«ectures, preached by Dr. White. 

* His parents found him, at an early age, " in an apartment 
of the Temple, where the teachers of the law used to lecture 
upon it to the people ; and where young persons in particular 
were examined, and had a liberty to ask what questions they 
thought proper, for their farther information." — Doddridge on 
St. Luke, ii. 46. 

On that occasion he confirmed the remark of the Evangelist, 
that Christ ** waxed strong in spirit ; filled with wisdom ; and 
the grace of God wv upon him.*' Luke, ii, 40. 
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That every part of the sacred writings was known 
by the mind of our Lord, is obvious from his frequent 
reference to passages in various parts of the Old 
Testament : and to some of these he most probably 
alluded in the former part of his Sermon on the 
Mount.* The Psalmist declares, ^< The Lord is nigh 
unto them that are of a broken heart, and saveth 
such as are of a contrite spirit f :" our Lord pro- 
nounces a benediction on '' the poor in spirit,'* and 
^' on those that mourn." j: In Isaiah it is said, " To 
this man will I look, even to him that is poor and of 
a contrite spirit, and trembleth at my word § :" the 
promise of our Lord is, " Blessed are the meek." 
The Psalmist asserts, that he only can serve God ac- 
ceptably who has '< clean hands and a pure heart || :" 
in our Saviour's words, " Blessed are the pure in 
heart." 

When he had finished the beatitudes, he profess- 
edly enters on the moral laws of Moses. To remove 
the false interpretations by which the Scribes and 
Pharisees had obscured the beauty and perverted 
the excellence of the moral Uw, was a considerable 
object of his mission.lT 

The prohibition of murder in the sixth com- 
mandment, the Jews had limited merely to the 

* See Chrysostom, vol. vii. p. 69S. ed. Paris, 1616. 
t Psalm xxxiv. 18. See also Psalm li. 17. 
\ Matt y. § Isaiah, Ixvi. 2. See also Micah, vi. 8. 

II Psalm xxiv. 4. 

\ See << The Jewish Law vindicated,*' in Sermons X. and XL 
by the late Dr. Randolph. 
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literal interpretation. Our Lord extends it to the 
tbrbidding of such anger and malice as may in 
their consequences lead to murder; and on this 
occasion be seems to have eidarged on these words 
of Moses : '< Thou shalt not hate thy brother in 
thine heart; thou shalt not avenge, nor bear any 
grudge against the children of thy people ; but 
thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." * Which 
last expression the teachers of the law had so mis- 
interpreted, as to make it imply that an enemy 
might be hated, f Our Lord corrects this improper 
exposition : in doing which he may be conceived 
to have in his view, either the humane precept of 
MoseSy which ordains, ^^ If thou meet thine enemy's 
ox or his ass going astray, thou shalt surely bring 
it back to him again: if thou see the ass of him that 
hateth thee lying under his burden, and wouldest 
forbear to help him, thou shalt surely help with him.'* :|: 
For if even the beast of an enemy were thus to be 
assisted, much more were his own person to be re« 
lieved from distress. Or our Lord may have ad- 
verted to this admonition of Solomon, ^< If thine 
enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat ; and If he 
be thirsty, give him water to drink." § In that com* 
prehensive summary of relative and social duty, 
*^ Whatsoever ye would that men should de unto 
you, do ye even so to them ||," it is not impossible 

* Levit. xix. 17, 18. t Matt. t. 43. 

f Eiod. zxiii. 4, 5. The humane regard wbkh is had eTen 
io fowls of the air and brute animals, Is singular and admirable 
m the Mosaic law. 

§ Pror. XXV. 21. l| MatWiii- 12. 

VOL. IV. r 
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that our Lord might have in his thoughts the i 
struction of Tobit, <* Do that to no man whidi thou 
hatest." * But, on all these occasions, the words 
of our Lord are of greater force and wider extent 
than what immediately appear in the terms of the 
Old Testament. In his general rule of conduct, for 
instance, our Lord does not confine himself to a 
negative prohibition, but enjoins a positive duty* 
Uuiversal charity he inculcates in the emphatic 
words, ^ Love your enemies ; bless them that 
curse you ; do good to them that hate you ; and 
pray for them that despitefuUy use and perse<^ 
cute you." And to language of reproach that 
proceeds from malicious thoughts, he threatens the 
severity of future punishment. Well, therefore, 
may he be said to have made full the moral law, 
not only by restoring its original purity, but by 
adding to it an energy and latitude of meaning 
which before it did not possess. It was, indeed, at 
all times, in itself, *' holy, just, and good :*' but as 
the latter dispensation was always designed to be 
the more excellent covenant, it was reserved for 
Christ, in his appointed time, to dilate precepts 
which heretofore had been delivered with the bre- 
vity of elementary principles. 

When we hear our Lord thus expounding and 
establishing morals, it is not enough to observe the 
comprehension with which he embraced all that 
was intrinsically virtuous in the law and the pro- 
Jkhets; but it should farther be remarked^ that 

• Tobit, iv. 15. 
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although he did indeed make the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament the ground of his doctrine, yet by 
the manner in which he treats his subjects, the 
moral precepts of all who went before him assume 
a different and more striking appearance, insomuch 
that they come from him in a great degree n«t£7/ 
new not only to the audience in whose hearing 
they were explained, and to whom, from their 
being set forth without the veil of glosses, they 
really were new ; but, comparatively speaking, they 
are new to us, who have the letter of Scripture 
with which to contrast our Lord's interpretation. 
Patience under injuries, and charity unbounded, 
however they may be deduced from the commands 
and admonitions contained in the Old Testament, 
cannot yet be said to meet our view as prominent 
*!9ataims in the law and the prophets ; much less is 
«^nraint on the very first conceptions of inordinate 
propensity a leading character in those ancient 
writings. But forbearance, benevolence, and purity 
of intention, are the very life and essence of Chris- 
tian morality, presenting themselves in every page, 
and interwoven in every letter of the Gospel. 

Hence then it appears, that however Christ may 
have laid the foundation of his wisdom in Scripture 
knowledge, yet the superstructure which he raised 
is the work of his own mind. For, in his manner 
of elucidating former precepts, and in making the 
exercise of kind affections and the repression of ir- 
regular thoughts so indispensably necessary, as that 
they should be distinguishing marks of sincerity 

F 2 
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in his disciples ; in these very material and discH- 
minating points our Lord derived his wisdom from 
no Jewish writings. 

For the sake of argument, let us now conceive 
that our Lord might have been acquainted with the 
writings of Greece, and that he might have re- 
marked in tliem some tenets confessedly excellent. 
That from those writings he should adopt any pre- 
cepts corresponding with the doctrines of morality 
already found in the Old Testament, would have 
been unnecessary; that supposition, therefore, is 
out of the question, because nugatory. But let us 
imagine he might have observed in them two 
maxims, which appear most similar to his own cha- 
racteristics ; these, for instance : " Whatever injury 
we may have sustained from another person, yet we 
ought not to do him an injury in return * ;" and, 
" It is equally criminal to intend as to commit a 
wicked action." f Now, as to the first of these 
maxims, although we should grant (what, however, 
there is reason to doubt J) that it is designed to be of 
universal application, yet when it is compared with 
the Christian doctrine of forgiveness, it falls short 
in the principle on which it is founded ; for it con- 
siders only the injttstice of retaliation : it does not 
9riginate from a sense of benevolence due to al) 
mankind, as being all brethren, and equaUy the 

• See Plato's Phaedo, p. 140. in Forster*8 edition, 
t Herodotus, book vi. sect. 86. 

f See " The Advantage and Necessity of the Christian Re^ 
▼elation,*' by Dr. Lelahd, part ii. chap. viii. p. 122. ed. 1768. 
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offspring of the same God ; much less does it arise 
irom conviction that every man has need of im-^ 
ploring Divine mercy for himself, and therefore 
ought to exercise mercy towards his fellow-crea^ 
tures. But these are the principles from which the 
Christian doctrine of fin'giveness proceeds ; print 
ciples more wide in extent, and more powerful in 
energy, than the philosophic motive: for the bene- 
volence of charity is more enlarged, active, and 
humane in its operations ; and the persuasion that 
giving pardon is an indispensable condition for re* 
ceiving Divine pardon, is more forcible in its effect 
than any abstract idea of justice can possibly be. 

With respect to the other maxim, that also seems 
limited to injustice only, and not in the smallest der 
gree applicable to the immorality of gratifying our 
irregular desires. Nor does it appear that, in the 
opinion of philosophers, indulgence of sensuality, 
under certain restrictions, was deemed culpable. 
There was indeed a sect* which, like the Essenes, 
discouraged wedlock, but that was an excess of 
austerity not corresponding with the condition of 
mankind, and therefore warrantable by no law, 
divine or human^ and consequently deserving ne 
regard. We are to speak of those who allowed 
marriage, and prohibited adultery : they did not uni- 

* See Dr. Musgrave's first note on the Hippolytus of Eiiri- 
pidet. '* Deinde autem severisumae Fbilosophitt, nempe Qr- 
phica, M addixerat," &c. 

r 3 
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yersally forbid acts of licentiousness*^, which Chris- 
tianity at all times condemns as contrary to good 
morals. But, for the effectual prevention of such 
acts, our Lord lays a restraint, which is meant to 
operate uniformly and indispensably, on the first 
thought that is impure ; and bids us discard vicious 
propensities, though the labour of doing it be painful 
«8 ^* plucking out a right eye, or cutting off a right 
hand/'f This is to strike directly and constantly 
at the very root of sensuality j: ; it guards the heart 
from ever giving encouragement to irregular desires ; 
and thus, to a degree not obviously apparent among 
the philosophers who either preceded or lived in the 
age of our Saviour, it prepares man for cultivating 
his nobler faculties, intellect and reason, and raises 
his mind to the high duties of morality and religion. 
It cannot be affirmed as a matter of certainty, 
that the writings of philosophers either antecedent 
ta the era of our Saviour, or contemporary with it, 
did not contain other moral precepts, which at first 
view might seem to have some correspondence with 
the distinguishing tenets of Gospel morality. Let 
the reverse be supposed ; and let it be imagined that 
our Lord saw in them other precepts resembling his 
own§; yet, if we are allowed to judge either frpm 

* See << The Advantage/' &c by Dr. Leland, part ii. chap. 
Till. p. 133. 

t Matt V. 29, 30. 

\ See Dr. Paley's «* Evidences," vol. ii. p. 111. Ist ed. 

$ Some such, for iostanoe, in Greek, as this remark of Ovid 
in Latin:— 
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the entire works, or fragments, or accounts of Gre- 
cian authors now extant, we may conclude almost 
to a positive certainty on two very material points : 
thej are, that no philosopher whatever laid the foun- 
dation of his morals in repentance for sins past on a 
prine^de of religion and of duty towards God; and 
that no one gave a promise of Divine pardon to 
repentance of this nature, and proceeding from such 
a principle : on the contrary, there is much reason 
U} suppose that the Greek philosophers had no idea 
€^ that repentance which springs from <* godly sor- 
row*;" and as for any assurance of Divine mercy 



<i 



Quae quia non licuit non facit, ilia fadt, 
Ut jam serv&ris bene corpus, adultera mens est. 
Omnibus exclusis intus adulter erit." 
Quoted by Grotiusin 1. iv. s. 12. De Verit. Chr. ReL 

Did any similar passages of refined morality in the Greek 
writings before the Christian era occur to recollection, thejr 
thould on no account be suppressed. For it is ainiously 
wished that the question should be fairly met. Besides, every 
demonstration of correspondence subsisting between natural and 
reyealed religion in doctrines intrinsically good, is an additional 
proof of Divine origin in Christianity : for it was one object of 
our Lord to restore the original moral law to the pristine 
purity in which it was delivered by God to Adam, and thus 
to show that he was co-operating with God in the work of re* 
formation he had undertaken. 

* Among the sayings of the « Eirra ^o^otv** in Stobsnis, 
Serm. XXVIII., we find irpafrr^ ofxeravorrreos* hfMpravcw fu- 
roMMu But it is delivered as a prvderUial, not a religious 
maxim : it suggests cautious deliberation before we begin to 
act, and speedy amending of any error committed through 
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u|K>n such repentance, tiuU no one wM give. It 
must, however, be granted that the beginning of 
uMMral instruction could commence from nothing so 
properly as from exhortations, that should induce 
men to be ashamed and sorry for their past offences 
against God and virtue ; nor could any motive to 
repentanx^e of this nature be so persuasive and 
cogent as an absolute promise of pardon from Al- 
mighty God, which implies a prospeet of happiness 
in a future state. Here then our Lord, as a teacher 
of mwals, stands unpaFa^eled and unrivalled by any 
philosopher. And as it before appeared diat Chris-^ 



haste when we have acted, in concerns of thb life. With the 
restriction, then, of the assertion to the principle and nature of 
Christian repentance, the remark of Dr. Burnet is accurate : 
*< If repentance be not always sure of pardon, how can it bs de- 
pended on? It is certain, of itself it cannot ; and the heathen 
world never did depend upon it ; nay, it does not appear they 
ever had any notion of it, for I do not find it once mentioned 
in any of their writings.** — Boyle^s Lecturett vol. iii. p. 479. 

*< Amendment of life," says Dr. Jortin, *' is a comely and' 
commendable thing; and the pagans certainly approved it; 
but that part of repentance which is a religious sorrow, an ac- 
knowledgment of past offences to God our Maker and Go- 
vernor, and prayers to him to forgive them, the Gentiles seem 
in a great measure to have overlooked, both in the course of 
their life, and at the dose of it.** — Dr. JortMs Ditcounes con* 
cemingthe Christian Religiont P* 265. ed. 1768. 

** Hie (Christian) doctrine of repentance Nature never taught 
in her school, neither was it ever found in the books of the 
learned.** — John Hale, quoted ibid. 
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tian morality excels philosophy in the extent to 
which it applies the two precepts which dissuade 
from doing injuries and from conceivbg wicked pur-i 
poses; so it is now manifest that the ground <m 
which our Lord began the work of renovating man- 
ners was taken deeper, and was therefore more likely 
to influence future conduct, than any mode whidi 
philosophers adopted. It is evident also^ that the 
ai^gument on which he enforced reformation of mo« 
rals was more prevalent, because more authoritative 
and more unmixed with doubt, than any inducements 
whidi philosophers could presume to hold out as 
consequences that should most assuredly follow upon 
amendment of life. 

Forgiveness of injuries, upon the principle of re- 
garding all men as children of the same God, and 
on the persuasion that it is a condition of our ob- 
taining pardon from God ; repentance for sins past, 
and the promise of pardon up(m such repentance ; — 
these doctrines, as they discriminate Christianity 
from philosophy, and exalt the one far above the 
other, so they could not be gathered iVom the writ- 
ings of philosophers, even though it had been dear 
that Christ was conversant with such writings. But 
so far is that circumstance from being c/ear, that no 
supposition can be more improbable. For, in the first 
place, the obscure condition in which he was born 
would make it almost impossible that he should re- 
ceive an education so totally different from that of 
other Jews in Palestine, as would have been the study 
of Greek philosophy added to that of the Scriptures. 
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In the next place, the paucity of manuscripts wtA 
such as to make it highly improbable that many, if 
indeed any such, should come into the hands of one 
circumstanced as he was, in rank not high^ in pos- 
sessions not affluent. Then again it must be recol- 
lected, that the Jews in Palestine held the Gentiles 
in such contempt, that the circulation of their writ- 
ings throughout Judea would not have been allowed. 
On these several accounts we may reasonably con-, 
elude, that the writings of the Greek* philosophers 
were totally unknown to Christ, and the very sup- 
position that he might have studied them must be 
abandoned^ as quite repugnant to probability, and 
almost irreconcilable with possibility. 

And after all, however he might have gained 
information from the study of writings, sacred or 
pro&ne, with respect to morals, yet, towards the 
invention of his parables, from neither could he 
have derived any other assistance than that he 
could have found in them merely the models for 
such compositions ; he could not thence have been 
furnished with subjects and sentiments. The pa- 
rables and allegories of the prophets and philoso- 
phers are many of them very finely imagined ; but, 

* It were not only yisionary, but quite unnecesaaiy, to oon« 
ceive our Lord studying the writings of Roman authors ; be- 
cause their philosophic maxims were copied from the schools of 
Greek philosophy. Tully, who was the chief and best writer 
preceding the age of Christ, has nothing excellent which m^^ 
not have been found in some of the Greek mondisti, had thdr 
works come down to us entire. 
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excepting the parable spoken by Nathan^ there is. 
nothing of the kind in all antiquity to be com- 
pared* with the simple yet aiFecting parables of 
the prodigals on, the good Samaritan, the rich man 
and Lazarus, the unmerciful servant .f 

On the parables it is, moreover, to be observed , 
that imagination and adaptation of the similitude 
to the subject are not the only circumstances be- 
longing to them ; many of them are prophetic : 
which when we consider, we must ask what writings 
could communicate to Christ the wisdom of pro- 
phecy^ either as it appears more obscurely in his 
parables^ or more directly in his open and unre- 
served predictions? To the imparting of such 
wisdom no writings are adequate. If, as a moralist, 
and a teacher by parables, he could have received 
but UtUe aid from the study of sacred or profane 
authors, as a prophet he could derive from them 
absolutely no assistance whatever. Let us leave, 
then, the idea that his wisdom might have been the 
result of application to writings, and let us see 
what can be done by superior understanding. 

In the history of mankind are recorded different 
eras, when the powers of the human mind have 
been displayed in a manner so signal as to mark 
the periods, in which either some individual, or 

* See Dr. Paley's Evidences, p. 135, vol. ii. Ist ed. 

f << We shall in vain search the treasures of ancient and mo- 
liem learning for apologues equal in beauty to our Lord's 
|Mi«ble«.**— Atfivcomtf, p. 89. 
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several contemporaries * of distinguished abilities^ 
enlightened the age which gave them existence* 
Beams of genius, of invention, of knowledge, of art, 
of science, have suddenly burst out amidst the 
douds of intellectual darkness, and have irradiated 
nations that for centuries had been obscured by a 
hmg night of gross ignorance. Reflection on this fact 
induces us to conceive, tliat the mind of man may 
be endowed with uncommon powers equal to tibe 
improvement of any and every system of art or 
science ; and it must be allowed, that, by the force 
of superior understanding f, Christ might have 
been enabled to teach his refined morals, as by 
creative imagination he might have invented those 
parables which are not prophetic. But when we 
have made this concession, it must on the othec 
hcmd be granted, that with such penetration and 
&ncy he must have been a most extraordinary per* 
son in his intellectual faculties ; for it is not in the 
usual course of things, nor of daily occurrence, to 
meet #ith instances of such moral wisdom as apr 

* See <* Critical Reflections on Poetry and Painting,** hj 
AbM du Bos, vol. ii. chap. xiiL re^. 3. 

f ^f Qut 98 it may not exceed the powers of the human mind, 
especially with the assistance of the Hebrew Scriptures, to frame 
a rational system of religion and morality, the very superior 
excellence of what our Lord taught affords only a strong pre- 
sumption, and not a decisive proof, that he was an ambassador 
of ^f Most High God" — ArchbuAop Neivcotne*s Obseifxxtians 
an our LorcTs Conduct, sect. 12. chap. i. p. 59. ed. 1795. 
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pears in his precepts, or of such ingenious cotti^ 
position as is manifested in his parables.* 

Nor, under this head, are extended parables the 
only subjects that claim our attention* We should not 
omit those shorter illustrations, by which our Lord's 
discourses are made engaging, lively, and impretoire* 

His Apostles, whose employment it would hence^ 
forth be to preach the Gospel, he animates to rely 
on Divine Providence for seasonable supply of food 
and raiment : " Behold the fowls of the air ; for they 
sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into bams : 
yet your heavenly father feedeth them." " Consi*- 
der the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they tofl 
not, neither do they spin : and yet I say unto you, 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these."f As a caution to his disciples 
against being deceived by false teachers, he suggests 
to them, " Ye shall know them by their fruits : do 
men gather grapes of thorns ? or figs of thistles ? 
Even so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit ; 
but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit.J The 
distinction between one who should hear his doc- 
trine to the salutary purposes of faith and amend- 
ment, and another on whom his exhortations would 
produce no such permanent eiFect, is marked by 
likening the former <^ unto a wise man, who built his 
house upon a rock ;" the latter, << unto a foolish man, 

* Section 5. of chapter ii. in Archbishop Newcomers << Ob- 
servations *' is particularly recommended to the reader's notice, 
t Matt. vi. 26—28, 29. \ Id. vii. 16, 17. 
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who buiit his house upon the sand." * That the Jews 
had resorted to John the Baptist in full persuasion 
and acknowledgment of his prophetic character, is 
intimated by these questions : " What went ye out 
into the wilderness to see ? a reed shaken with the 
wind? But what went ye out for to see? a man 
clothed in soft raiment ? " f That acts of mercy and 
compassion on all days and seasons may lawfully be 
exercised towards mankind, is to be inferred from 
these words : " What man shall there be among you, 
that shall have one sheep, and if it fall into a pit on 
the Sabbath-day, ^iU he not lay hold on it, and lift 
it out? "J That the paternal love of God towards 
sinful man moved him to reclaim from wickedness 
those that were gradually withdrawing themselves 
to a wider distance from Divine favour, we may 
hence infer : '< If a man have an hundred sheep, and 
one of them be gone astray, doth he not leave the 
ninety and nine, and goeth into the mountain, and 
seeketh that which is gone astray ? " § The sem- 
blance of holiness, which the scribes and Pharisees 
ostentatiously assumed, whilst their hearts little cor- 
responded with their external profession, made them 
** like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear 
beautiful outward, but are within full of dead men*s 
bones, and of all uncleanness/' || Anxious solicitude 
and tender affection cannot be expressed in stronger 
terms than in this pathetic exclamation : " O Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem ! thou that killest the prophets, 

• Matt vii. 24—26. f Id. xi. 7. 8. \ IiJ. xii. 11. 

§ Id. xviii. 12. 1| Id. zxtiL 27. 
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and stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not!"* The approaching end of 
Jerusalem might be collected from certain signs, as 
the annual change of the season from the appearance 
of a tree : " Learn the parable of the fig-tree : when 
its branch is yet tender, and puttetli forth leaves, 
ye know that summer is nigh."-]' Perseverance is 
. inculcated in this short aphorism : '* No man having 
put his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit 
for the kingdom of God.":^ The disproportion of 
preachers, compared with the number of hearers, is 
expressed by " the harvest truly is great, but the 
labourers are few." $ A pure heart is to our moral 
conduct what perfect sight is to our natural frame: 
the one prompts to virtuous actions, the other guides 
our steps in proper directions. This truth is con- 
veyed in a manner peculiarly beautiful : " The light 
of the body is the eye : therefore when thine eye is 
single, thy whole body also is full of light ; but when 
thine eye is evil, thy body also is full of darkness. 
Take heed, therefore, that the light which is in thee 
be not darkness." || Exposed as they would be to 
violent persecution, the disciples, before they em- 
braced the Gospel, were required to consider the 
degree of fortitude with which they could encounter 
dangers and difficulties. They were in this^ as in 
common concerns of life, to act with due deliberation 

• MatU xxiii. 37. f Id. xxiv. 32. ^ Luke, ix. 62, 

k Id. X. 2. il Id. xi. 34, S5, 
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and forecast : << Which of you intending to build a 
tower, sitteth not down first, and counteth the cost, 
whether he have sufficient to finish it ? " " Or what 
king going to make war against another king^ sitteth 
not down first, and consulteth whether he be able 
with ten thousand to meet him that cometh against 
him with twenty thousand." * Christianity is planted 
under Divine appointment, to the intent that all 
should produce fruits of virtue and holiness. To re- 
present this purpose and effect of his religion, the 
expression of our Lord is, <* I am the true vine, and 
my Father is the husbandman.'' f In the exercise and 
establishing of real sanctity, there is a spiritual union 
of design and co-operation, originating in God, pro- 
moted by Christ, and influencing the hearts a£ all 
those who are devoted to the cause of Christian faith 
and Christian morals. This perfect concurrence of 
will and endeavour our Lord intimates by saying of 
himself and his disciples, << I am the vine ; ye are the 
branches." j: Not the Jews only, but the whole race 
of mankind, were objects of Christ's compassion, 
mid were to receive benefits from his death and 
passion. } His concern for the salvation of all men 
he describes, when he asserts of himself, " I am the 
good shepherd ; the good shepherd giveth his life 
for the sheep." " Other sheep I have, which are not 
of this fold : them also I must brings and they shall 

• Luke, xiv. 28 — 31. f John, xv. 1. | Id. atv. 5. 

§ See Dr. Macknight*s Essay VII. sect. i. paragraph 5. 
** On the Mediation of Christ,'* in his " New Translation,** 
vol. iL p. 442. ed. with original text. 
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hear my voice ; and there shall be one fold, and one 
shepherd."* 

On a review of these and other similar illustrations, 
which were not studied and occasional, but unpre- 
meditated and frequent; apart from all religious 
considerations, taste and genius would demand it of 
any reader to confess honestly, that such instances 
of fertile invention and pertinent application f, so 
interwoven in familiar conversation as to make a 
principal and considerable part of it, must have pro- 
ceeded from talents very seldom imparted to man. 

But if it be evident that he was so extraordinary 
in mental endowments, one consequence of great 
weight indisputably follows ; it is this : a person of 
understanding so very superior to the generality of 
men, would never have exposed himself to perse- 
cution and death among his own countrymen, unless 
for the purpose of accomplishing some great end that 
should be adequate to the loss of every earthly com- 

• John, X, 11—16. 

t The illustrations of our Lord are singularly proper, not 
only as they illumine the immediate subject, but because in 
general they are borrowed from circumstances with which the 
Jews were conversant. 

" The discourses, sayings, and parables, even so late as in 
the Gospels, are suited to such a people, and abound with 
allusions to husbandry, and to the objects with which men are 
most acquainted in a country life. ** — See Dr* JortirCi Serm. 
IX. vol. V. p. 185, 186. ed. 1772. Concerning these and 
other " Beauties which occur in our Lord's Discourses,** see 
part i. chap. ii. sect. 5. of Archbishop Newcome*s ** Obsery^ 
atlons on our Lord's Conduct.** 
VOL. IV. G 
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fort, and even of life itself. It could not be recon- 
cUed even with common prudence, much less with 
uncommon abilities, to suppose that Christ would 
endure the bitterest sufferings for no other object 
than a popularity which could have been but of short 
continuance, and which infallibly must have been 
forfeited immediately afler his death, had his pre- 
tensions been unfounded, and his predictions not 
true. To have thus acted would not have been the 
conduct of a mind guided by the plainest sense : 
surely then it could not have been the case with 
Christ, who is acknowledged to have been enlight- 
ened with superior wisdom. He who was the 
brightest ornament of philosophy "i^ was zealous in a 
cause which he deemed of more importance than 
any concern in this world, namely, the introducing 
of good morals ; and to this work he devoted his 
life. It is but fair then to allow, that Christ also 
must have had in view some cause, in which he was 
zealous, and which he thought more important than 
life, since to it he resigned himself as a voluntary 
sacrifice. If the one, as is never disputed, died in 
testimony of morality, in candour it should be indis- 
putable that the other also died in testimony of re- 
vealed truth. If credit for sincerity be given the 
one, by parity of reason the same credit cannot be 
withholden from the other. The word of Christ, 
<hen, must be true ; and that word declares, " He 
came to give his life a ransom for manyf ;" and 
<< that the world through him might be saved." \ 

* Socrates. f Matt. xx. 28. J John, iii. 17. 
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All, however, that has been said on the capacity 
with which Christ might have been gifted as a mere 
man, can be applicable to him only as a teacher by 
moral precepts and parables not prophetic ; it can- 
not apply to him when he prophesies, either by para- 
bles or by more direct predictions. No force of 
understanding, in mere man not endued with Divine 
prescience, can so penetrate futurity as to mark out 
distinctly, clearly, and circumstantially, events which 
at the time when the prophet is foretelling them do 
not appear likely to happen. But thus distinctly, 
clearly, and circumstantially did Christ mark out 
events not probable to human conjecture, viz. his 
own crucifixion, and the destruction of Jerusalem. 
We must therefore ascribe that foreknowledge to a 
higher cause than human understanding, even to 
Divine communication* ; since that confessedly is 
the sole cause competent to such an effect, and the 
only source from which revelation of transactions 
inscrutable by human sagacity can possibly be de- 
rived. Christ, then, was enlightened by Divine 
inspiration. 

Now, though to us, who have seen the accomplish- 
ment of his prophecies, inspiration does of itself 
afford a most convincing proof that Christ was sent 
from God ; yet the argument thence arising is irre- 
fragably strengthened by the additional consideration 
of his miracles. Miracles, wrought for salutary pur- 
poses, entitle the worker of them to our confidence 
in his veracity. For beneficial miracles cannot be 

* See Newcome's ** Observations," p. 389. ed. 1795. 

G 2 
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worked without Divine co-operation*: and a holy 
God cannot co-operate in the effecting of miracles f 
to attest assertions not true. But the Scriptures 
declare, that, for the relief of the distressed, and in 
confirmation of his veracity, Christ continually per- 
formed astonishing miracles j: ; and they afHrm him 
to have been " approved of God, in the wonders and 
signs which God did by him $ ," and by which it was 
manifest that " God was with him." || When, there- 
fore, Christ in express terms tells us, that " he came 
to give his life a ransom for many," and " that the 
world through him might be saved," we know from 
the nature of the Divine attributes that he spake 
truth ; for had he not spoken truth, he had not been 
enabled to work the miracles which he evidently 
did perform. 

But if inspiration and miracles evince the truth 
of Christ as to the object of his mission, he must be 
true in all other respects ; for Divine confirmation, 

* *' It is not consistent with God's wisdom or goodness, to 
be himself the instrument of confirming any false pretences to 
Divine authority and inspiration.** — See Vindication of the 
Christian Religion, by Samuel Chandler, ed. 1725. p. 38. 64. 97. 

f *< The miracles wrought by the prophet show that he is sent 
from God: but God is a God of truth; and therefore the 
words spoken by his messenger, as such, must be true.**-— 
Newcomers Observations, ed. 1795. p. 318. 

f ^* Add to this, that they (i. e. the miracles) were as extra- 
ordinary for number, as they were in their own nature ; and 
therefore manifested an abiding power in him that did them.'* 
— S. Chandler, p. 131. 

§ Acts, ii. 22. tl Id. z. 38. 
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like the power of suspending the laws of nature, 
could be given to no one who would speak contrary 
to truth in any instance whatever.* True, then, is 
Christ when concerning himself he asserts, that 
" he had glory with the Father before the world 
was f ; " that " he came down from heaven J ; " 
and that " all power was given him in heaven and 
in earth." $ 

That he made these declarations, we are assured 
by the same witnesses who heard his prophecies, and 
saw his miracles." || That their testimony is to be re- 
ceived we have no doubt, because there could have 
existed no one inducement possible or conceivable for 
them to affirm these facts, if false ; whereas there 

* « Cum divinae justitise ac sapientiae adversetur, tain excel- 
lenti modo eum ornare, qui falsum in re tantA commisisset.'* — 
GroHut de Ver. Rel. Christ, 2. 7. 

t John, xvii. 5. | Id. iii. 13. § Matt xxviii. 18. 

I « No one proposition in nature is more evidently true than 
this,— that there was such a person as Jesus Christ who lived 
and died in Judea ; and if we allow this, we must farther ac- 
knowledge, that he led an excellent life, and taught admirable 
lesions of morality ; and then we must also be forced to be- 
lieve one step farther, viz. that he did many wonderful works 
in confirmation of them ; because we have no other evidence 
for the truth of ond than of the other.'* — iS*. Chancer, p. 51. 
If we still proceed in the argument, we must admit that our 
Lord made concerning himself those declarations which are 
ascribed to him ; for we have the same evidence to prove that 
he made those declarations, as to prove that he wrought mi- 
lacles, and that he lived in Judea. But the evidence in proof 
of all these points is so forcible and valid, that it is <* the 
strongest evidence for the truth of facts that ever was or can be 
given to the world.** — S* Chandler, p. 51. 

G S 
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were many and weighty considerations which might 
have influenced them either to deny or conceal the 
facts, though true. The witnesses, then, we believe 
credible ; we admit, therefore, their record of our 
Lord's declarations ; and on the ground of his own 
words by them recorded, we worship the Lord Jesus 
Christ to the glory of God the Father*, who ordained 
the dispensation of which Christ is the dignified 
and Divine Conductor, — a dispensation of mercy 
and benevolence in God the author, and in oor Lord 
the finisher of our salvation. 

From the remarks which have been offered to 
you on the preaching of Christ ; from the enquiries 
which have been made concerning the source of his 
wisdom ; and from the consequences which arise in 
the investigation of that subject, result these con- 
clusions : — 

1. As a moral instructor, Christ displayed a mind 
endued with very extraordinary and supereminent 
powers. 

2. As a prophet, he discovered the clearest in- 
dications of prescience, far exceeding all human 
foresight. 

3. As a worker of miracles, he gave ocular de- 
monstration of his possessing divine energy. 

If we consider him in the first of these qualities ; 
then, to imagine he would expose himself to a most 
painful death, for the sake of establishing an opinion 
not only untrue, but which in its falsehood must be 

* See Bishop Sherlock's Disc. I. voL iv. part ir. p. ^^ — 69. 
ed. 1764. 
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liable to detection within the space of three days, 
is in the highest degree in^jrobable, according to all 
the knowledge we have of common prudence in 
human action. 

But if we regard him with a view to his other 
properties; then, to suppose he should claim to him- 
self divine hcmour without just pretensions, and yet 
at the same time be signally marked out by the 
Almighty as a prophet and a worker of beneficial 
miracles, is impossible, according to whatever ideas 
we can form of God's attributes either from natural 
or revealed religion. 

It remains, therefore, that we acknowledge and 
receive Christ under the exalted characters which, 
upon the authority of his own works and words, the 
Scriptures assign him. As such we do acknowledge 
and receive him: and remembering continually, 
that in the humiliation with which he left the glory 
of his Father and became man ; in the wisdom with 
which he taught; in the miracles which he 
performed ; in all the persecutions he experienced 
and the agonies he endured ; in his death on the 
cross ; in his marvellous resurrection ; in his glorious 
ascension; in his effusion of spiritual gifts ; — remem- 
bering that, in all these stupendous circumstances, 
Christ was actuated by love for the human race and 
regard for the honour of God, was zealous that 
man should be more happy and God more glorified, 
by admiration of wisdom, benevolence, and good- 
ness — by the ties of gratitude — by the duties of 
reverence — by the obligations of positive command— 

o 4 
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by the prospect of forming more virtuous habits in 
this life — by the hopes of attaining rational and spi- 
ritual happiness in a future state, — impelled by all 
these motives, we obey and worship Christ as the 
Son of God, the Redeemer of man, the Saviour of 
the world, the Lord of all. 

To Him, with the Father, and the Holy Spirit, by 
us, who, in obedience to our Lord's command, were 
baptized in their name, and dedicated to their 
service, be ascribed all praise and glory, might, 
majesty, and dominion, now and ever I Amen. 
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JOHN HENRY HOBART, D.D. 

BISHOP IN THE* EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE STATE OP 

NEW YORK, ETC. 



This eminent and exemplary prelate died lately (Septem- 
ber 12. 1830) at Auburn, in New York, in the progress of the 
▼idtation of his diocese, in his 54th year. His memory cannot 
recdve a prouder or more appropriate eulogy than that which 
appears to have been spontaneously bestowed upon it in one of 
the public journals of the country in which he breathed his last. 
Hie following is from a New- York paper : — *' With him the 
dignity of his situation was no sinecure. Unwearied in his 
activity, and unwavering in his principles, he gave his life and 
soul to the promotion of the interests of the church over which 
he presided. To her he dedicated the native strength of his 
mind, the treasures of his learning, and the powers of his 
eloquence ; she has lost a persevering friend and advocate, as 
well as an HONOuasD paxlate.** 

The ensuing specimens of the talents of this able divine are 
taken from his two volumes of << Sermons on the Principal Events 
and Truths of Redemption.** Like the Sermons of Mr. Arch- 
deacon Pott (see Vol. II. p. 253. of the Sunday Library), those 
of Bishop Hobart are devoted to the Sundays throughout the 
year; and are remarkable for their practical good sense, 
unaffected piety, and unimpeachable purity of doctrine. 
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Luke, xiii. 3. 

Except ye repent, ye sheUl aU liketoise perish» 

This is the language of the Son of God, the Sa- 
viour and the Judge of the world. Delivered on 
occasion of certain of his followers unjustly con- 
sidering the Galileans, slaughtered hy Pilate, as 
greater sinners on account of this judgment which 
befell them, it inculcates on all the indispensable 
necessity of repentance, as the only refuge from 
destruction. Repent, lest ye perish — is indeed the 
language which, in obedience to the injunctions of 
Christ and his Apostles, his Church and ministers 
in every age address to all descriptions of men. 
For until man is released from the dominion of sin 
by repentance, he cannot enjoy the favour of God in 
this life, nor be fitted for his presence in that 
heavenly kingdom into which entereth nothing that 
is unholy or unclean. 

It is the language therefore which should deeply 
impress us all, whatever our age, character, or con- 
dition — " Except we repent, we shall perish." 

The most interesting enquiry, then, which any 
individual can propose to himself, is — Do I truly 
repent? 
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But on this question, as on every other con- 
nected with our salvation, we may delude our- 
selves with false hopes. We may flatter ourselves 
that we possess repentance ; when, in reality, we 
are strangers to this evangelical grace. The exer- 
cises of repentance must engage, in a greater or 
less degree, all the powers of the soul. It must 
transform the affections, and change the whole 
character and conduct of man. It is a grace not 
of easy acquisition ; and in regard to which, the 
deceitfulness of the human heart is prompted to 
exert itself under circumstances peculiarly favour- 
able to success. 

Men mistake concerning repentance. 

I. They mistake concerning tlie nature of re- 
pentance. 

U. They mistake concerning its exercises in dif- 
ferent perscms, 

III. Lastly. They mistake concerning the power 
by which repentance isperformedy and the grounds 
on which God accepts it. 

Give me your attention, my brethren, while I 
expose the various mistakes to which you are 
liable, concerning repentance. 

I. Men mistake concerning the nature of repent- 
ance. 

And on this point, how various and fundamental 
are their mistakes. Some lay an undue stress on 
its internal exercises; and others, on its external 
effects. 

Some will cherish sorrow for their offences ; while 
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they are not equally careful that this sorrow brings 
forth the fruits of righteousness, the evidence and 
the consequence of godly sorrow for sin. Others 
will aim merely at external correctness of deport- 
ment; not considering that, while their guilt and 
ingratitude demand deep contrition, it is this con- 
trition only which, purifying our hearts, can make 
our actions, which proceed from our dispositions and 
principles, pure and upright. Brethren, your re- 
pentance, if genuine, while it wrought in you sincere 
and lively contrition, caused also an holy ab- 
horrence of sin, an ardent desire for deliverance 
from its dominion, an unceasing and earnest labour 
after a conformity in all respects to the law of God. 
Disjoin not, therefore, what should be inseparable. 
Let godly sorrow purify your hearts, and, through 
divine grace, see that this sorrow produces its legi- 
timate fruits, universal righteousness of life. 

Again. In regard to the internal exercises of 
repentance — what is the nature of that sorrow for 
sin from which every other genuine exercise of 
repentance springs? It arises from a lively com- 
punction of conscience, which, excited by a serious 
consideration of the nature and peculiar aggrava- 
tions of our offences, dissolves the soul in sorrow, 
which the understanding approves and regulates. 
For this, many substitute a wild, tumultuous grief, 
which engages principally the animal passions, and 
indulges in the most violent extravagances. But, 
after these passions have spent themselves, it sub- 
sides in the calm of indifference; or plunges its 
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heated votary into sensual indulgences, worse than 
those from which it had momentarily rescued him. 
Serious reflection is the parent of that genuine con- 
trition which neither degrades its holy fervours by 
the wild excesses of enthusiasm, nor permits them 
to be chilled or extinguished by worldly pursuits 
and pleasures. 

But what is the cause that this sorrow for sin, 
essential to genuine repentance, is, in many, so 
lukewarm in its exercise, and so superficial in its 
effects ? It is not founded on a deep sense of the 
demerit of sin. These lukewarm and superficial 
penitents have never placed the sin which infects 
their nature, and disgraces their life, in the search- 
ing beams of the word and spirit of God. By the 
lights of this word and spirit, they have never dis- 
cerned the odious features of sin. They have never 
considered its impious purposes ; warring against 
God ; seeking to subvert the pillars that support his 
throne: to wrest from him the sceptre of justice 
that rules the universe ; to extinguish the lights of 
truth, of holiness, and goodness, that diffuse hap- 
piness through his intelligent creation ; and thus to 
plunge the moral universe into a chaos of guilt, of 
darkness, and of woe. Never have they sufficiently 
contemplated the ravages of sin on their own souls, 
its destructive effects on their own felicity ; de- 
facing in them that image of his glorious perfections 
which God impressed ; bringing them into an igno- 
minious and corrupting bondage ; kindling in them 
those remorses which will be finally succeeded by 
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^ the wOTm that dieth not, and the fire that is 
never quenched."* Had they thus contemplated 
the evil and guilt of sin, what hdj compunction for 
their subjection to its dominion would have filled 
their breasts ; what ardent, unremitted, persevering 
struggles against it would have been called forth I 

But even when the penitent surveys the odious 
features of sin, he is sometimes apt to dwell more 
on its tremendous consequences to himself, in ex- 
posing him to divine wrath, than on its baseness 
and ingratitude as committed against God. In- 
fatuated by its intoxicating allurements, he has pro- 
ceeded thoughtlessly and jojrfully on, until he finds 
himself on the very edge of the << burning lake."f 
He sees the smoke of its torments, the raging of 
its flames. He hears the << weeping, wailing, and 
gnashing of teeth j:," of the spirits imprisoned in it. 
One step more, and he sinks into this lake of fire, 
this " Tophet$ " of God's wrath. He shudders and 
cries for mercy. 

Ah I this is the cry of selfish fear. It is not the 
cry of ingenuous sorrow. It is not prompted by com- 
punction for sin as an infraction of the righteous 
laws of God, as an insult to the authority of his 
Maker and Sovereign, and as an abuse of the good- 
ness of his Benefactor and Redeemer. These are 
the views of sin which must dissolve the heart 
in sorrow, and prompt the cry for mercy. O God ! 
I have violated the laws which in wisdom and jus- 

* MartL, xi. 44. f Rev. xix. 20. ; xxL 28. 

\ Matt. viii. 12. § Isaiah, xxx. 33. 
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tice thou hast imposed upon me, and by which thou 
hast sought to promote my felicity. My Maker and 
Sovereign, I have contemned the authority which in 
righteousness and truth thou dost exert over thy 
dependent creature. My Benefactor, I have en- 
joyed thy mercies, and not thanked thee ; I have 
made them subserve my vices, and tlius turned them 
against thee. My Saviour I the blood, which was 
the price of my pardon, I have contemned ; the 
grace and love by which thou hast sought to draw 
me to thyself, I have resisted ; the immortal glories 
which thou didst conquer for me by the victories of 
thy Cross, I have spurned. '< God be merciful to 
me a sinner I " * 

In their ideas, also, concerning the fruits of re- 
pentance, men frequently most essentially err. 

As was before observed, they err in not laying 
sufficient stress on those fruits of righteousness 
which are inseparable from genuine repentance. 
They are apt to consider repentance as an exercise 
which is at once to be performed ; instead of view- 
ing it as work which, in regard to the contest in 
which it engages us with sin, and temptation, and 
the desires, and the endeavours which it inspires 
after holiness, after new obedience, after increasing 
conformity to the divine image, is to be the business 
of life. They are apt to consider repentance as 
performed, when the soul has been struck with 
conviction ; when she has been humbled by a sense 
o£ her sins ; when, with strong crying and tears, she 

* Luke, xviii. 13. 
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implored mercy. But these are only the beginnings 
of repentance ; the first emotions of that sorrow 
which must be strengthened to a lively detestation 
and renunciation of every sinful passion, pursuit, and 
practice. These are only the first stages of the con- 
version which must be perfected by that complete 
and radical change of mind and heart from sin to holi- 
ness, which is the essence of repentance, and which 
makes the subject of it a new man in Christ Jesus. 

But in this change from sin to holiness, in this 
new obedience, which is the external effect of peni- 
tential sorrow when genuine, the most frequent and 
dangerous error is — that men do not make it uni- 
versal and radical. They will sacrifice some of their 
vices, and show indulgence to others. They will 
cultivate some of the graces of the Christian, and 
undervalue and neglect others. Entering the tem- 
ple of holiness, they wish to carry into its sacred 
courts, some of the indulgences of the sinful world 
which they forsake ; and of the divine graces which 
adorn this temple, they select those most congenial 
to their particular temperament and disposition, 
while otliers, equally essential and splendid, they 
pass by and undervalue. 

But in the view of the true penitent, every sinful 
indulgence is hateful, every grace and virtue pre- 
cious. The same God, the same Saviour, hath for- 
bidden or enjoined them alL *' Come out from 
among them, and be ye separate, and touch not the 
unclean thing *" is a voice which continually sounds 

* 2 Cor. vi. 17. 
VOL. lY. H 
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in his ears, and which he obeys, by shunning the 
customs of a sinful world, and by constant warfare 
with his corrupt passions. ^< Be ye perfect as your 
Father in heaven is perfect*," is a command which 
engages him in the active and unceasing cultivation 
of every Christian virtue. << He that breaketh the 
law in one point is guilty of all f" — deters him from 
every wilful transgression, however trivial it may 
appear. " Abstain from all appearance of evil "J — 
excites in him an holy sensibility which shuns even 
the coi^nes of sin. << Forget the things that are 
behind, and look forward to those that are before '* § 
— is an admonition which urges him on, with un- 
wearied and quickened pace, to the prize of his high 
calling. <^ Grow in grace " || - is an exliortation 
which leads him to cherish, with increasing assiduity 
and vigilance, every virtue which adorns the Christian 
character, so that his path shines more and more 
unto the perfect day. 

How adverse to this holy ardour in the renunci- 
ation of sin, and in the pursuit of universal holiness, 
is the conduct of those who make repentance com- 
patible with the want of some of the Christian 
graces, and with indulgence in some of the vices of 
the world. The sinner, in passing to a converted 
state, will relinquish, perhaps, his intemperance, his 
debauchery, his profaneness ; he wiU carry with him 
hisworldly-mindedness, his ill-gotten gains, his little 
low tricks of over-reaching his neighbour, his en* 

• Matt. V. 48. t James, ii. 10. i 1 Thess. ▼. 82. 
S Philip, iii. 13. || 2 Peter, iii. 18. 
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^\viouB passions, his implacable resentments. Per* 
^aps he will even indulge in vices as hateful as 
those which he has renounced, — spiritual pride and 
ostentation, rash and censorious judgment. Often 
the very breath which pours forth the deepest and 
most abasing expressions of sinfulness and guilt, 
would swell to the highest notes of anger, at the 
imputation of one half the unworthiness whidi 
was so profusely acknowledged. Oflen the most 
moderate and gucerded indulgence in social pleasure 
is pronounced absolutely incompatible with the 
Christian character, by furious zealots, who never 
appear to recollect that this arrogant denunciation 
was the very crime for which our Saviour pronounced 
a woe on those zealots of old, who << trusted in 
themselves that they were righteous, and despised 
cHhers.*'* And, on the contrary, not unfrequently 
an holy abstracHon from every corrupting pleasure, 
and an earnest and habitual aspiring after holiness 
and heaven, are branded as austerity, and h3rpocrisy, 
and fanaticism, by the cold formalist, who knows 
little more of repentance than the occasional ac- 
knowledgment with his lips, that he is a sinner, and 
a vacant sup{^cation for mercy, neither prompted 
by his understanding, nor warmed by his heart. 

O God — is it thus we deceive ourselves? is it 
thus we attempt to deceive thee? Arouse us, 
merciful Father, that we may tear from our hearts 
this veil of deceit, before the odious vices which it 
conceals are brought to light, by the beams of thy 

• Luke, xviii. 9. 
H 2 
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justice, at the last day. Teach us, O God, that ^at 
repentance is vain, worse than in vain, an impious 
mockery o£ thee, which permits a compromise with 
any vice, with any corrupt passion, with any sinful 
indulgence, which does not engage us in a constant, 
vigorous, imremitting warfare with them all; that 
thcU repentance is vain, an impious mockery of thee, 
which permits the wilful neglect of any part of 
Christian duty, and which does not, by the agency 
of thy Spirit, adorn the soul with every Christian 
grace, and the life with every Christian virtue. 

In regard thus to the internal exercises of re- 
pentance, and to its external effects, the errors are 
most prevalent, and most dangerous. There are 
other errors, which respect the mode in which peni- 
tence is to be exercised by different persons, the 
power by which it is wrought, and the ground on 
which it is accepted, which I proceed to enumerate. 

II. As to the exercises of penitence in different 
persons. There are certain exercises of penitence, 
which are common to all, and indispensable. All 
persons must be penetrated with a sense of the evil 
of sin; must feel and deplore the corruption of their 
nature; confess and lament their transgressions; 
implore pardon ; renounce sin ; crucify the fleshy 
with its affections and lusts ; and serve God in new- 
ness of life. But these exercises are not all required 
in the same degree in all persons. 

Difference of constitutional temperament, as well as 
difference of character and conduct, will necessarily 
create a difference in the feelings of penitence in 
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different persons. The ardent, the susceptible, will 
of course enter with greater liveliness into the 
regrets, the lamentations, the confessions of peni- 
tence, than the more grave and sedate. It is an 
error to require in both these descriptions of per- 
sons the same pungency of penitential feeling and 
ardour of penitential expression. It is an error which 
sometimes depresses and intimidates the humble 
penitent, who is not conscious of that warmth and 
excitement of feeling which distinguishes, as he is 
taught to believe, the more happy repentance of 
others. And it is an error which leads men from 
the cultivation of the solid constituents of repentance, 
a view of the demerit of sin, and a sincere and per- 
severing renunciation of it, to value, and to seek as 
the principal and essential characteristics of repent- 
ance, what are only incidental accompaniments of it 
in certain persons, warmth of feeling, and ardour of 
expression. 

Difference of character also creates a difference in 
the exercises of penitence. As they consist in a 
sense of the evil of sin, in sorrow for it, in the par- 
ticular confession and renunciation of it, these ex- 
ercises will necessarily vary, according to the degree 
and extent with which the conscience has been de- 
filed by actual transgression, or the particular circum- 
stances which diversify their guilt.'. 

The unbelievery who has rejected the Gospel of 
Christ, must not only repent of those violations of 
tiie moral law, which confound him with the common 
class of sinners. There are sins of peculiar enor- 

H 3 
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mity, and requiring greater sorrovir, registered against 
him — his insensibility to the glory of the charactei 
and to the divine pretensions of Jesus of Nazareth — 
his wilful and perverse rejection of the mercy and 
grace assured to him by the merits of this divine 
Redeemer, and for which ^< thousands of rams, and 
ten thousands of rivers of oil " were offered in vain, 
and of the life and immortality which this Conqueror 
of death and the grave assures to him ; an assurance 
which reason and nature in vain struggled to obtain. 
These are the sins, unbeliever, which stain thy soul 
with guilt of the deepest dye. Oh ! what remorse 
should agitate, what sorrows overwhelm thee ; what 
bitter confession, what vehement cries should assail 
the mercy seat of Heaven. Blinded by prejudice, 
swollen with pride, and devoted to sensual gratifi- 
cations, thou wouldst not bend thy understanding to 
the incomprehensible but glorious truths, nor thy 
passions to the holy but consolatory precepts, of the 
Gospel. And thou hast scornfully rejected the Son 
of God, the Messenger of the Father, the Saviour of 
sinners, the Lord of life and death, the King of glory, 
the Judge of the world. 

The sinner who has professed the Christian name, 
conscience perhaps does not accuse of having che- 
rished any doubts of the divinity of the mission and 
religion of Jesus Christ : and he congratulates him- 
self that the crime of rejecting the Lord who bought 
him, is not registered against him. But hast thou 
not put him to an open shame ? Thou dost detest 
the crime of those who crucified the Lord of glory. 
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Hut thou not crucified him ajreth. Look at the 
Chrittiao name dishonoured. Look at baptismal 
grace resisted, and bq>tismal priril^es despised. 
Look at the &vour of God slighted, the offer of par- 
don refiised, the glories of thy heavenly inheritance 
spumed. These are the a^ravations of thy guilt 
which should excite thy j>enitential sorrow, and should 
call forth thy cries for mercy. 

Of wilfully and habitually resisting baptional 
grace, and rejecting baptismal privU^es, those 
Chrittian$, who, through the mercy and grace of 
God, have from their nt/Sniey sought to coo^y with 
the lermt of the U^ttkmeU covenant, are not to be 
accused ; and of course neither the smtows nm- the 
confessionB of their repentance, can be expected to 
embrace that aggravations of guilt. But they much 
deceive themselves, and indeed prove themselves 
radically defective in the Christian character, if they 
suppose they have no need of repentance. Repent- 
ance was one of the conditions on which the privileges 
of their baptism, of being " members of Christ, 
cJiildren of God, and heirs of the kingdom of 
heaven," were suspended. And if the condition is 
not performed, the privileges are forfeited. All the 
exercises of repentance ultimately terminate in for- 
saking sin. But whatever freedom from wilfid and 
habitual tranggreBsions, and whatever activeChristian 
virtues, by God's grace preventing and assisting 
they may have attained, the duty of repentance is 
but imperfectly dischai^ed, if they do not cherish a 
It and lively sense of the evil of sin, and of 
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their liability to its temptations; if they do not 
humble themselves before God, in contrite acknow- 
ledgment not only of their infirmities, of their nume- 
rous sins of omission, but of those failures in the 
Christian temper, or in some one Christian duty 
from which the best are not exempt ; and above aW, 
if they do not aim at that complete renovation and 
sanctification of soul and body, without which every 
professing Christian has only a name to live, while he 
is dead to the power and enjoyments of the divine life. 
Christians, consider how pure and spiritual is 
the divine law — how holy is that Being in whose 
sight <' the heavens are not dean,*' and who 
'< chargeth his angels with folly."* Consider that 
every sin is an insult to his authority, and an abuse 
of his goodness ; and, without the interposition of his 
mercy, would subject thee to his wrath. And then 
bring to the light of the divine law, and of the divine 
holiness, your hearts and lives; and, humbled at 
the footstool of divine grace, forgetting your highest 
attainments, you will confess yourselves sinners. The 
language of the Church will be the language not 
only of your lips, but of your hearts : — " We have 
done the things that we ought not to have done, and 
we have left undone the things that we ought to have 
done." << The remembrance of our sins is grievous 
unto us." Most merciful Father ; for thy Son Jesus 
Christ's sake, forgive us all that is past, and grant 
that we may ever hereafter serve and please thee in 
" newness of life." 



• Job, XV. 15. ; iv. 18. 
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III. The only remaining topics in regard to which 
men sometimes err in their views of repentance, I 
proceed briefly to illustrate, namely, the power by 
which repentance is performed, and the grounds on 
which it is accepted. 

With regard to the power by which repentance is 
performed, there are two errors ; that which, reject- 
ing the necessity of divine grace, refers it solely to 
human strength ; and that which, resting entirely on 
divine grace, excludes human co-operation. The 
former heresy would make man a perfect and in« 
dependent being, and strip God of glory, of salvation. 
The latter heresy would make man a machine, and 
man's course incapable of virtue, and not a fit sub- 
ject of reward or punishment. Not so the views 
which the Scripture gives on this subject. Repent- 
ance is represented as the gift of God, for he provides 
the means of its acceptance, he excites to it, he be- 
stows the strength to acquire it. But his grace does 
not exclude human co-operation: for while, with 
the penitent Psalmist, we are to beseech him to 
'* create a clean heart, and renew a right spirit with- 
in us;'* * he addresses to us the exhortation, << Wash 
you, make you clean, put away from you your evil 
doings : cease to do evil, learn ^ do well.'^f There 
IS no view of this subject consistent with the declar- 
ations, the exhortations, the warnings, the invitations 
of Scripture, or with rea»on, and common sense, 
and experience, but those which represent man as 
^< working out his salvation by the power of God 

* Psalm li. 10. f Ibid. ver. 16. 
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working in him ; "* or, in the language of the article 
of the Church, whidi represents ^' the grace of God 
as giving man a good will, and working with him, 
when he has that good wilL'*f 

The power of the Holy Ghost, sinful man, is to 
give r^>entance : but with this power thou must 
co-operate. Divine grace exerts its quidcening 
agencj in thy soul, checks thee in thy sinful course, 
awakens thy slumbering conscience* pointing to the 
wrath revealed against thee, to thy God insulted 
and thy Saviour dishonoured, to pardcm and iomior* 
tality slighted and disregarded. Resist not this 
Holy Spirit, and he will produce in thee repentance 
unto life. 

Christian, look habitually and supremely to the 
grace of God, to quicken thy sensibility to the evil 
of sin, to excite thy contrition, to produce in thee 
newness of heart and life. But, remember, this 
Spirit neglected will not exert his renewing power ; 
resisted, will withdraw his preventing grace ; and, 
leaving thee to weak and corrupt nature^ thou wilt 
sink into obduracy and impenitence, into ^' the gall 
of bitterness and bond of iniquity." ^ 

With respect to the grounds on which our re- 
pentance is accepted, there may be a fatal error — 
that which ascribes to repentance any meritoriouf 
efficiency in procuring our pardon, which would lead 
us to claim salvation as due to us of right, xm ac- 
count solely of our repentance. This would be the 
highest presumption. This would make the Al- 

• Philip, ii. 12. f Article x. ^ Acts, xiriii. 2S. 
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mighty no longer the free dispenser of gratuitous 
pardon. This would represent the Creator and 
Sovereign as a debtor to the creature and the sin- 
ner. This would claim for man's imperfect services 
those rewards which even his perfect obedience 
could not merit. This would derogate from the 
necessity and efficacy of that righteousness of Jesus 
Christ which is the only meritorious cause of man's 
acceptance. Repentance is indeed the condition of 
pardon ; that is, God hath promised pardon to those 
who repent. But this promise is made not in refer- 
ence to their repentance as constituting a ground of 
merit, but to the righteousness o£ Christ, on account 
of which alone, God is pleased to reward their pe- 
nitence with pardon, with his favour, and with 
everlasting life. The most holy works of penitence, 
laid on the altar as a propitiation to God, would be 
consumed by the flames of his justice. It is the 
blood of Christ only which extinguishes divine 
wrath, and procures mercy for mankinA 

Brethren, I have laid before you the most com- 
mon and dangerous mistakes concerning repent- 
ance. Seek, I beseech you, to avoid them by che- 
rishing an habitual and lively sense of the evil of 
sin, by the review of your actual transgressions, by 
sincere contrition for them, by hearty detestation 
and renunciation of every sinful passion and pur- 
suit, by renewed obedience, purifying your hearts 
and extending to every part of Christian duty. 
Look for strength to perform this work of repent- 
ance in all its exercises, and in all its demands, to 
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the grace of God. Look for the acceptance of your 
repentance even made perfect by all the fruits of 
righteousness to the merits of Christ, the only re- 
fuge of the sinner, the only confidence even of the 
confirmed saint. 

Bear in mind, I beseech you, the awful admoni- 
tion, " Except ye repent, ye shall perish." It was 
the admonition of Christ to his beloved disciples ; it 
is his admonition, brethren, to each one of you. 
Even now, from that throne of mercy where his 
intercessions are poured forth, he addresses to you 
the warning, " Except ye repent, ye shall perish." 
Shall the warning pass away with that breath 
which, commissioned by him, delivers it ? 

Will you go from diis sacred temple as perhaps 
you entered it, careless, impenitent, devoted to the 
world ? Yet once again, not to aggravate your con- 
demnation, but in the anxious hope of saving your 
souls, I proclaim, in the name of my Lord and 
Master, the awful denunciation — oh, my soul, do 
thou remember it — " Except ye repent, ye shall 
perish I ** 
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DELAY OF REPENTANCE. 
Psalm cxix. 60. 

/ made hasle, and delayed not to keep thy commandments* 

'* Xhe children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light."* In worldly 
matters men are wiser than in their spiritual con- 
cerns. This is a truth which the voice of inspir- 
ation hath pronounced, and which daily experience 
confirms. It is particularly verified in the conduct 
of which most men are guilty, the procrastination 
of their repentance, their delay on entering into a 
religious life. Propose to them some worldly object 
which arouses their imagination and their passions ; 
and though the attainment of it be uncertain, and 
the possession transitory, and unproductive of sub- 
stantial enjoyment, you behold every desire and 
power of the soul enlisted in the pursuit. Delay in 
the use of any means likely to obtain this eagerly 
coveted object is branded with the odious epithet 
of a folly which deprives, in general estimation, him 
who is guilty of it of his title to common sense and 
common prudence. But propose to men those 
spiritual joys which religion confers ; urge them to 

* Luke, xvi. 9. 
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the care of their souls, those imperishable princi{des 
which will exist when their corporeal part has 
mingled with its native dust ; exhibit to tlieir em- 
brace those virtuous pleasures which, exalting their 
nature, wiU constitute their never-ending happiness, 
when the world, and all that it contains, shall be 
consumed in the fires of the last day — yes — pro- 
pose to men objects alone worthy of their supreme 
pursuit, and gratifying to their immortal powers — 
and you behold them indifferent to the offer, or 
tardy in the acceptance of it. You see them delay- 
ing, fronl day to day, the zealous use of those means 
which alone can secure to them these spiritual and 
enduring blessings. Instead of *^ making haste, and 
delaying not to keep the commandments of their 
Grod," they continue engrossed with worldly con- 
cerns ; and postpone to a more convenient season 
that provision for eternity which should be the 
chief business of life. 

Alas I that man, exposed to the just displeasure 
of an holy God, should for a moment delay to avert 
the wrath of him who '^ is able to destroy for ever 
both soul and body in hell."* Alas I that man, the 
fleeting periods of whose earthly existence may in 
an instant be terminated by a thousand accidents 
which he can neither £:>resee nor avert, should 
delay the securing of his eternal interest. Alas I 
that the heirs of immortality, to whom are oXkxed 
joys as exalted in degree as they are endless in 
duration, should delay to secure them — should for 

* Matt. X. 88. 
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a moment risk tho loss of them, and incur the 
danger of endless woe. 

This conduct is at variance with common sense 
and common prudence. And yet it is the conduct 
which characterises the bulk of mankind. How few 
evoi of us, my brethren, can plead exemption from 
the guilt of it, and with sincerity join in the humble 
declaration of the Psalmist to God, << I made haste, 
and delayed not to keep thy commandments." 

By procrastinating our repentance ; by delaying 
our entrance on a religious life — 

I. We incur the highest degree of guilt. 

IL We render our salvation more difficult and 
hazardous. 

III. We fail to secure our present felicity. 

IV. We diminish our future rewards; 

V. We even render our attainment of these re- 
wards wholly uncertain. 

By delaying our repentance, and our engaging in 
the service of God — 

I. We incur the highest degree of guUL 

It is the command of God, that we turn from our 
sins, and engage in his service. He is supremely 
worthy of the constant homage of our hearts and 
service of our lives. All the excellences in the 
human character which excite our admiration and 
esteem, in an infinite degree centre in him; and 
there is no relation which can constitute a ground 
of duty and gratitude, which he does not sustain 
towards us. 

He is our Maker, from whom we have derived 
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our being ; our Sovereign, whose authority over us 
is founded on his wisdom, his power, and his good«- 
ness ; our Judge, to whom we must render an 
account ; our Father, who regards us with infinite 
tenderness and compassion; our Preserver, who 
sustains and guards us through the numberless evils 
of life ; our Benefactor, who dispenses to us all our 
enjoyments ; and, including every relation of power, 
and of goodness, God, our Saviour — our Saviour 
from sin, from guilt, from endless condemnation — 
our Restorer to holiness, to peace, to everlastbg 
glory. These exalted relations impose on us the 
most imperious duty to love and serve the Author 
of our being and the God of our salvation. In 
delaying for a moment to render God this service, 
we disregard these infinite obligations. He who 
delays to turn from his sins and to serve God, 
defies the authority, the power, the justice, of his 
Maker, his Sovereign, and Judge ; he contemns the 
kindness, the goodness, the mercy of his Father, 
Preserver, Benefactor, and Saviour. Higher rela- 
tions he cannot disregard; stronger obligations he 
cannot violate. 

Postpone not, then, your repentance, your en- 
gaging in the service of God. Every mouient*s 
delay stains your soul with deeper guilt, and renders 
you more exposed to the just displeasure of God. 
<' Make haste, and delay not to keep his command- 
ments." This is your supreme duty. To this you are 
bound by the highest obligations. The longer this 
duty is neglected, the longer these obligations are 
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.violated, the greater will be your guilt, and the 
more obnoxious you will be to wrath. 

And, let me observe, 

II. The more difficvU and hazardous will be your 
return to God, and the work of your salvation. 

Consider the increase of your guilt by delay ; the 
power of habit ; the possibility of God's withdraw- 
ing his grace; the magnitude of the work; the 
certainty that no more convenient time will occur 
— and you will perceive that delay will render more 
difficult and hazardous the work of salvation. 

1. Your guilt is ina^eased by dday, and thus you 
are rendering more difficult your return to God. 

As your guilt increases, so will increase your 
reluctance to consider it, and humbly to confess it. 
And yet he only who acknowledgeth his iniquity, 
and is sorry for his sin, can have any hope of receiv- 
ing pardon. As your guilt is aggravated by a 
longer continuance in sin, and contempt of those 
numerous obligations that urge you to the service of 
God, so in proportion will be the pain attending the 
consideration of your guilt, and the humble confes* 
sion of it. 

Sinners, what hope you from delay ? You are now 
averse to enter on the duty of repentance ; because 
it is painful to contemplate the dark series of your 
transgressions, your numerous abuses of the mercy 
of your God, your presumptuous provocations of 
his justice. But, every day these transgressions 
are increased in enormity ; and these abuses of the 
divine mercy, and provocation? of divine justice» 
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become more numerous and aggravated. By delay, 
then, you are only strengthening the causes which 
prevent you from returning unto God. Every day 
the review of your sins, the recollection of your 
guilt, will become more pain^l to you. Every day 
increases the bitterness of that sorrow with which, 
if ever you obtain mercy, your sins must be con- 
fessed, and the severity of that discipline by which 
you must be reclaimed from sin to the service of 
God. For, 

2. By delay, the habits of sin become confirmed* 
It is a law of our nature, invariable in its oper- 
ation, that habits are formed by a continuance in 
any particular practice or course of conduct, which 
are rendered more fixed and difficult of removal the 
longer they are indulged. How greatly, then, are 
the difficulties and hazards of repentance increased 
by delay ! There is a natural modesty, which blushes 
at the first commission of a wicked action. The 
sense of reputation and honour is, in the first stages 
of sin, some restraint on the excesses of sinful pas- 
sion. But these sensibilities become weakened by 
the habit of resisting them. Conscience, whose ad- 
monitions have been often disregarded, ceases to ob- 
trude her friendly voice. Her warnings being often 
contemned, they no longer arouse or alarm. The 
heart becomes hardened to admonition, to warning, 
to remorse ; so that, through the power of habit, 
the sinner is at length given over to '< lasciviousness* 
to work all undeanness with greediness." * 

• Ephes. iy. 19. 
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How difficult must it be to arouse him who is thus 
sunk in the torpor of sin — whose conscience is thus 
silenced, whose heart is thus seared! Like an in- 
veterate disease, sin has seized all the faculties of 
the soul; and by the most severe remedies only, 
can she be restored to health and soundness. Oh — 
we are rendering, by delay, our salvation more dif- 
ficult and hazardous. Nawy we are delaying this 
important work, because of its difficulty. But if to 
be just, to be merciful, to be humble, to be pious, to 
be holy, to keep a conscience void of offence, to live 
righteously, soberly, and godly in the world, and to 
throw off all the habits of sin, be now a difficult and 
painful task ; how much more difficult and painful 
will it be, when those habits are confirmed by 
delay; when that tenderness of conscience, that 
sensibility of heart, which now oppose some obsta- 
cles in the career of sin, and render more easy our 
return to God, are blunted and extinguished ; and 
when sin becomes the element congenial to all the 
thoughts and affections of the soul. Oh — let us 
not delay for a moment to enter on a work which 
delay only renders infinitely more difficult and ha- 
zardous. Let us escape from this thraldom, lest its 
ehains be riveted on us for ever. Let us escape, 
lest iniquity prove our ruin. Now, now is the 
accepted time. Let us repent, whUe it is called 
To*day, lest we be << hardened through the deceit- 
fulness of sin."* 

S. For it is possible that God. provoked by our 

• Hd>. iiL 13. 
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delay, may withdraw that grace which U necessary 
to repentance. 

<< God, indeed, has no pleasure in the death of a 
sinner ;" and whensoever " the wicked man tumeth 
away from the wickedness which he hath com- 
mitted, and doeth that which is lawful and right, 
he shall save his soul alive."* There are no depths 
of guilt which cannot be reached by God's mercy. 
Manasses, an idolater and oppressor; Peter, who 
renounced his friend and master in the hour of his 
calamity; the thief, who upon the cross was suf- 
fering the just punishment of his evil deeds ; and 
Saul, the furious persecutor, even unto death, of the 
disciples of the Lord, — all these are exhibited as 
monuments of the forbearance, the mercy, the 
powerful grace of God. No penitent sinner, how- 
ever great his iniquity, should sink into despair. 
But still, to keep us frpm that presumption which 
delays our return to God, in the expectation that 
his grace will be always ready to aid us, to reclaim 
us from sin, and to establish us in holiness, there are 
awful denunciations revealed. We are told that 
there is " the day of our visitation," " the accepted 
timef ," in which mercy is freely offered to us, and 
the grace of God striving in our hearts, and exciting 
us to work out our salvation. If, during this day of 
grace, we attend not to the calls of God*s mercy, 
but despise his counsel, and will none of his re- 
proof; if, while the light of divine truth shines 
around us, we do not attend to the things that be- 

• Ezekiel, xviii. 27. f 1 Peter, ii. 12. 1 Cor. vL 2. 
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long to our peace, the night cometh when they 
will be "hid from our eyes."* Oh — there is a 
night of darkness, when we shall " grope as the 
blmd, and be in desolate places like dead men f ;" 
when that voice of mercy, which we so often dis- 
regarded, no more pours forth the words of conso- 
lation ; nor that light of divine grace, which we so 
often rejected, guides our feet into the way of 
peace. 

See then, O sinners, the danger of delay. The 
door of mercy may be shut upon you. Weary of 
admonishing you who continue to despise him, God 
may leave you to " eat of the fruit of your own 
way, and to be filled with your own devices." J 
Repentance may become morally impossible; not 
through any defect of God's grace, or failure of his 
mercy, but through the long indulged perverseness 
of your own hearts, which hath provoked him to 
wiUidraw from you his Holy Spirit. " Seek ye the 
Lord, then, while he may be found ; call ye upon 
him while he is near." § " Make haste, and delay 
not to keep his commandments;" lest tlie day of 
grace, in which only this work can be performed, be 
closed for ever. 

4. But should God, in his infinite mercy, vouch- 
safe to you the gracious admonitions and aids of his 
Holy Spirit, and, notwithstanding your perverse 
continuance in sin, keep alive those sensibilities to 
goodness, those apprehensions of divine justice, 
those desires for the divine favour, which at some 

* Luke, xix. 42. f laa. liz. 10. \ Prov. i. SI. § Isa. It. 8. 
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future period may urge you in earnest to return to 
him ; yet consider the moffnitude qf the work to be 
performed, and you will be satisfied how much delay 
increases the difficulty of performing it. 

The business of salvation is too important to be 
allotted to a short portion of our time — it should 
engross our life. Not merely to shed over the re- 
collection of our guilt the tears of sorrow, and in 
contrite confession to implore mercy ; but utterly 
to forsake and renounce our sins — not merely with 
superficial and occasional homage to address Jesus 
Christ as our Saviour ; but to embrace him in all 
his offices, with an enlightened and steadfast faith — 
not merely to abstain from some of the grosser acts 
of sin; but to be purified from all iniquity — not 
merely to exhibit the exterior of decorum ; but to 
be "renewed in the spirit of our minds*" — not 
merely to observe some of the commandments and 
ordinances of God ; but to " walk in all his com- 
mandments and ordinances blamelessf *' — not merely 
to obtain the mastery over some one sinful passion ; 
but to " crucify j: " them all — not merely to display 
some one virtue, but to exhibit all the graces of 
the Spirit, " to add to oiur faith virtue, knowledge, 
and temperance, and patience, and godliness, and 
brotherly kindness, and charity §" — not merely to 
perform occasionally some one deed of piety or 
mercy ; but to abound in all the fruits of righteous- 
ness — this is the work of the Christian ; a work 
immensely great in itself, and rendered more diffi- 

* Rom. ZU.2. t Luke, \ 6, t (^<^ ▼• 24. ^ 2 Pet. i. 5, 6, 7. 
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cult from its opposition to many powerful propen- 
sities of our nature, and to the temptations which 
constantly assail us in the world. 

It is a warfare in which the most formidable 
enemies must be overcome to gain a triumph. It 
is a race in which every power of the soul must be 
incessantly and vigorously exerted to obtain the 
prize. The triumph cannot be gained, nor the prize 
won, but by courage, resolution, watchfulness, zeal, 
perseverance. And is this a work to be delayed ? 
A work which requires the whole period of our life, 
is it to occupy only a portion, and that perhaps 
only a small portion of it ? A work which requires 
the exertion of all our faculties in their highest 
vigour ; shall it be deferred to the time of sickness or 
old age? The period of sickness and old age, when 
sinking nature requires to be enlivened by the hopes, 
and fortified by die consolations of religion, is that 
the period in which the soul can sustain the sorrows 
and pangs of repentance ? When her powers are en- 
feebled by the infirmities of the body, her decaying 
companion, and by long continued exertion, is that 
the time to engage in the high exercises of faith ; in 
a contest with those temptations, which, from having 
often seduced us, have become our masters ; with 
those passions, which, often indulged, have usurped 
dominion over us? Alas I fatal may prove this delay. 
The business of salvation is the business of the 
present moment. Postpone it — it may never be 
performed. 

5. For, still further, you postpone your repent- 

I 4 
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ance, under the certainty that a tnore convenient 
season for the performance of it will never occur. 

Whatever difficulties now exist, will exist here- 
after, increased by delay. Whatever opposition 
you now experience, will by delay become more 
formidable. If now these difficulties, and this oppo- 
sition> deter you from a religious life, what folly to 
expect that hereafter, when they are become for- 
midable, they will intimidate you less. If now you 
are averse to tlie exercises of penitence and piety, 
what folly to expect that you will be more inclined 
to them at some future period, when by indulgence 
your aversion to them has increased. Now^ now 
is the most convenient season. Delay increases 
your guilt. Delay confirms your evil habits. Delay 
may provoke God to withdraw his grace. Delay 
diminishes the time in which the immense business 
of your salvation must be performed. " Make 
haste, then, and keep the commandments of your 
God." 

The folly of delay is rendered still more ap- 
parent by the third principal consideration which 
was stated — that by this conduct, 

III. We neglect the highest enjoyments. 

We delay, perhaps, our return to God, because 
we are unwilling to part with the pleasures of sin. 
But we consider not the enjojnnents which we 
lose — enjoyments as far superior to the pleasures 
of sin, as the joys of the spiritual and immortal 
part of man exceed those of his gross and sen- 
sual body. Is there no satisfaction in the tes- 
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timonj of a good conscience ; no pleasure in free- 
dom from turbulent passions, in well regulated 
tempers and holy affections ; no joy in confidence 
in God's mercy through Jesus Christ, in the sense 
of his ever-present favour and protection ? Is there 
no consolation in the well groimded assurance, that 
whatever may be the pains and struggles of death, 
it will translate us to a state of never-ending blessed- 
ness and glory ? Does the contemplation of the 
holy occupations, the transcendent joys of this 
kingdom of glory, afford no comfort, no pleasure, to 
the soul of the Christian ? Ah ! all these enjoy- 
ments, so pure, so substantial, so exalted, we neg- 
lect, when we delay our repentance and return to 
God. And we neglect them for the sake of plea- 
sures which soon pass away, and leave behind the 
sting of shame and remorse; which corrupt the 
soul, and, rivetting on her the chains of sin, will for 
ever debar her from the enjoyment of the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God. 

But should you put in execution the vows of 
repentance ; should the difficulties which delay 
has thrown in the way of your engaging in his 
service be overcome, and at some late period of 
life, perhaps on the bed of death, through the su- 
perabundant grace of God, you should become a 
true penitent; still you will have not only lost 
through life the pleasures of religion, but, 

IV. You will have diminished your future rewanls. 

There is no truth more plain from Scripture and 
from reason, than that, while our reward is of the 
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free grace of God, our felicity hereafter will be in 
proportion to our progress in holiness here, and to 
the number and purity of those good works which, 
throi^h Divine grace, we perform. In that heavenly 
house, where the righteous enter, << are many man- 
sions*,*' suited to their respective advances in virtue, 
and consequent capacities for happiness. And as 
in the natural firmament << one star differeth from 
another star in glory f," so in the new heavens the 
holy saints which adorn it will shine forth with dif- 
ferent degrees of lustre. To assign equal degrees of 
happiness to him who has served God with the full 
and uniform vigour of piety, and to him who offers, 
to his long contemned Maker, affections enfeebled by 
age, and no longer capable of relishing criminal in- 
dulgences ; to the pious saint who is finishing his 
course full of good works as he is of years, and to 
the hoary penitent who presents before the throne 
of. his Maker only the late sighs of contrition and 
resolutions of obedience; would be a conduct utterly 
unworthy of that just Judge who hath declared that 
he will << reward every man according to his works*:):" 
Forfeit not, my brethren, for cM the perishing 
pleasures of this world, one degree of that joy 
which lasts for ever. Let not your love of eartlily 
splendour tarnish the lustre of your celestial felicity. 
Exchange not, for aU the treasures of the earth, 
one of those pearls that would adorn your crown of 
glory. Aim at obtaining a high rank among the 
beatified spirits that surround the throne .f the 

• John, xiv. 2. f 1 Cor. xt. 44. \ Matt. xvi. 27. 
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Eternal. Seek to augment the felicity which awaits 
those who patiently continue in well-doing. << Make 
haste, and delay not to keep the commandments of 
your God." For, 

V. Delay may wholly wrest from you these future 
rewards. 

By sin, you have forfeited your title to them. 
By evangelical repentance and obedience this title 
must be restored. You delay ^our entrance on this 
great work ; the securing of your title to heavenly 
felicity ; though you " know not what a day may 
bring forth."* You delay a work of immense mag- 
nitude — of indispensable necessity — on which de- 
pend the interests of eternity ; though you cannot 
command one hoiur, nor arrest one moment of your 
fleeting time. You delay, though an eternity of 
happiness depends upon your speedy repentance ; 
upon your making haste to obey the commandments 
of God. You delay, until to-morrow, until some 
more distant period, the work of repentance, al- 
though this night your soul may be required of you I 
Is this folly? Is this madness? Can reasonable 
creatures, who pride themselves on their intel- 
ligence, their wisdom, their prudence, thus postpone 
the concerns of their souls ; when the next moment 
may close their mortal career, and seal their eternal 
doom ? Alas I that doom, if repentance has been 
delayed, will be everlasting woe I 

<< Make haste, then, and delay not to keep the 
commandments of your God." 

* ProTerbs, nxm. 1. 
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To every state of life this exhortation will apply. 

Youth is the fittest season for commencing a re- 
ligious course : for then the habits of sin are not 
formed, and the ingenuous heart is most susceptible 
of the impressions of divine grace. And perhaps 
youth is the only season allotted to many as the 
period of their probation. They are summoned to 
an eternal world before they have arrived at the 
vigour of mature age. 

And if this period be reached, and the work of 
repentance be not performed — then let it be com- 
menced before the powers of the soul lose their full 
vigour to conflict with temptation, and the devotion 
of our life to God lose its value in his sight. 

For, should his mercy have spared us until old 
age ; alas I what then can we offer him but feeble 
powers, cold and sluggish affections, languid ex- 
ertions in his service ? Alas I how can we then 
sustain the agonies of penitence ; how can we then 
struggle with inveterate habits ; how can we then, 
with full purpose of heart, serve that God whom 
we have hitherto despised I* Yet, with God, nothing 
b impossible ; and in the worst extremity we should 
cry unto him who is mighty to save. 

Oh I then, brethren, act in spiritual tilings with 
the same prudence which in temporal matters you 
constantly exercise. Were an important temporal 
concern at stake, there would be no delay — all 
would be eagerness, activity, zeal. The business 
of to-day would not be deferred until to-morrow. 
And are your temporal concerns of more import- 
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ance than your eternal interests? To-da^f then, 
repent ; to-day, enter on that religious course which 
only can bring you peace here and hereafler. Could 
the prisons of despair be now unclosed, and could 
you ask the unhappy spirits that are there con- 
signed to weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth, 
the cause of their ruin ; an answer would issue tliat 
would appal the stoutest bosom — It was delay. 
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THE POWER OF FAITHr 



Mark, ix. 23. 

Jstus said wUo him, If thou canst believe, ate things are posnAle to 

him thai beUeveth* 



This is one of many passages in which our Saviour 
speaks of faith, or firm reliance on his power and 
goodness, as the sure recommendation, or indispens- 
able requisite, for obtaining whatever was asked of 
him. Of this power and goodness he was continu- 
ally giving such abundant and public proofs, that to 
rely upon them would be the natural movement of 
every honest and unprejudiced mind. We cannot, 
therefore, be at all surprised that he fixed upon this 
test, as sufficient to prove a disposition worthy of 
his favour. On this ground he made the declaration 
in my text to the father of the demoniac boy, whom 
his disciples had proved unable to relieve. The 
anxious father, with an earnestness which showed 
the sincerity of his soul, cried out, with tears, « Lord, 
I believe ; help thou mine unbelief I" (ver. 24.) That 
is, " Lord, I feel the reliance thou requirest ; but if 
not with sufficient strength, do thou assist me to 
feel it as I ought." Thus did he acknowledge the 
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power of Jesus, not only over the bodies, but over 
the souls of men. He was consequently approved ; 
and the restoration of his child immediately fol- 
lowed. 

The case was one of peculiar difficulty ; and the 
Apostles had failed in their attempt, as Jesus de- 
clared, frijm weakness of faith. This St. Matthew 
plainly says, in his account of the same event 
(xvii. 20.). In St. Mark, our Lord only replies, 
that in such cases prayer and fasting were required 
(ver. 29.) : but as prayer is one of the highest acts 
of faith, the answer is of similar force. Prayer, 
offered with purity and sincerity, is the genuine 
sacrifice of faith ; and fasting, one of those devo- 
tional exercises which tend to bring it to perfection. 

Every one who hears me must remember enough 
■of the Gospel history to know, that in many other 
instances the relief of the diseased or distressed 
was made, by the same authority, to depend upon 
the degree of faith exhibited by the persons them- 
selves, or by those who interceded for them.* 
At this time, therefore, the declaration of our 
Saviour was strictly true, in the most literal sense, 
^< If thou canst believe, all things are possible 
to him that believeth ;" the greatest miracles may 
be performed in his favour : and soon after, accord- 
ing to St. Matthew, he declared to his disciples, 
that by even a small degree of genuine faith, they 
might be enabled to remove mountains, if that 
were a thing to be desired. Faith m the name of 

* This is fully explained in the first of these Sermons. 
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Christ, or reliance on its power, at that same period, 
actuaUy enabled a person who did not follow him to 
cast out devils ; and even that irregular faith was 
accepted by our Lord, as a proof that he who had 
it was not far from being converted. << Forbid him 
not," he said ; << he that is not against us is on our 
part," (ver. 40.) 

In this first sense, it is clear that we, at this day, 
have no right whatever to apply the words to our- 
selves, miraculous effects of faith being no longer 
indulged to the disciples of Christ. But, in another 
sense, his declaration may be regarded as applicable 
to every age of Christianity, and even to ourselves ; 
which is this, that to him who truly believes, who 
has that real faith which places a full reliance on 
the words and promises of Christ, no effort of moral 
or religious exertion is impossible, " All things are 
possible to him that believeth ;" exertions the most 
difficult, sacrifices the most painful, may be made, 
by those who are possessed of this high qualification. 

The same character has always belonged to a 
strong and lively faith. Full of the wonders thus 
effected under the former dispensations, the in- 
spired writer to the Hebrews exclaims, " The time 
would fail me to tell of those, who through faith 
subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained 
promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the 
violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out 
of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in 
fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens." 
(^Heb. xi. 32 — 34*.) True it is, that in some of 
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these instances the miraculous interposition of God 
co-operated with the faith of his servants ; but the 
efficient principle in their minds was the same — 
belief and firm reliance that God would enable 
them to perform the services which he required; 
and they were not mistaken; nothing proved im- 
possible to them I 

In the like manner, we also might truly say, that 
time would fail us to tell of those who, in every age 
of the Gospel, have been enabled, through faith, to 
triumph over all the temptations of the world, and 
all the malice of iniquity; — of those who, at the 
call of duty, have renounced all earthly hopes, or 
gone forth willingly to meet the most appalling 
dangers ; of those whom the severest tortures could 
not move, nor the most dreadful forms of death 
dismay. Wherever persecution has raged, in any 
country, and in any age, such wonders of faith have 
been displayed ; and displayed not only by men of 
firm and practised courage, but, in many instances, 
by those who till then had lived in ease and luxury, 
even those of tender age or delicate sex. What 
then, in a moral sense, can be impossible to faith so 
firm? 

Nor is it difficult to perceive, that the principle 
itself is of sufficient strength to produce extraor- 
dinary effects ; supposing only, that it so completely 
possesses the mind as to leave no place for uncer- 
tainty or doubt. For it implies a clear and invincible 
belief, that the utmost advantages and satisfactions 
of this life are less than nothuig in comparison with 
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the Divine promises respecting the life to come ; and, 
on the other hand, that nothing can possibly be suf- 
fered in this world, for conscience-sake, which will 
not be infinitely overbalanced by the rewards pre- 
pared for the righteous in a world which will have 
no end. When a belief like this fails to produce its 
due effect upon the conduct of men, it cannot be for 
want of power in itself, it must be from being held 
imperfectly; fi*om being mixed with more or less of 
doubt, or a vague idea of the possibility, at least, of 
its being erroneous. Is not this, then, the faith too 
commonly held even by sincere Christians ? They 
believe in a general way ; they cannot but believe, 
so abundant are the evidences which demand their 
assent : but when the hour of trial comes, the pre- 
sent good or evil occupies the mind, fills, engrosses, 
blinds it ; and the distant views of faith fade, and, 
though unaltered, seem uncertain. 

This is the weakness of our nature, and must of 
necessity prevail, unless where the previous per- 
suasion amounts to real faith, and is so strong that 
nothing can have power to counteract its force. 
Even then,firom another kind of weakness, resolution 
may fail, and prove unequal to perform what con- 
science clearly dictates, and reason unequivocally 
confirms. Is this, then, a misfortune which admits of 
no remedy ? It would be so, in general, did not 
Divine mercy interpose. By this, a remedy for 
human weakness is provided, and a never-failing 
resource supplied, in that sincere and earnest prayer, 
to which the aid of the consoling and supporting 
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spirit never is denied. Through this it is that faith 
has proved triumphant in trials apparently too great 
for human nature — in circumstances hardly credible, 
though true beyond all doubt. 

In saying this, I allude not only to the apostolic 
age, in which miraculous support was doubtless given 
to persecuted Christians; nor even to the times 
immediately following, in which the great examples 
of the first martyrs were fresh in memory, to ani- 
mate the courage, and support the constancy, of 
sufferers ; but also to the latest times in which to 
suffer for the Gospel has been demanded of the 
faithful. In those times, as well as in the former, it 
is only necessary to look into the History of Mart3rr- 
doms*,toseefull proof of the invincible power of faith, 
displayed in persons of various ages and of either 
sex, whom neither the blandishments of life could 
tempt, nor the horrors of torture and death dismay .f 

It is clear, therefore, that, according to this 
secondary sense of our Saviour's words, " nothing 

* A clear, beautiful, and affecting sketch of the principal 
English martyrdoms for the Protestant faith, under the per- 
secuting Mary, is given in the fourteenth chapter of Southei/s 
Book of the Church, Vol. II. The facts are chiefly taken from 
Fox, but they are related with a selection and taste better cal- 
culated to attract attention in these days, than the homely, though 
really eloquent, narratives of Fox. 

f The voluntary renunciation of the world by devotees of 
all descriptions, and the hardships to which they have exposed 
themselves, may also be thought wonderful. But these instances 
only prove that enthusiasm, wholly occupying the mind, can 
sometimes imitate the power of genuine faith. 
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is maralfy impossible to him that believeth.** That 
which on any other principle would not be possible, 
the views, the motives, the corroborating persua- 
sions of true faith, supported by the inward aid 
vouchsafed to Christian prayer, are able infallibly to 
effect. 

When we behold, then, as we must with sorrow 
and shame, the great remissness of the Christian 
life, as we see it now exhibited in society ; when we 
observe that many think it hard, and some impos- 
sible, to make even the most slight and easy sacri- 
fices to the great principle of duty, to what can we 
attribute this effect but to the weakness or deficiency 
of faith ? It must be that there is some want of a 
due and lively conviction respecting the great motives 
of obedience ; and that men do not sufficiently be- 
lieve, or but imperfectly keep in mind, all that has 
been done and promised, to enable them to become 
more worthy of their high and holy calling. Thus 
it is, that instead of all things being possible to them 
that believe, nothing is found more possible to them 
than to others ; and faith, from doing all things, has 
come^ in common cases, to doing nothing. Instead 
of conquering, as formerly, the fear of danger, pain, 
and even the love of life itself^ it has ceased to stand 
in competition with the slightest assailants — too 
often not even with fancy, idleness, or folly. 

It follows then, that to become more steady, we 
must endeavour to become more faithful. The qua- 
lity of faith has never changed; the quantity alone 
is deficient. It is able still, as at the first, to remove 
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mountainB, or at least those obstacles which seem as 
mountains to the eye of doubt, irresolution, or timid- 
ity. The motives offered to us are the very same as 
those which actuated the Apostles — the same which 
have supported Christ's faithful servants in every 
later age ; but our conception of those motives is 
less strong, less dear, and less impressed upon 
our mmds. 

What, then, remains for us to do, if we would ap- 
proach more nearly to the glorious models set before 
us ? Certainly, to reanimate our faith, to strengthen 
it by all possible efforts ; to make it, instead of a 
dormant and inactive persuasion, a vigorous and 
energetic principle of action. Nor is it difficult to 
point out the means by which this effect may be 
produced ; premising only this imiversal truth, that 
whoever would excel in any branch of knowledge^ 
must make that knowledge his study, his meditation^ 
his delight ; without which it is most certain he will 
never become perfect in it. This is the general law 
of human acquirements, nor is religion an exception 
to the law : and to this^ in common with all other 
knowledge, is annexed the [leasing and most useful 
privilege, that whatever we study with diligence, 
soon becomes our delight. We can neither know 
nor love religion, unless we frequently employ our 
thoughts upon it, making it the object of some hours 
of study, and still more of meditation. An occa- 
sional and hasty glance upon the subject will never 
produce the effect. It must be made the business 
of our lives—* not indeed the exclusive business, but 
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one which, amidst all other occupations, however 
they may press, shall never be remitted or forgotten ; 
and what can have more claim to be thus far the 
constant business of this life, than that which is to 
cause our happiness in everlasting life ? 

To return, then, to the enquiry, how are we to 
animate and strengthen our faith ? I answer, clearly 
by increasing our know;.edge. Faith, as pos- 
sessed by the Apostles and first Christians, may be 
said to have come by sight or hearing. They saw 
the miracles of our Lord, they heard his divine dis- 
courses ; and as no man ever spake like that man, 
so no man ever did such mighty works. Therefore, 
unless they had hardened tlieir hearts, like the 
scribes and Pharisees, they could not but believe ; 
nor could they afterwards relinquish a faith, which 
the evidence of their own senses had thus established 
in them. In the next generation, and among distant 
people, faith became the work of evidence ; of the 
irresistible evidence of those plain and honest men, 
whose testimony had every natural, and some mira- 
culous characters of truth. The mouths of these 
first witnesses were afterwards closed by death, but 
they lefl their testimony written ; and their writings 
then supplied the place of their discourses. They 
who had heard the one, received and handed down 
the other. But, from this time, faith became in some 
degree an object of study. It was necessary to read 
what the first witnesses had written, in order to know 
what they had taught. Thus the gospels and other 
inspired writings were made the genuine seeds of 
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faith ; and having been received with due regard 
and veneration, were carefully and providentially 
preserved from injury through every following age* 
Unlike all other books that the world has ever 
seen (excepting only those of the former Scriptures), 
these writings carry lasting and increasing testimony 
within themselves. The simple dignity of the style^ 
the divine purity of the doctrines, the sublime cha- 
racter of the Saviour, with the prophecies delivered 
by him, fulfilled or fulfilling, these are characters 
which human artifice could neither invent nor imi- 
tate. To persons of candid minds, therefore, the 
internal evidence of the New Testament has always 
been sufficient for producing conviction. We do not, 
then, propose a long or difficult task, when we say to 
those who desire to increase and enliven their faith, 
'< Read the Gospels, the Acts, and the Epistles^ 
with diligence and attention ; compare the one part 
with the other, the doctrines of Christ with those of 
his Apostles ; the narrative of one Evangelist with 
those of the rest ; the parts in general that are his- 
torical, with the allusions* made to them afterwards 
in exhortation. In a word, examine the whole book 
by every possible test ; make every part of it, by 

* This is the task so admirably performed in that most con- 
vincing of all books, Palejfs Hora PavUnat* There the acute 
author compares the Acts of the Apostles with their Epistles, 
and proves, from the most nice and unsuspected coincidences, 
the utter impossibility that either could be fabricated from the 
other, or that any thing could cause their minute agreement 
(mostly unremarked before his time) but the natural consistency 
of plain truth. 
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frequent perusal, perfectly familiar to your mind^ 
and ready in your recollection ; the natural result 
will be> a full reliance on its truth, an intimate per- 
suasion of its divine authority, and a wish to pay 
obedience to its precepts, to the utmost of your 
power." These are the foundations of the faith ; and 
the deeper they are laid in the general knowledge of 
those Scriptures, and acquaintance with them, the 
firmer will be the edifice of faith erected in the 
mind. 

In laying this foundation, you will have learned 
also, as before suggested, to love the study of God's 
word; a study of which there is, in fact, no end. 
After making so excellent a beginning, many other 
branches of sacred knowledge will naturally attract 
your curiosity, and excite your desires. Every part 
of the sacred volume, from Moses to the last of the 
prophets, will be found to claim and to reward at- 
tention ; but the first foundation, the knowledge of 
the New Testament, every one may lay for himself. 

The humblest Christian may make himself ac- 
quainted with that sacred volume throughout, by 
mere repetition of reading. He may commit to 
memory all the acts of Christ, and all his divine dis- 
courses. By perseverance, he will soon extend his 
knowledge to all the acts and writings of the Apostles. 
He will know these things, if not in the original lan- 
guage, yet in a translation by which he cannot be 
misled; since, in general, it faithfully represents 
the sacred words, as the Apostles themselves would 
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have given them, had they written in our language.* 
Other sacred knowledge may require more or less 
of learning, but this is open to all ; and when this 
has been duly learned, much more will be desired, 
and more will easily be gained. But whether more 
or less be acquired by learned or unlearned Chris- 
tians, the most important acquisition will be the 
love of sacred knowledge, the desire of knowing 
more. 

Imperfect knowledge of these things produces 
feeble faith and wavering resolution. They who in 
any age or in any manner have been enabled to fight 
against the world, its temptations, or its terrors, have 
always been strong in the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures : they have been able manfully to wield the 
sword of the spirit, " which is the word of God.'' 

They who are so prepared, will not require ex- 
horting to any act of piety. They will be glad 
when it is said unto them, " let us go into the house 
of the Lord." They will pour out their hearts to 
God in private prayer, in the morning, in the even- 
ing, at night, and in every time and place, when 
they feel the want of strength, support, encourage- 
ment, or consolation. These, then, are the persons 
who will perceive and know, by their own expe- 
rience, that, excluding only the expectation of mira- 
culous powers, which are no longer given, ** nothing 
is impossible" to those who thus faithfully believe. 

* The exceptions to this assertion are so few and so incon- 
siderable, that, by such readers, they may be wholly disi«> 
garded, without the smallest peril to their faith. 
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Whoever would desire to feel the same persua- 
sion must foUow the same mode of instruction-— 
must become learned in the Scriptures, and power- 
ful in the word of God. The rest, through his 
grace, will follow as of course ; and the truth of our 
Lord's words, in this sense also, will be fully esta- 
blished. 

This experience let us all and each of us endea- 
vour to obtain ; and may God, of his great mercy, 
assist us in acquiring it. 
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LOVE THE PRINCIPLE OF TRUE 
RELIGION. 



HosEA, xi. 4. 

/ drew them with the c(yrds nfa mnn, mth the bandi qflove* 

They who place religion on the basis of fear alone 
have regard principally to such religions as man has 
usually invented for himself. A heathen writer, 
therefore, said with some show of truth, according 
to his own confined knowledge, that '< fear first made 
gods." — The fear of death, and of the greater cala- 
mities of life, might very probably have suggested, 
to uninstructed mortals, the idea of some tremen- 
dous beings from whom those dreaded evils pro- 
ceeded ; whom, therefore, they would naturally seek 
to propitiate by gifts and supplications. But such 
was not the origin of true religion, which was given 
to man entirely by Divine love; and though fear 
was afterwards introduced, being made necessary 
by the transgressions of men, it has maintained its 
great and distinguishing character of love through 
four successive revelations. * If man could be ren- 

* The revelation originally made to Adam ; the covenant 
with Noah and Abraham ; the Mosaic revelation ; and the 
Gospel. 
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dered perfect by any discipline, fear would be alto- 
gether excluded from true religion ; as, in fact, it 
was excluded from the devotion of that Man who 
alone was without sin : in conformity to which his 
Apostle tells us, that << perfect love casteth out fear, 
because fear hath torment." 1 John^ iv. 18. He 
adds, " He that feareth is not made perfect in love." 
Our blessed Lord, therefore, being perfect in love, 
divine and human, could not have known religious 
fear. 

Love was always the foundation of true religion.* 
God was first made known to the parents of man- 
kind by his goodness. He created them ; he placed 
them in a paradise of delights ; he informed and 
assisted them by beneficent revelations of himself. 
It was not possible that they should fail to love him : 
they could only love him. But as soon as they had 
sinned, immediately they began to fear. << When I 
heard thy voice, I was afraid, and hid myself." Gen* 
iii. 10. 

The increasing depravities of men soon made the 
fear of God a necessary part of religion ; ,and many 
awful judgments proved to them, that though God 
is in truth the giver of all good things, he is also a 
severe avenger of obstinate iniquity. When the 
world in general became lost to the love of God, he 

* Human mythology bad made some advances to improve- 
ment when it had learned to consider its gods as givers of good 
things (Sorr^pas %om») ; and the idea of deifying human bene» 
factors might have been suggested by the desire of having some 
certain friends in their imaginary heaven. 
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withdrew his knowledge also ; confining it to a single 
family, to whom his promises of love and mercy were 
renewed and confirmed, and his subsequent reve- 
lations given. The rest of the world were given up 
to their own imaginations, which ran wild into 
various superstitions, many of them impure, and 
still more of them terrific: for how should they 
love God, or think upon his goodness, who had lost 
all true, that is, all revealed knowledge of him? 
Nothing could more fully show how wretched an 
inventor of religions man is when left to himself, 
and how sure he is to wander in thick darkness 
without the light of Revelation. Men thus aban- 
doned to themselves committed various crimes, in 
honour, as they thought, of their ill-imagined dei- 
ties; they even sacrificed their own children to 
propitiate a fierce idol, who, if he was not wholly 
imaginary, was a t3rpe only of the most malignant 
of spirits. Nothing could more degrade the proper 
nature of man, and extinguish in him all genuine 
feelings of devotion, than the worship which was 
thus paid to objects the least worthy of it. Thus 
the service of fear prevailed, which is the true 
service of the devil ; and the service of love could 
not be paid to deities who had no worth or loveli- 
ness to recommend them. 

All these strange wanderings were permitted, as 
it seems, to prove more clearly the necessity of 
Divine light to guide the steps of man, and the 
need he has of God's assistance to save him from 
himself. 
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But, in all this period of darkness, God never lefl 
hunself without witness upon earth. One chosen 
people, selected from the rest, not for their peculiar 
merits (for on that ground no people upon earth 
could have been chosen), but for the exemplary 
piety of the founders of their race, preserved among 
them the records of God's goodness to mankind, 
and the promises of still more abundant mercies. A 
law was revealed to them, of whidi the great pur- 
poses were to keep them perfectly distinct from the 
other nations and their comiptioos, and to educate 
and prepare them for that better covenant which 
was yet to come. The law was given, says St. 
Paul, " as a schoolmaster, to bring them to Christ." 
Galai. iii. 24. Their law was indeed delivered to 
Ibem with terrors, which their corruption and per- 
verseness rendered necessary. It was revealed 
amidst " thunderB and lightning, and a thick cloud 
upon the mount, and the voice of the trumpet so 
exceeding loud, that all the people that was in the 
camp trembled." Exod. xix. 16. Also with the 
voice of words spoken, so terrific that all they who 
heard it " entreated that it might not be spoken to 
liiem any more." ff^ xii. 19. aUwding to Exod. 
XX. 19. 

Nevertheless, even this severer law was a most 
gradous gift and boon from heaven, and, as he who 
could best judge of it told his own disciples, founded 
alt<%ether on the principles of love to God and 
man ; on which two commands depend, as he said, 
« all the law and the prophets." If we look there- 
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fore, for the person, under the law, who most 
truly possessed the genuine spirit of religion, we 
shall find that it was David, who on that account, 
notwithstanding some grievous lapses into sin, was 
honoured with the peculiar title of << the man after 
God's own heart!" His soul was full of love to 
God and God's commandments : they were his 
study, his solace, his delight. To him, therefore, 
was the promise of the Saviour confirmed, and 
limited to his family and true descendants ; a pro- 
mise marvellously fulfilled, as we all know, in the 
birth of Jesus, of a virgin whose lineage fi:om David 
was known, and legally ascertained, even at that re- 
mote period. 

But, it may be asked, what memorial has this dis- 
tinguished personage left, by which we may know 
that such was the character of his feelings and of 
his heart on the subject of religion ? We answer, 
a book, which, if it may be characterised by any 
sii^le expression, cannot be more fitly described 
than as " a treasure of Divine love" — the Book of 
Psalms. Prophecies they are also, and frequently 
referred to by the Saviour, as foreshowing his person 
and office ; yet that which most frequently arrests 
the attention of the reader is the heartfelt and 
affectionate devotion which animates those sacred 
h3rmns. The love of God and his law, the zeal for 
his commandments, there abound much more than 
in any other even of the sacred books. They are 
seen alike in the songs of triumph and of lament- 
ation, of praise and of contrition. They form. 
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in truth, the most striking character of the whole. 
" I will lave thee, O Lord, my strength.** xviii. 1. 
<< The judgments of the Lord are true, and righteous 
altogelJier ; more to be desired are they than gold, 
yea, than much fine gold : sweeter also than honey 
and the honeycomb.'* xix. 10. " Lord, I have loved 
the habitation of thy house, and the place where 
thine honour dwelleth.'* xxvi. 8. But it is unneces- 
sary to multiply proofs from a book which every one 
must know to abound with them : where love, trust, 
gratitude, obedience, and holy zeal form the subjects 
of the most beautiful hymns that the voice of man 
has ever offered, or can offer, to a God of infinite 
mercy. Hymns*, which are still the very life and 
spirit of our devotions, even under the fuller light 
and bounty of the Gospel. How languid would be 
our service, how dull our worship, without the re- 
petition of these songs of Sion ! 

But the people of Israel proved that they were 
not to be governed by love or by gentle means. 
Even from the first giving of their law, blessings had 
been promised to them in abundant measure f, con- 
stant and unmixed, if they would but be obedient — 
if they would but have the sense and gratitude to 
prefer the living God, who had done such great 
things for them, to what they learned from the 

* Several, indeed, were not produced by David. But the few 
that were earlier were dictated by similar piety, and those that 
were later seem to have been made after bis model, and ani- 
mated by the same spirit. 

f Deut zxyiii. 1—- 14. 
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nations they foolishly admired, the worship of vain 
and abominable idols. But they preferred the 
curses of the law, or at least the conduct which 
led to them ; and they suffered accordingly for their 
obstinacy. Neither itxe divine hynms taught them 
by Da^d, nor the splendid worship instituted under 
Solomon, could keep them to their duty. They 
persevered in their iniquities, till defeat, disgrace, 
captivity, and banishment, the very worst evils 
threatened by Moses, fell at length upon them, and 
brought them in some measure to their senses. 

We see, however, by this history, that mercy, 
loving-kindness, and blessing, were the free and 
voluntary offers of Divine goodness, even under the 
less perfect covenant of the law ; and that, if the 
chosen people had been obedient, the love of God 
must infallibly have prevailed among them, since 
then they would have known him only by his good- 
ness and his bounties, and would have been blessed 
above all nations upon earth. 

But the mercies of God were intended for all 
mankind. The chosen people of God were only the 
appointed means of Introducing them. The sons of 
Israel might have been willing, obedient, and happy 
instruments of good to all the world ; they chose 
rather to be unwilling and disobedient, but still they 
were equally made instruments. The Divine pur- 
pose continued unchanged. In the fulness of time, 
therefore, and according to the gracious, but 
hitherto imperfectly understood, promises of God, 
was revealed a covenant of love and mercy, so sur- 
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prising, that even the inhabitants of heaven are said 
to look into it with wonder and delight I Compre- 
hend it we cannot ; but we certainly should receive 
it wit^ boundless joy, gratitude, and love^ if we had 
bat the understanding to conceive and estimate the 
smallest part of the goodness manifested in it. Suf- 
fice it to remark at present, that, by one great sacri- 
fice, all past transgressions were blotted out, tmd 
the pardon of all future sins provided for, on the 
easy terms of loving and obeybg the authw of such 
good, the fountain of such infinite mercy. What, 
then, but the blindness occasioned by human 
passions, and the worst of those passions, could pre- 
vent men firom seeing, feelingi and acknowledging 
so wonderful a blessing — so perfect a display of 
Divine love ? 

At the coming of the Saviour, (to show this 
gracious gift in all its beauty) every feature of alarm 
and terror was removed. There were no thunder- 
ings and lightnings, no dreadful sounds or threaten- 
ing clouds; but, on the c<mtrary, celestial hymns, 
sung by angelic voices, and announcing at once glad 
ddings to all people, <* glory to Grod in the highest, 
oeace on earth, and good-will towards men." The 
Redeemer, who was, as the prophets had foretold, 
tke Lord htmseffi came down to visit his own temple, 
condescended to become a man, and dwell among 
us ; but sudi a man, so full of mildness and un- 
mised benevolence, as never before was seen on 
earth, nor ever can again be amtemj^ated. Con- 
fiwrmably to what had been foretdd of him, he <' did 
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hot strive nor cry, he quenched not the smoking 
flax, nor broke the bruised reed." (Isaiahy xlii. 2, 3.) 
He scattered every blessing where he went, and, in 
return, received the grossest injuries, without a 
movement of anger. If ever he expressed an indig- 
nant feeling, it was against hypocrisy and pride; 
against those.who made religion vain by their super- 
stitious doctrines, and odious by their uncharitable 
spirit. What, then, must have been the perverseness 
of men who, in later times, could disfigure even his 
religion in a similar manner, and assume those very 
dispositions as the mark of piety which the Re- 
deemer had so often and so strongly reprobated I — 
who could become Scribes and Pharisees in the 
name of Christ ! 

Every thing in the appearance and conduct of 
Jesus Christ was perfect goodness ; he was mani- 
festly the messenger of love, from the source of all 
love. He brought with him good tidings to all men, 
<< to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile." To all 
without exception who would accept the terms of 
his blessed ^t, which were, to love and to obey ; 
to trust in him for all good ; and to bear for his 
sake, if necessary (but only if necessary), all evil ; 
as he himself did only good, but suffered patiently 
much evil. How unhappy, then, are they who have 
persuaded themselves (with whatever good meaning 
it may be) that he brought glad tidings only to a 
small and select part of mankind; or that he re- 
quired of them to inflict voluntary and unnecessary 
evils upon themselves! Both these things are oppo- 
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site, surely, to the spirit of his declarations, and the 
spirit of his conduct He invited all men to take 
his << easy yoke and light burden upon them ;" — and 
even for himself, who was to be the great example, 
he sought not suffering, though he met it with sub- 
mission and the mildest resignation. 

His purpose seems to have been to show com- 
pletely that Grod would draw mankind to him, as 
his prophet had foretold, '^ with the cords of a man, 
and with the bands of love/' The cords of a man 
can only mean the natural feelings and proper 
motives of our human nature ; and in order to draw 
us to love God by such means, every thing must be 
made clear to our understandings, concerning the 
goodness and the justice of God. Whatever mystery 
must, of necessity, hang over some parts of a cove- 
nant formed to connect finite man with the infinity 
of God ; still, if man was to have a natural love for 
God, — that is, one suited to his nature, — it must be 
made dear to him that Grod is infinitely good and 
just, as well as holy; for, without that, no love 
natural to man could be produced. No clouds must 
envelope this part of the dispensation ; nor must we 
be driven to ask ourselves in vain, << Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?*' otherwise our 
love to Grod must be unnatural and forced, conse- 
quently not sincere, nor seated in the heart. 

No clouds, in fact, are interposed ; every thing is 
plain and dear in this part of the subject, till dark- 
ened by the false systems of men. It is made as 
intelligible as words can make it, that the ^' Lord 

L 4 
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will judge the world in righteousness, and minister 
judgment to the people in uprightness," as he pro- 
mised hy his prophet David. Pscdm ix. 8. He sent 
his blessed Son to call us to salvation ; he has com- 
manded us to love him, for the reason most conso- 
nant to human feeling, because he has ao loved us. 
He has commanded us to love eadi other, because 
it is natural for brethren of good dispositions so to 
do. One affection is as natural as the other ; but, 
thou^ the love of God is first in dignitj and import- 
ance, the love of man is, of necessity, first in order; 
for, as St. John asks, ^ he that loveth not his bro- 
ther, whom he hath seen, how can he love God, 
whom he hath not seen ? " 1 John^ iv. 20. —We are 
also taught to love God, not selfishly, because he 
hath loved v&partialfy, or to the exclusion of others; 
but benevolently, because he hath so demonstrated 
his love to all mankmd. 

Of love thns produced, and thus confirmed, the 
necessary consequence will be a willii^ obedience; 
for what duty, other to God or man, is not included 
in a sincere and true aiection for them ? 

The terrors of the Lord, indeed, are not, even 
under the Gospel, wholly withdrawn; they could 
not be withdrawn, unless man had become more 
perfect. Bat they are reserved for the disobedient 
and impenitent ; for those who reject the gracious 
offers of salvation, or having recced, abuse them to 
evil purposes; and finally, for those with whom 
nothing but alarm and terror will prevail. But such 
was not the first purpose of Christ, as to punish the 
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Jews was contrary to the first puipose of the law : 
and they who delight to dwell exclusively on the 
terrific part of the subject, show rather their own 
evil temper than the genuine spirit of the Gospel, 
which is peace, love, and good-will to all men. 

Such, as I apprehend it, is the true religion 
OF Christ ; which, if it cannot make us insensible 
to the calamities of life, must tend most powerfully 
to remove the sting of death. In suffering, the 
utmost we can do is to suffer patiently, as our Lord 
gave us the example : but if our love to God be 
sincere and real, we shall depart hence with joy, 
when called to him whom we have loved, and whom 
we know to be love itself. 

Let us pray, then, to be endued by his Holy Spirit 
with this love, and every pure affection ; let us pray 
diligently for this blessing ; that we may not only 
believe and rightly understand his word, but be 
filled with all joy and peace in believing, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 
Matthew, v. 7. 

Blested are the merciful; /or they s/utU obtain mercy. 

When we reflect on the situation of men in the 
world, and their relation to one another, we might 
reasonably suppose that mercy, in its fullest sense, 
would be the natural feeling of their hearts, and 
rule of their conduct. All are creatures of the same 
heavenly Father, and as such> brethren* All are 
liable to the same wants, the same evils, the same 
afflictions; and we might expect this common lot 
to produce a general feeling of sympathy and com- 
passion. All are heirs of the same corruption, 
exposed to the same temptations, subject to the 
same infirmities; — we might suppose, therefore, 
that frailties into which all are equally liable to ML, 
would be treated by all with tenderness and pity. 
But we know that the fact is otherwise : and that 
though examples, beautiful examples of charity, 
sometimes appear where least looked for, and de- 
light us, like a verdant spot on a sandy desert ; yet 
whoever were to affirm diat the natural disposition 
of mankind is to show mercy and pity towards their 
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fellow-creatures, would affirm it in the face of all 
record, experience, and observation. As the public 
history of mankind is little else than a history of 
toars and fightings^ so their private history is but 
too often stained with envy, malice, and revenge. 
But this must not be among Christians. He, whose 
sole object in coming into the world was a merciful 
object, has pronounced his blessing on the merciful, 
and has pointed out mutual love as the distin- 
guishing token of his followers : " By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, that ye love 
one another." 

I shall, first, endeavour to show what this mercy 
is, which our Saviour thus strongly enforces and 
recommends ; and next, the grounds on which he 
recommends it, — why the merdfid are blessed, 

I. 1. Mercy, in the text, is pity, compassion, 
charity. And it is exercised, first, in a willingness 
to forgive, wherever we have been offended, instead 
of persecuting the offender. Yes ; though the right 
may be altogether on our side, nothing short of 
absolute necessity, in order to preserve ourselves, 
or absolute duty, in order to prevent future harm 
to others, should persuade us to inflict punishment 
upon one who has trespassed against us. Observe 
our Lord's command, — << If thy brother trespass 
against thee, rebuke him ; and if he repent, forgive 
him. And if he trespass against thee seven times 
in a day, and seven times in a day turn again to 
thee, saying, I repent, thou shalt forgive him*** 

* Luke, xvii. S. 
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And so St. Paul : << Avenge not yourselves ; but 
rather give place unto wrath ; for it is written, 
Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord."* 
Who was ever so hardly dealt with and sinned 
against as our Redeemer himself? And did this 
treatment extinguish his pity for his persecutors ? 
His disciples indeed, on one occasion, desired to 
call down fire from heaven ; but he restrained their 
vehemence, and replied, << Ye know not what man- 
ner of spirit ye are of.^f The spirit which I teach 
is a spirit of mercy, not of severity. Nay, when 
he beheld the very city where he had suffered so 
much, and was to suffer so much more, from the 
wickedness of the inhabitants, he yet to^ over it; 
wept over the misery which that wickedness had 
incurred. And with his last breath |, instead of 
desiring vengeance, he prayed for those who had 
used him so despitefully, and begged that, if it 
were possible, their punishment might pass from 
them : << Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.§ 

2. It is shown in pity for the temporal wants and 
bodily sufferings of our fellow-creatures. I do not 
mean that sickly feeling which turns away from a 
sight of distress or an object of misery as too 
shocking to be looked upon; but that active 
charity which forgets its own trouble that it may 
relieve the sorrows of another, and knows no limit 
to its efforts to assist except its power of assisting. 

* Rom. xii. 19. t Luke, ix. 54, 55. 

\ Id. xix. 41. § Id. zxiiL 34. 
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The great business which our Lord bad altrays 
in view was to act as the physician of the soul. 
Yet be did not think the bodily infirmities of man- 
kind a matter of no consequence ; he relieved suf 
fering wherever he found it ; nor is there a single 
instance recorded of his treating with harshness, or 
sending away unrelieved, those who applied to him 
for the cure of their diseases. On other occasions 
he worked miracles, to supply with provisions those 
who had been led by zeal or curiosity to follow 
him to a distance trom their own homes. We 
read, that ■' seeing the multitude, he had compas- 
sion on them, because they had nothing to eat, and 
if they were sent away fasting to their own houses, 
would faint by the way, for divers of them came 
from far."* 

In this merciful exercise of the power intrusted 
to them, the Apostles imitated their heavenly 
Master. Both have left us strict conunandment to 
follow their example, and " do good unto all men :" 
to be mercifiil after our power ; for, " whoso hath this 
world's good, and seeth his brother have need, and 
shutteth up his compassion from bim, bow dwelletb 
the love of God in him ? "f 

A spirit of selfishness is apt to be generated by 
the state of socie^ in which we live, which is a 
great hinderance to the active love of our neigh- 
hour. We consider the different ranks of men as 
nalterably fixed by the circumstances of their 
irth and education ; and this belief, which is no 
• Mark, TiiL 3. t Gal. vi. 10. 1 John, iu. 17 
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doubt just in the main, tends to withhold the at- 
tention of one class from the wants or difficulties of 
the other. Nothing can be more contrary to the 
merciful spirit of the Gospel. The Gospel repre- 
sents Christians as one great family; in which some 
may be younger, and weaker, and less gifted than 
others, and on that very account requiring the help 
of those who have more power, more talent, more 
experience. And when the Gospel was first 
preached and received, and Christians formed a 
small body only in each town or neighbourhood, 
they did live together as brethren, and what was 
wanting to some was made up by the abundance 
of others. The Apostle compares it to the ga- 
thering manna in the wilderness; of which it 
is written, that " he that had gathered much 
had nothing over ; and he that had gathered little 
had no lack." * This community of interests and 
interchange of assistance gave such an appearance 
of liberality and affection to the whole society, that 
the common remark of the unconverted heathen 
around them was, " See how these Christians love 
one another.'* 

My brethren, I wish this remark could be truly 
made of Christians now. But when I have seen the 
envy which too often attends the man who has 
some little advantage over his neighbour, and the 
jealousy which follows any gift that may be be- 
stowed, unless it is managed with as much exact- 
ness as a man would use in paying his debts, ^ so that 

• 2 Cor. viii. J 5. 
VOL. IV. M 
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it is difficult even to do good without stirring a 
multitude of evil passions, — I have sometimes 
thought that a by-stander might now more justly 
say, See how those who call themselves Christians 
hate one another. 

In proportion as you have imbibed the spirit of 
the Gospel, all these jealousies will give way to 
mutual love and good-will ; you will rejoice when 
others are benefited ; and you will labour to benefit 
them yourselves. Nor is it by those of large fortune 
or plentiful means alone that this blessed quality of 
mercy may be shown. You practise it when you 
sit by a neighbour's sick bed and cool his feverish 
tongue ; you practise it when you comfort the widow 
in her affliction; you practise it when you share 
your humblest pittance with those who are worse 
provided — whenever, in short, you do the least 
and lowest office of kindness, from a sense that the 
creatures of (rod and servants of your Redeemer 
ought not to pine for any thing which you can give 
them. God and your Redeemer will receive the 
charity as done to themselves. Jesus blessed the 
widow's mite ; and declared to his disciples, that 
whosoever should give them ^ a cup of water to 
drink in his name, and because they belonged to 
Christ, he should not lose his reward." * 

3. Another evidence of this character is pity for 
the faults of others, and for the ignorance which 
occasions them. Nothing, surely, is a greater object 
of pity than a man who lives in sin, or falls into sin. 

• Mark, ix. 41. 
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When we behold such a one, we behold a feUow- 
creature overcome by Satan, or the slave of Satan, 
and therefore in danger of the portion which awaits 
his slaves and his victims. Nor, again, is it any 
thing but a humbling sight to ourselves, who are 
bom in the same corruption, and subject to the 
same infirmities, and the moment we are abandoned 
by the grace of God, are liable to fall into the same 
errors. Yet who would think this, who remembers 
the malicious satisfaction with which the faults of 
our neighbour are seen, are pointed out, are often 
exaggerated ? Satan, the author and lover of evil, 
might indeed rejoice when he had tempted Adam 
to disobey die Divine command, when he had led 
David to commit adultery, or Peter to deny his 
Lord ; but should a fellow-creature rejoice when he 
sees another ridbng his eternal life, and incurring 
everlasting punishment? Should he not rather 
throw a cloak over his infirmities, and make such 
excuse for them as they will admit, reflecting, that 
he may also be ^^ in the same condemnation ? " 

Neither will this pity evaporate in useless sensi- 
bility. It will employ all possible means — by rebuke, 
advice, instructicm, and prayer, — to awaken, inform, 
and convert the offenders. It was, indeed, objected 
against our blessed Lord by the Pharisees, that he 
went amongst the bad characters of the city. But 
he defends this, as the v^ry purpose of his coming, 
to warn sinners of their danger, and call them to 
repentance. And we read of St. Paul, that whilst 
he was staying at Athens, his spirit << was stirred 

M 2 
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within him when he saw the people wholly given to 
idolatry. Therefore disputed he in the synagogue 
with the Jews, and with the devout persons, and in 
the market daily with them that met with him."* 
He had not been sent to preach the Gospel at 
Athens ; he was merely a stranger tarrpng there 
for a time; but when he saw the ignorance and 
vices of the place, his pity for the souls thus perish- 
ing around him ^< for lack of knowledge," would not 
suffer him to rest without attempting to turn them 
from the error of their way. 

And such will be the feeling of every Christian 
towards those who are living << without the know- 
ledge of Grod." He wOl be merciful towards them ; — 
not by excusing or palliating the evil of their state, 
by saying, that they are ignorant and uneducated, 
and that God will not require where he has not 
given; but by curing that ignorance, and raising 
them, if possible, to higher and better-grounded 
hopes. A charitable physician would not pass 
by a disease, saying either that it was a trifle, 
or that it was very common, and that the pro- 
vidence of God was over the patient; but would 
set himself to the business of a cure. Charity 
acts in the same manner towards the soul; and by 
warning those within its reach, by persuading 
those under its authority, by supplying them with 
useful books, and, in particular, with the word of 
God, endeavours to bring over as many as possible 
to the ways of true religion. There is no surer test 
than tliis of the value which we ourselves set upon 

* Acts, XTii. 16. 
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the Gospel) and the salvation which it brings* The 
moment a man has really felt the burden of his own 
sins, and the mercy of Christ in offering to pardon 
them, from that moment he is anxious that every 
fellow-creature should enjoy the same blessing. This 
is seen among those heathen nations whom the 
charity of some of our countr3rmen is now enlighten- 
ing with the hope of salvation. They are no sooner 
awakened themselves to the voice of the Gospel, 
than even out of their penury they desire to sub- 
scribe their mite towards difiusing the same know- 
ledge among their countrjrmen, or those who are 
still benighted in ignorance. Wherever we turn, we 
find the spirit of the Gospel the same. Human 
nature in its original state differs by a thousand 
shades of character : some nations have cruelty, and 
others revenge, and others indolence, and others 
lust, as their prevailing vice ; but in every climate, 
and under every form of government or degree of 
civilisation, the Christian is still the same ; and a 
prominent feature in his portrait is this — he is 

MERCIFUL. 

II. Consider now, in the second place, the reason 
for cultivating this character — the promise by which 
our Lord recommends mercy to his disciples. He 
says, that the '< merciful are blessed/' are to be 
accounted happy ; << for they shall obtain mercy." 

My brethren, we are now upon earth, masters of 
our own conduct, and accountable to no one here for 
the tempers which we cherish, or the dispositions 
we show. We may hate our enemies^ and refuse to 

M S 
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forgive an injury; we may ^ pass by on the other 
side," while our neighbour is in grievous want ; we 
may spend our substance in selfish gratifications, or 
lay it up for our children^ and refuse meanwhile to 
bestow any portion of it up(m the bodies or the souls 
of our poorer brethren ; and» at the same time, none 
have a right to call us to account, except by a 
friendly warning : God leaves us to follow our own 
bent ; no fire comes down from heaven to consume 
the churlish or the malicious ; the sun shines alike 
on the merciful and on the undiaritable ; and the 
rain fertilises alike those fields whidi spread cheir 
bounty upon God's needy creatures, and those which 
enrich no one but their covetous owner. We are 
free to use as we like the gifts of Providence ; and 
this freedom affords the opportunity by whidi our 
characters are formed and displayed. But it will 
not be always so. There will be a time when we 
must render an account ; when all superiority of 
strength, or talent, or influence, or place, or fortune, 
will be levelled ; when the strongest, uid the most 
ingenious, and the greatest, and the richest must 
jdeld up and return their several gifts to him who 
lent them ; and, with their gifts, must return an 
account of the way in which they have employed 
them. The question will then be, Have you used 
your strength to injttre> your wit to insult, your 
power to oppress ? Have you, like the rich man in 
the parable, kept to yourself << your good things,** 
and taken no care to << lay up for yourself a good 
foundation against the time to come?" Have you 
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never thought of spreading around you» as far as 
your opportunities allowed, temporal comfort and. 
religious knowledge ? Have you suffered the father- 
less and widows to lie unfriended in their affliction, 
when you might have supported or consoled them ? 
Has the ignorant man, as far as concerned you, 
continued in his ignorance, and the wicked man died 
in his sin ? Then you have shown yourself wanting 
in that quality which most certainly distinguishes 
the followers of Jesus ; you have borne the name, 
but you have not possessed the spirit of a Christian ; 
you have not been merciful in your generation ; and 
now you have no claim to mercy, when nothing else 
can snatch you from the << wrath to come." 

Our Lord has taken especial pains to assure us, 
that such will be the course of proceeding at the 
day of judgment. On one occasion, Peter came to 
him, and said, << Lord, how oft shall my brother sin 
against me, and I forgive him ; until seven times ? 
Jesus saith imto him, I say not unto thee, until 
seven times, but until seventy times seven.*** He 
must be sooner wearied out with doing you wrong, 
than you be tired of forgiving. And then he goes 
on to point out, by a beautiful parable, the true 
ground of a Christian's forgiveness. He describes 
a man, who had been excused by his lord a sum oi 
ten thousand talents, and who, nevertheless, cast 
his feUow-servant into prison till he should pay one 
hundred pence. ^' Then his lord, after that he had 
called him, said unto him, O thou wicked servant, 

• Matt ZYiii. 88. 
M 4 
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I forgave thee all that debt, because thou desiredst 
me ; shouldest not thou also have had compassion 
on thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity on thee ? 
And his lord was wroth, and delivered him to the 
tormentors, till he should pay all that was due to 
him. So likewise,'* he concludes, *< shall my hea- 
venly Father do also unto you, if ye from your 
hearts forgive not every one his brother their tres« 
passes.*' For consider, a Christian is one who, by 
the voluntary death and suffering of Christ, has 
been delivered from the weight of sin, preserved 
from the curse of God's anger, and made an heir of 
everlasting happiness. Can he refuse to show mercy, 
who has received so much undeserved mercy ? If 
he does refuse, is it not a proof that mercy has done 
no more in softening his temper than it did in the 
case of the unforgiving servant in the parable ? 

So, again, with regard to pity shown towards the 
distressed : the sentence pronounced on those who 
have practised none of this charity is such as the 
most charitable man on earth can scarcely read 
without trembling. The Lord <' shall say to them 
on his left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels : for I was an hungered, and ye gave me no 
meat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink ; I 
was a stranger, and ye took me not in ; naked, and 
ye clothed me not; sick and in prison, and ye 
visited me not. Then shall they also answer him, 
Lord, when saw we thee an hungered, or naked, or 
sick, or in prison, and did not minister unto thee ? 
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Then shall he answer them, saying, Verily, I say 
unto you, inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye did it not to me.''* 

No doubt the scrutiny of that great day will ex- 
tend much farther, and relate to other qualities 
besides the grace of charity. Those on the right 
hand, which shall hear the summons, '< Come, ye 
blessed children of my Father,'* must be humble, 
and penitent, and meek, and pure in heart, as well 
as merciful. But the very prominent place which 
our Lord has assigned to charity in this awful de- 
scription of the tribunal where he will himself 
appear in his glory as Judge, and << before him shall 
be gathered &11 nations," shows thus much, at least, 
that this virtue is indispensable ; is one by which 
the Christian must often examine himself and prove 
his own soul, inasmuch as without it his Saviour 
will not acknowledge him; he shall not obtain 
mercy. Not that charity, or any other virtue, can 
redeem us from the punishment of sin, or entitle us 
to the reward of heaven : << eternal life is the gift of 
Grod through Jesus Christ." f It would be a miser- 
able error for a man to suppose, that by giving an 
alms he could atone for a crime, or by excusing his 
debtor here, clear his own account with God. For* 
giveness and pity are necessary parts of that cha- 
racter which Christ will save, but cannot alone save 
us, or be placed in the stead of Christ. But, as I 
observed, they are necessary features in that cha- 
racter which Christ will save. Without these, it 

* Matt xxY. 42, &c. f Rom. vi. 23. 
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will be in vain for a man to cry unto him in that 
day, <^ Lord, Lord, have we not been called by thy 
name ?" He will still answer, You could not have 
a proper sense of the mercy which I showed, in 
^ bearing your sins in my own body on the tree*,'* 
when you showed no mercy towards your own bre- 
thren, who had not offended you by ten thousand 
times as heavily as you have offended against your 
Almighty Father. Neither could you value your 
knowledge of my Grospel, when you have employed 
no pains to give others that knowledge; neither 
could you love your brethren, as I commanded you 
to love them, when you refused to do unto them as 
you would they should do unto you; therefore, 
yours is not the character which shall dUain merey^ 
nor the character for which my heavenly kingdom 
is prepared. 

My brethren^ if any of you are conscious that 
you have not forgiven a neighbour when he tres- 
passed against you ; if any of you are conscious that 
you have taken a malicious pleasure in making a 
brother's offences known, and injuring his credit ; if 
any have pushed your rights to an extreme, and 
insisted on severity of justice, when you might 
rather have shown mercy and pity ; if any have no 
feeling for their fellow-creatures' wants, and are 
contented to enjoy themselves, without bestowing 
a thought on those who have in this life evU ihingi; 
you plainly perceive that the blessing bestowed on 
the merciful is not addressed to you : you must ex- 

• 1 Pet ii. 24. 
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pect judgment without mercy, if you have shown 
no mercy. Pray, therefore, to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, that he who first set the most beautiful ex- 
ample of charity, and displayed his almighty power, 
not by removmg mountains or destroying cities, but 
went about doing good, reforming the sinner, and 
curing the^ diseased, and relieving the distressed, 
and blessing those who persecuted him, may << pour 
into your hearts that most excellent gift of charity, 
without which all other qualities are nothing worth.'' 
Whenever you are tempted to resent an injury, re- 
flect with yourselves, has God no account against 
you ? When you are inclined to speak or to think 
hardly of your neighbour, who may have fallen into 
sin, reflect, Am I so without sin that I can venture 
to << cast the first stone" against another? When 
you are unwilling to take some trouble, or to spare 
some little of your substance, to relieve another's 
wants, remember the sentence of your Lord and 
Judge, *' Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of the 
least of these, ye did it not unto me.'** 

* Matt xxT. 45. 
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CONNEXION BETWEEN CHRISTIAN FAITH 
AND CHRISTIAN PRACTICE. 

Matthew, xii. S3. 

Either make the tree good, and his fndt good; or else make the 
tree corrvpt, and his fndt corrupt : for the tree is knoivn by his 
fruits. 

On different occasions lately I have attempted to 
delineate the various features of the Christian cha* 
racter^ which our Lord placed together in one point 
of view in his discourse on the Mounts and on which 
he pronounced his blessing. They are the poor in 
spirit ; the penitent ; the meek ; the merciful ; the 
pure in heart; the peacemakers; those who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness ; and those who are 
willing to encounter persecution for righteousness* 
sake: these are blessed by their Saviour's voice, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven* 

But it must not be thought that these virtues^ 
though they are distinctly named and distinctly 
treated of, are therefore unconnected and separable^ 
so that a man may profess and follow some, and 
reject or violate the rest. This would no more 
form a consistent Christian than a set of words 
thrown together at random would form an intelli- 
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gible sentence^ or a string of unconnected sentences 
produce a regular treatise. There must be a ruling 
mind to give meaning to the words and sentences ; 
and so there must be a governing and connecting 
principle to give value and consistency to the se- 
veral virtues. 

No doubt, in talking of persons who are not 
governed or influenced by the Gospel, we often 
speak of them as eminent for this or that particular 
quality, which may exist by itself unsupported by 
any oUiers. We praise one man as remarkably pru- 
dent; another, as being strictly correct in all his 
dealings; another, as being uniformly temperate 
and sober. And this has nothing in it inconsistent 
or unintelligible; for a man may be sober, and 
yet not honest ; or he may be honest, and yet not 
temperate ; or he may be both honest and chaste, 
and yet addicted to anger and revenge. 

This, I say, may be the description of characters 
which are not formed upon the Gospel ; but it can- 
not be the description of a Christian. The Chris- 
tian virtues must stand or Mi together. It is not 
enough for one man to say, I admire the spirit of 
charity which the Gospel inculcates ; it is a spirit 
which would universally promote happiness among 
men: I will endeavour to practise that virtue. 
Or for another to say, I admire the meekness 
which is taught in the Gospel : I will adopt that 
article of the Christian code. It is not in this way 
that the character can be formed of which our 
Lord declares << great is its reward in heaven." 
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And the reason is this ; that the Christian cha- 
racter, to which these virtues belong, naturally 
springs out of and grows up from the Christian 
doctrines, so that whoever receives the doctrines 
must cultivate the character; whoever does not 
cultivate the character can have no real faith in the 
doctrines. Make the ^^ tree good, and his fruit 
good." If the principle which actuates a man*s life 
be the right principle which the Grospel inculcates, 
that of << fiuth in the Son of God*,'* its excellence 
will be seen in his whole conduct towards God 
and man ; will pervade entirely his frame of mind ; 
and the feelings of the heart within will naturally 
regulate the outward deportment. " For the tree 
is known by its fruits.** 

It is a fallacy by which some men deceive their 
consciences, and disguise from themselves their 
<< hardness of heart, and contempt ci God*s word," 
to separate the things to be believed and the things 
to be practised, the agenda and credenda^ as they are 
called ; as if Christianity were made up of the articles 
of a creed, and a set of maxims. The articles are 
useful, and the maxims are useful, for discipline, and 
examination, and instruction ; but these are to Chris- 
tianity no more than the branches and the leaves are 
to a tree : to know its nature, its soundness, or cor- 
ruptness, you must look elsewhere. The language 
of the Gospel is, " My son, give me thy heart :"^ 
there is the seat of Christianity, because there is 
the seat of faith : there must the parent stock be 

* GaLiLSa 
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planted, from which the Christian virtues are to 
spring ; for they grow 6*om one and the same root : 
they are the natural and necessary produce of that 
root ; they can be found on no other : whilst that 
remains sound, they will flourish ; if that is weakened, 
they must in the same degree wither and decay. 

1. Let me attempt to prove this. And first, with 
regard to the virtue which is distinguished by the 
first blessing, humility. The foundation of the 
Gospel is the ruined and lost state of human nature, 
*' dead in trespasses and sins," lying under the wrath 
of God, and requiring the atonement of the cross. 
Whoever believes that this was his own state, 
from which he was redeemed by Jesus Christ, and 
in which, without that redemption, he might have 
remained for ever, must needs be " poor in spirit :** 
for how can he fiul to entertain deep self-abasement, 
when he reflects how great and precious a sacrifice 
(even of the jtist for the unjust) was necessary to 
ransom him from the penalty of sin ? How can he 
admit the feeling of pride or self-complacency, 
whilst he confesses that his salvation is not his own 
work, but the work of grace ; " is the gift of God 
through Jesus Christ \* and thatwhatever good thing 
he is enabled to do, or evil thing he is enabled to 
avoid, is not from the power of his own natural 
heart, unless as it is changed and renewed by him, 
from whom ^ all holy desires, all good counsels, 
and all just works proceed." 

2. So as to MEEKNESS. Thift quality is produced 
and cherished by the same feeling. Anger, revenge. 
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and pride, the vices opposite to meekness, all spring 
from an overweening sense of the deference, respect, 
and consideration due to ourselves. But who can 
think highly of himself, who reflects seriously on his 
natural sinfulness and abiding infirmities? When 
the Apostle Peter, on one occasion, recorded in the 
Gospel, saw a very evident proof of the Divine 
power of our Lord, he exclaimed, " Depart from 
me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord."* I am not 
worthy of being found in the presence of God. And 
such a feeling of unworthiness before God, deeply 
fixed in the Christian's mind, must necessarily ter- 
minate in meekness towards man ; must lead him 
to " prefer others in honour before himselff ;" to 
abstain from all vehemence and severity, as little 
suited to his own weakness and frailty ; must teach 
him to bear reproach with patience, and to suffer 
injuries without desiring retaliation. 

S. Mercy, too, in that extended sense which it 
bears in the Gospel, is a branch of the same stock. 
The remembrance of what Christ has done for us, 
cannot but fill us with a lively feeling of interest 
towards that whole << family for which he consented 
to be betrayed;" the whole household of faith. It 
cannot but make us compassionate towards their 
persons, charitable towards their faults, and full of 
pity for their souls. The Christian lives through 
mercy. His spiritual existence is all of mercy. 
Mercy provided a propitiation for his sins : mercy 
called him to partake of that blessing ; mercy, per- 

* Luke, y. 8, f Rom. xii. ]0« 
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haps, long spared him whilst he was deaf to the 
call ; mercy bears with his unworthiness, and gives 
him grace for grace; at the last he looks for mercy, 
and prays that God may receive him, " not weigh- 
ing his merits, but pardoning his offences." And 
can he who feels all this be severe to mark what is 
done amiss f Can he be wanting in tenderness, in 
pity, who owes to the Divine mercy a daily increas- 
ing obligation? Impossible! He must labour to 
be '^ merciful, even as his Father who is in heaven 
is merciful.** He must love much, who has received 
so much from love. He cannot but forgive, who 
has been so much forgiven. 

4. So, again, with regard to the views which fill 
his thoughts and actuate his life : these make it his 
daily aim to attain puritt of heart ; these lead 
him, before all other things, to hunger and thirst 
AFTER RIGHTEOUSNESS. For a Christian is one 
who is dead taith Christ to earthly things, and risen 
with Christ to things above ; who has '< here no con- 
tinuing city, but seeks one to come* ;" " whose 
conversation is in heaven f," where an eternal in- 
heritance is purchased and prepared for him. ** I 
go," says our Lord, " to prepare a place for you. 
And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again and receive you to myself, that where I am 
ye may be also. Father, I will that they also whom 
thou hast given me, be with me where I am ; that 
they may behold my glory which thou hast given 

• Heb. xiii. 14. f Phil. iii. 20. 
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me."* Such is the Christian's prospect : his trea* 
sure is in heaven ; and << where his treasure is, there 
will his heart be also ;" which leads him to ^' mortify 
his members which are upon earth, and set his 
affections on things above."-f Whilst he is zealous 
and active in his duties here below, yet he is always 
looking higher, and sees all the events of this life as 
they bear upon hb future hopes ; and his first and 
latest care is to render himself more fit for the 
glorious inheritance set before him; his most earnest 
prayer, that he may not forfeit it by unworthiness. 
For he knows that he may forfeit it ; he knows that 
as many as do not forsake " the works of the devil,'* 
and " renounce the vanities of the world," and over- 
come the '< sinful lusts of the flesh,'* '< have no 
inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and of God:t * 
that ^< the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life, are not of the Father, but of 
the world § ;" that << if he lives after the flesh, he 
shall die ; but if he through the Spirit do mortify the 
deeds of the body, he shall live. For as many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God." II 

Imagine the case of one whom some kind friend 
has raised to an estate, or a situation, or a rank in 
life, far beyond his just expectations or natural claim 
from the condition of his birth ; the thoughts of that 
person would be all fixed on the way in which he 
might best enjoy it, or be most suited to the pos- 

* John, xi¥. 2, &c. xvii. 4. f Col. iii. 2. 

I £ph. V. 5. § 1 John, ii. 16. || Rom. viii. 13. 
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session of it, or least liable to forfeit it. And such 
is the case of the Christian ; and therefore " does 
he hunger and thirst after righteousness/' because 
'' the righteous shall go into life eternal ;" therefore 
does he labour to keep his '' heart pure from all 
filthiness of the flesh or the spirit," because ^< the 
pure in heart shall see God ;'' therefore he is willing 
to encounter persecution, in whatever shape it may 
come, << for righteousness' sake," because his Saviour 
has declared, *< Whoever shall confess me before 
men, him will I confess also before my Father which 
is in heaven."* And it follows, that the more he 
feels the value of this heavenly inheritance, the less 
he prizes earthly treasures, earthly distinctions, 
earthly enjoyments ; and the more afraid he is of 
their pernicious effect upon his soul. It is not 
enough for him to keep clear of this or that actual 
and open sin ; he is afraid of any approach towards 
it, any appearance of evil ; he will not venture on 
the edge of the precipice, on the other side of which 
is eternal ruin. 

If this be so, it follows, as I began by saying, that 
faith in Him who '< was delivered for our offences, and 
was raised again for our justification-)*," is the main- 
spring of all Christian virtue, and can alone produce 
the Christian character ; and that the first aim of 
those who desire to see this fruit in others must be 
to implant that faith ; the earnest prayer of all who are 
individually seeking << the kingdom of God" must 
be, that they may fully understand the Lord Jesus 

• Matt X. 32. Luke, xii. 8. fRom. iv. 25. 
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Christ as their << wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption." * For it is only by 
coming personally to him as our Redeemer, and 
tahifig upon us his t/oke, and learning of him, that 
we attain the character which distinguishes his pe- 
culiar people. Many, who have not done this, may 
have amiable and useful qualities ; they may be led 
by natural disposition to be merciful, or to be meek, 
or to entertain a humble opinion of themselves, or 
to be correctly moral ; i> c. they may have this or 
that branch of the Christian character, and so far 
it will be well ; but unless these virtues are rooted 
in the doctrines of the Gospel, and proceed from a 
cordial reception of all its truths, they will be coun- 
terbalanced by vices which show the natural cor- 
ruption unsubdued, the evil heart unchanged ; the 
character will be incomplete and inconsistent, and 
so betray its hoUowness, its want of a right found- 
ation ; and he that is charitable will be, at the same 
time, impure and sensual ; or he that is decent and 
moral in his habits will at the same time be proud 
and self-righteous ; or he that is not " wise in his 
own conceit" will still be covetous, seeking this 
world's gain, and *' laying up no good foundation 
against the time to come." A man must have fairly 
and unreservedly entered into the service of Christ, 
and have taken refuge in the Gospel as his only 
ground of hope, before he can assume that holy 
and consistent character which deserves the name of 
Christian, before he can be one of those of whom 

* I Cor. i. so. 
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their Lord will say, " Fear not, little flock ; for it is 
your Father's good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom."* 

It is true, all will not reach a like degree of emi- 
nence in all the Christian virtues. Some Christians 
will be " poor in spirit" beyond others ; either be- 
cause they look back with remorse at having long 
lived " without God in the world," or gone great 
lengths in sin ; or because they have naturally a 
heart more easily broken, more keenly sensible of 
the " terrors of the Lord." Others, who are by 
nature of a mild and placid temper, will more readily 
exercise that meekness which the Gospel inculcates : 
and others will be remarkable for their zealous ac- 
tivity in doing good to their fellow-creatures. So 
also there will be degrees in purity of heart, in spi- 
rituality of mind : all will not attain the same com- 
mand over their passions and desires, nor be equally 
dead to the pleasures and honours of the world. 
But then, although Christians may attain a different 
degree of eminence in different virtues, as they may 
be remarkable for different natural gifts and talents ; 
they will not be absolutely wanting in any of the 
features of the Christian character; still less will 
they admit or retain the opposite vices. One 
Christian may be a greater mourner for sin than 
another; but no Christian will trust to his own 
righteousness, or fail to lament his numberless trans- 
gressions and his daily infirmities. One Christian 
may be distinguished, like Moses, as the " meekest 

* Luke, zii. 82. 
N 3 
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man of all the earth ;" but none will be habitually 
violent or revengeful. One Christian may give half 
his goods to the poor, or may spend his life in seek- 
ing objects of charity, and traverse distant countries 
to relieve the spiritual and temporal wants of his 
fellow-creatures: this will be in the heart or the 
power of but few; yet still no Christian can be 
without mercy and charity in its fullest sense ; can 
be too covetous to assist distress, or too resentful to 
pardon those who may trespass against him. No 
Christian will be yielding to the dominion of sinful 
lusts; no Christian will be satisfied with himself, 
^* as though he had attained, either were already 
perfect*,** but will be ever eagerly desiring to grow 
in righteousness. No Christian will be induced by 
the fear of worldly reproach or loss to " deny the 
Lord that bought him ;'* or refuse to " confess him 
before men.*'f He may, indeed, be surprised into 
some of these sins ; but they will not be wilful, they 
will not be habitual ; they wiU not be a part of his 
general character, but an exception to it ; they will 
not be allowed by himself, but earnestly contended 
against, and heartily repented of. 

Sudi is the Christian character, springing out of 
a lively faith in the Son of God, implanted and 
nourished in the heart by the Holy Spirit. And 
now, my brethren, examine yourselves, how far this 
character belongs to you. I do not ask whether it 
is complete in you; whether you never admit a 
thought contrary to humility, or to meekness, or to 

• PhU. iii. 1 2. t 2 Pet ii. 1. Matt. x. 32. 
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charity, or to purity, or to spirituality of mind ; be- 
cause, to the end, we shall have Satan to resist, and 
the world to overcome, and an evil nature to sub- 
due ; and even St. Paul, after thirty years of zealous 
labour against enemies within and enemies without, 
did not << count himself to have apprehended the 
prize of his high calling ;" << but kept under his body, 
and brought it into subjection, if by any means he 
might attain unto the resurrection of the dead."* 
I do not, therefore, enquire, whether the Christian 
character is perfected in you, but whether it is 
begun in you ? Are you poor in spirit ; willing to 
receive " eternal life as the gift of God through Jesus 
Christ;** and desiring, like the Apostle, to be found 
in him, not having your own << righteousness, but that 
which is through the faith of Christ, the righteous- 
ness which is of God by faith ?"f If so, you have 
committed your soul to him, that he may <* guide 
you by his counsel,*' as written in his word and 
suggested by his grace, and hereafter << receive you 
to his glory.** If so, the effect of this faith is plain 
and visible ; its light shines in the sight of men : for 
you are *' meek and lowly of heart ;** you are merciful 
in your actions, and your judgments, and your dis- 
position towards others ; you are pure in thought, 
and word, and deed; you are desiring daily to 
« grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ;*' you are *' confessing 
him before men,*' by daring to do his wUl, and to 
show yourself on his side, whatever may be the 

* Phil. ill. 13. 11. t Id. iu. 9. 
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opinion or conduct of those around you. This is 
the course which you are, on the whole, pursuing ; 
this is the track in which you are striving to go ; if 
there is any point where you are particularly liable 
to fail, your attention is directed to that point, and 
you are there particularly on your guard. 

If any of your consciences can answer that this is 
upon the whole your state, we may truly say. 
Blessed are you, for yours is the kingdom of heaven. 
You could not possess this frame of mind, you could 
not show these evidences of grace, unless you had 
indeed received Jesus as your Saviour, and he had 
received you, and taken you imder his heavenly 
protection. << For as many as receive him, to them 
gives he power to become the sons of God, even to 
them that believe on his name.*' * He strengthens 
them ; he teaches them ; he << guides them into all 
truth ; he makes his abode with them."f In all 
their temptations, he defends them ; in their sorrows, 
he does <^ not leave them comfortless %;" he daily 
supports their spiritual life, for they *' dwell in him, 
and he in them." § This is no visionary picture, 
no shadow of the imagination; it is embodied in 
the substance of active piety ; it is realised every 
day; it is realised in the conversion of sinners, 
'< when the wicked man tumeth away from his 
wickedness that he hath committed, and doeth 
that which is lawfid and right," serving the 
Lord who has paid the penalty of his sins; it is 
realised in the life of faith, which millions of our 

* John, i. 12. f Id. xvi. 13. xiy. 23. 
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fellow-creatures have led in this sinful world, op- 
posing, through the grace given them, the corruption 
of their nature ; ^< looking for that blessed hope, and 
the glorious appearing of the Lord and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ : who shall change our vile body, that 
it may be made like unto his glorious body, accord- 
ing to the mighty working whereby he is able to 
subdue all things to himself." * 

Imaginary, did I say ? God forbid that we should 
so doubt or disparage the power of the everlasting 
Grospel I No : if there are any here who think little 
of this effect of grace, because they have not ex- 
perienced it in themselves, let them << taste and see 
how gracious the Lord is ;" let them " come unto 
him," and apply to him for " remission of sins 
that are past ;" and then prove to themselves and 
others, that faithful is He who has promised, and 
that in him is treasured up both the will to pardon, 
and the power to sanctify. Yes : if there are any 
here to whom the character which has been de- 
scribed is strange; who have no sense of their 
natural corruption, and their actual sinfulness, re- 
quiring that " Christ should suffer for their sins, the 
just for the unjust f ;" any in whose hearts pity and 
forgiveness have no place; any who think that 
meekness would render them too low in the eyes of 
the world ; that God would not have implanted pas- 
sions in our breast, if they might not be indulged ; 
any who have no desire ailer righteousness, and 
understand nothing of religion but its outward forms ; 

•PhU. iii.2L t 1 Pet. ill. 18. 
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in a word, if there are any whom no blessing will 
reach, if only the poor in spirit, and the meek, and 
the merciftd, and the pure in heart, and the spiritually 
minded, are blessed : O, let them consider in time ; 
repent ere it is too late ; '< seek the Lord while he 
may be found, and call upon him while he is near I" 
For, indeed, my brethren, if there are any of you in 
this case, " you are yet in your sins ♦;" you have 
not made good the vows to which you were bound in 
baptism ; the covenant is void, and, as far as you are 
concerned, " Christ is dead in vain/'f But remember, 
in him is life, eternal life, — and in him only. ** He 
that hath the Son hath life ; and whoever hath not 
the Son, hath not life^; whosoever believeth not 
the Son is condemned already, because he hath not 
believed in the name of the only begotten Son of 
God." J 

Let not another night close upon you while you 
remain in this unsettled, unprepared, unrenewed 
condition. Look well to the foundations of your 
faith, and be not content until it is firmly built on 
Christ, the '* rock of ages.*' 

• 1 Cor. XT. 17. t Gal. ii. 21. 
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THE CHRISTIAN'S DEPENDENCE UPON 

HIS REDEEMER. 

John, xv. 4. 

Jtbide in me, and I in you. As the branch cannut bear fruit of 
itteJf, unless it abide in the mne; no more can ye, except ye 
abide in me. 

It is scarcely possible to contemplate the Christian 
diaracter as described in the Gospel, and held up 
to our imitation, without acknowledging an ex* 
cellence truly divine. This may justly be attributed 
to that religion, which, if it were universally obeyed, 
would extinguish all the vices which disturb human 
society and disgrace human nature, would subdue 
pride, violence, selfishness, and sensuality, and in- 
troduce in their stead humility, charity, temperance, 
mutual forbearance; would repress all that eager 
desire after temporal advantages which excites evil 
passions through the collision of interests; and would 
unite all men in one pursuit, — the only pursuit in 
which all could unite, and yet assist instead of 
counteracting each other — that of studying to do the 
will of God for the sake of everlasting happiness. 

Were men to presume so far as to invent a test 
by which the divine origin of a religion should be 
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tried, I can imagine none more miexceptionable than 
its tendency to overcome what is acknowledged to 
be evil in human nature, and to raise in an im- 
measurable degree the standard of happiness. I 
can imagine no eulogy more complete than this : 
that if all men lived up to the spirit of the Gospel, 
few sources of misery would remain in the world, 
and even that remainder would receive the utmost 
alleviation. 

The only objection which has ever been urged 
against the true Christian character, derives what- 
ever force it has from the disobedience of mankind. 
It has been said, that the meekness, the patience 
under injuries, which it prescribes, is incompatible 
with our condition on earth, and would expose the 
man who should strictly comply with its demands 
to indignities and wrongs without remedy. But if 
this were true, which it is not to any material ex- 
tent, as experience proves, even under the present 
circumstances of Christianity, it would afford no 
argument against a religion which requires absti- 
nence from injuries no less positively than patience 
under them. Would it improve the condition of 
mankind, if resistance were permitted where patience 
is now enjoined? Or would it be consistent with 
the Divine Author of the religion to annul one of his 
laws because another was broken? Let a human 
legislator sometimes condescend, if necessary, to the 
refractory subjects with which he has to deal. But 
it is not, surely, for God to yield to the passions 
which rebel against his will, but to ordain where 
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their proud waves shall be stayed. In no other way 
can the standard of human nature be raised and 
improved. 

An objection more plausibly reasonable might 
perhaps be alleged against the Christian character, 
grounded on the impossibility of reaching and sus- 
taining it, not only from the opposition of the sur- 
rounding world, but from the opposition of the natu- 
ral heart ; which we confess, nay avow, rises more or 
less against all the qualities which form the consist- 
ent Christian. The answer to this objection is con- 
veyed in the text. The Christian has on his side 
one who is greater than his natural heart. He <' can 
do all things through Christ that strengtheneth him.*' 
As there is an inseparable connection between the 
faith and practice of a Christian, so is there likewise a 
mystical union between the Christian and his Re- 
deemer, the << author and finisher of his faith," which 
enables him both to '^ will and to do of his good 
pleasure." This is described by a strong, but clear 
and most intelligible metaphor, when it is compared 
to the union between a tree and its branches. It is 
not pretended that our natural unaided strength 
would enable us to comply with the demands of the 
Gospel. Our Lord expressly declares to his dis- 
ciples, " Without me ye can do nothing.** But he 
promises such assistance of his Spirit from above as 
shall make them both willing and able in << the day 
of his power.** He compares them to the branch, 
which, itself separated at a distance from the root 
and the soil which nourishes the root, is made fruit- 
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ful by the juices which the stem supplies, but can 
bear no fruit from the time that it is severed from 
the parent tree. *' Abide in me, and I in you. As 
the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, unless it abide 
in the vine; no more can ye, except ye abide in 
me. 

But as the expression which exhorts us to <* abide 
in Christ" is confessedly figurative, it becomes neces- 
sary to consider in what way we may be said to 
comply with the condition on which our power of 
obedience depends. What is it " to abide in 
Christ ? " It is to live in habitual faith in his re- 
demption, and in habitual reliance upon his Spirit. 

1. And, first, as to habitual faith. Faith is a 
word so familiar to our ears and our lips, that we 
may be easily misled into a groundless belief that we 
understand, nay, adopt it, in its full and scriptural 
acceptation. But trace it back to its original mean- 
ing, and by that signification try your feelings with 
respect to Christ. That signification is, such a 
belief or persuasion as leads to trust, reliance, con- 
fidence. And if we consider the offer or call of 
Christ, we shall perceive that the trust or confidence 
which he requires may be justly termed << abiding in 
him." He came into the world to deliver mankind 
from the darkness of ignorance and sin, t. e, from 
spiritual blindness and alienation from God, a state 
inconsistent with their salvation. He came to re- 
deem them from punishment ; to renew their hearts 
by his Holy Spirit ; to assign them rules for such a 
life as God approves. And in the fulfilment of this 
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purpose, his language is, Ye who live in the world, 
tlie posterity of Adam, are " enemies to God,'* who 
is a God of holiness, " by wicked works." This 
enmity, this wickedness, he does not punish now ; 
but after death there is judgment, when he will 
inflict << indignation and wrath, tribulation and 
anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth evil/' 
But trust in me, and I will, for you, appease that 
wrath^ and disarm that indignation ; cleave to me, 
and follow the commandments which I set before 
you ; then will I lead you safely through the '< valley 
of the shadow of death," by which you must pass to 
an eternal world, and will present you pure and^t^- 
kss before the throne of your Almighty Judge. 

Now an offer of this nature precludes the idea of 
a passive or hesitating reception. It is a personal 
offer, which must be personally accepted or per- 
sonally rejected. It requires, first, that we see our 
necessity, and are therefore ready to apply for help ; 
that we feel our desert of punishment, and therefore 
desire a ransom. But it requires more also ; for one 
might feel his necessity, and wish for relief, and yet 
doubt the power of him who offered it : it requires 
therefore a firm persuasion that he who makes the 
offer is able to make the offer good ; and, in the 
special case of Christ, it requires us to believe that 
he can and will save us ; has ransomed us ; is able 
to bestow on us his Holy Spirit, and to prepare us for 
an eternal kingdom, into which he will hereafter 
receive us if we follow him obediently here. 

Such is the corresponding movement on our parts 
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by which his gracious offer must be met ; such is 
the willing hand which we must stretch out to re- 
ceive the proffered boon, or it is proposed to us in 
vain. << Faith is not merely a speculation, but a 
practical acknowledgment of Jesus as the Christ ; 
an effort and motion of the mind towards God ; 
when the sinner, convinced of sin, accepts with 
thankfulness the proffered terms of pardon, and in 
humble confidence applying individually to himself 
the benefit of the general atonement, in the elevated 
language of a venerable father of the church, < drinks 
deep of the stream which fiows from the Redeemer's 
side.' The effect is, that in a little time he is filled 
with that ^ perfect love of God which casteth out 
fear,' — he cleaves to God with the entire affection 
of the soul." * And the question, whether we are 
abiding in Christ, comes to this ; h&ve we that con- 
fidence, that trust, that dependence upon him, which 
induces us to accept his offer ; and are we ready to 
commit ourselves — I should rather say, have we com- 
mitted ourselves — into his hands^ both for this world 
and the next, instead of taking our chance for what 
may come, or instead of trusting to our own power, 
our own goodness, our own views of religion ? Then 
we can say with the Apostle, " I know in whom I 
have believed; and that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed to him against that day."f 
This acceptance of his offer is faith ; and to have 
so accepted it as to be habitually living by it, and 
depending on it, is to << abide in Christ : " then he is 

• Bishop Horsley. f 2 Tim. L 12. 
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to the Christian what the stem ig to the branch ; 
the sole support on which it leans. 

U. But the branch receives from its stem not 
only support, but nourishment ; and so to abide in 
Christ is, secondly, to rely upon his Spirit for such 
grace as may make and keep us his obedient £)1- 
lowers. What is the branch, when deprived of 
the juices which the parent stem conveys to it ? 
Withered, or at best barren. And such is he who 
is without that Divine aid which alone can over- 
come the corruption of nature, and enable the 
heart to refuse the evil which is offered it in the 
world, and choose the good which the Scripture 
sets before it. This Spirit is sent, this assistance 
given,to those who unite themselves to Christ by 
faith. << To as many as receive him, to them gives 
he power to become the sons of God*,** — power in 
its double sense of privilege and ability. He au- 
thorises them to call upon God by the endearing 
title of Abbcty Father f ; and he enables them to 
know that they are bom of Gody and are his chUdreHf 
and love Atm, by this infallible and apostolical rule, 
that they ** keep his commandments X ;" that '* sin 
hath no more dominion over them § ;** that they are 
« led by his Spirit." || 

This mysterious union between the Christian and 
bis Redeemer, through the Holy Spirit, is distinctly 
and frequently recognised in Scripture. St. Paul 
vpeaks of the Ephesians as an << habitation of God 

* John, i. 12. t See Rom. fiii. 15. 

t See 1 John, L d— 15. $ Rom. vi. 14. |) Id. viii. 14 
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tnrough die Spirit*;" of the Corinthians, as « the 
temple of the Holy Ghost f;** and prays for the 
disciples, that " Christ may dwell in their hearts 
by faith, that they may know what is the ex- 
ceeding greatness of his power towards those who 
believe, according to the working of his mighty 
power." J « I live unto God,*' he says ; " yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me." § 

And again, die effect of this union is the Chris- 
tian's ability to maintain an obedience the most 
contrary and opposite to his natural inclinati(ms. 
Through this he is enabled to subdue the lusts of 
the flesh, though they be precious as a right eye, 
or valuable as a right arm ; is enabled to overcome 
all undue anxiety about worldly advantages, and 
commit himself entirely to the will of God, " knowing 
that God careth for him." Such has been the heart- 
felt experience of his servants in every age. " I 
know," says the Apostle, " both how to be abased, 
and I know how to abound: I can do all things 
through Christ, who strengtheneth me." || And of 
his ministerial labours he says, " I strive according 
to his working, which worketh in me mightily." ^ 
The well-known passage, in which he speaks of 
the " thorn in his flesh, the messenger of Satan," 
whatever the allusion may be, tends to the same 
purpose. " For this thing," he says, " I besought 
the Lord thrice that it might depart from me." ** 



• 



Eph. ii. 22. t 1 Cor. vi. 19. | Eph. iii. 17. ; i. 1ft 
§ Gal. ii. 20. || PhiL ir. 12, ^ Col. i. 29. 

•• 9 Cor xii. 7, &c. 
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And h% said unto me, " My grace is sufficient for 
thee: for my strength is made perfect in weakness.'' 
And he proceeds to declare it as the result of his 
practical experience, that when he was weakest in 
himftelf, then he was strongest in the power of his 
Lord. 

All this clearly shows where the reliance of a 
Christian must be placed, and that his strength will 
be in proportion to the steadfastness of his reliance. 
And to continue in this hu.nble, yet confident de- 
pendence, the effect of the lively faith before de- 
scribed, is to abide in Christ, While << we thus 
dwell in him he dwells in us/' and enables us to 
<< work out our salvation'* in the mode which he has 
appointed us to follow, in spite of the opposition 
which meets us without, and haunts us within. 
The assurance is verified : '< He that abideth in me, 
and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fiuit ; 
for without me ye can do nothing.*' * 

No doubt, if this is Christian faith, (and what 
else answers the description given of the power of 
faith in Scripture?) it is something far beyond 
bearing the Christian name, and possessing that 
general knowledge of the doctrines of the Gospel, 
and paying them that degree of attention, which 
ordinarily passes for the profession of Christianity. 
It supposes a more deliberate surrender of ourselves 
to him, a more complete reliance upon him for the 
Spirit by which we must be sanctified, as well as 
the merits by which we must be justified, than 

* John, XT. 5. 
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many either deem necessary, or intelligible, or 
practicable. 

But the more you consider the nature of that 
evidence by which our Lord's mission stands con- 
firmed, the more you will be convinced of the wis- 
dom of submitting yourselves entirely to be ruled 
by him for the great purpose of salvation. And the 
more you study that book in which the purpose of 
his mission is unfolded, and his commands, which 
are the commands of God, disclosed, the more 
surely you will find that nothing short of this total 
dependence upon him can enable you to satisfy, even 
in the lowest degree, the demands which he makes 
upon you for progressive holiness and unreserved 
obedience. 

If, therefore, you are sincerely seeking tlie only 
path of safety, instead of renouncing the idea of 
that union with Christ which is implied in the text 
as visionary, you will desire it more and more. It 
is not pretended that men arrive at it immediately, 
or that it is at once complete : we are directed to 
'' grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ*;" and this growth must be cherished, 
like the growth of any thing else that is not natural 
to us, by using the appointed means. 

Read, then, the Gospel with this view : see how 
the graces expected in a Christian are said to flow 
from Christ as their source ; how uniformly the grace 
by which they are produced is promised to those who 
trust in him. *< If ye abide in me, and my words 

• 2 Pet. iii. 18. 
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abide in you, ye shall ask what ye wiU, and it shall 
be done unto you.* Meditate frequently on this 
appointed way of access to God. It is a common 
error for men who have attained their knowledge 
isX God through the Christian revelation to keep 
out of sight the main object of that revelation, as 
appointing the means by which God is graciously 
willing to be approached, and thus to exclude the 
Mediator from their view ; relapsing into a sort of 
natural religion, which turns our noon-day into 
darkness, though it would have been as the light of 
the sun to the heathen world. Bear constantly in 
mind that it is only as a member of that body of 
which Christ is the head, as a plant in that vineyard 
which he has prepared for himself and tends with 
his continual grace, that you have any knowledge of 
God, any confidence before him, any sure ground of 
acceptance with him. It is only through the adop- 
tion which you enjoy through Christ that you have 
any right to call upon him as your << Father which 
is in heaven.*'-]* As long as you << abide in him,*' and 
*< he in you," and no longer, God has covenanted to 
receive your prayers. 

An habitual sense of those blessings which you 
derive from him will lead you onward to the surest 
means of attainmg strength for obedience, the << con- 
tinuing instant in prayer." It was thus that our 
Lord himself, during that season of humiliation in 
which he bore our nature, maintained his union with 
the Father, from whose mansions he had descended. 

* John, XT. 7. f See Rom. viii. 15, &c. 
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And it w«s thus, as we learn tiiroughout the acts 
and writings of the Apostles, that they preserved 
that spirit of entire dependence, tc^ether with diat 
energy of active obedience, which it becomes us to 
make the standard of our distant imitation. All 
union is strengthened by intercourse ; but the only 
intercourse which we can enjoy with a heavenly 
Lord we are alike invited and commanded to use, 
the intercourse of prayer. 

Lastly, communion with our Redeemer is main* 
tained by his sacraments, — by never losing sight 
of the privileges of baptism, and by a regular at- 
tendance at the holy table. The sacrament of the 
Lord's supper was especially ordained with this 
view. There we mystically ^ eat the flesh of Christ, 
and drink his blood ;" and thus forcibly reminded 
of his death, and solemnly declaring our personal 
acceptance of his salvation, we experience that << his 
flesh is meat indeed, his blood is drink indeed*;" 
able to nourish in our souls a principle of holiness, 
<< springing up unto everlastii^ life.f " 

There may be some, perhaps, who will set at 
naught the idea of this union, this personal inter 
course with the Redeemer, and asperse it with the 
formidable name of Enthusiasm. But, my brethren, 
" let no man deceive you with vain words." " En» 
thusiasm is founded neither on reason nor Divine 
revelation.":^ This intercourse is agreeable to rea- 
son, and has both the letter and spirit of the Gospel 
as its foundation, and is therefore firmly built and 

* John, vi. SS* f Id. W. 14. \ Locke. 
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estaUi^ed by all the evidence which establishes the 
Gospel. So fiir from yielding to the erroneous 
notion, that no such intercourse can be beliered 
without enthusiasm ; remember that it is the object 
of all Divine revelation, and most especially die 
nature of the Christian faith, by removing the veil 
of ignorance, and setting aside the barrier of sin, 
to diminish the distance which separates Grod from 
men ; and thus to prepare them by degrees for that 
future state of glory, in which they may see their 
'< Maker face to faccy and know him, even as they 
are now known of him." * The assurance of the 
Scriptures is, ^< Draw nigh unto God, and he will 
draw nigh unto you f : but a vague apprehension 
that any of the acts or thoughts by which we can 
draw nigh unto him are to be avoided as enthu- 
siastic, that any of the comfortable assurances by 
which he draws nigh unto us are to be regarded as 
visionary, deprives us of all the '^ joy and peace in be- 
lieving" which that mysterious mercy, ^< God mani- 
fested in the flesh," was designed to afford. Indeed, 
you will not long incline your hearts towards him, 
or apply to the study of the Scriptures, to religious 
meditation, and prayer, without experiencing proof 
of the reality of a spiritual union with the Author of 
our faith^ far beyond what argument can give, or 
external evidence supply. You will find the truth 
which is received within answered by the peace 
which arises in your hearts ; you will find the surest 
testimony of Christ's presence there, from your in- 

* I Cor. xiii. 12. f James, iv. 8. 
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creasing desire of holiness, and increasing power 
over jour remaining corruption. You will find that 
the *^ grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the com- 
munion of the Holy Spirit,'* are real and substantial 
gifts, attesting the divinity and confirming the truth 
of Him who haJtk redeemed us, and rewarding as 
many as receive him, and abide in him, with that 
'* peace of God which passeth all understandinf^." 
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THE DUTY OF STUDYING THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES WITH PATIENCE. 

Rom. XV. 4. 

Whatsoever thmgt were written aforetime were written fir our 
learning, that we through patience €nui comfort of the Scripturei 
might have hope. 

Whenever we are led by the temptations of 
the world, acting on our own sinful propensities, 
to violate the obligations of an^ Christian duty, 
we know not what an accumulated train of evils 
may follow, as the natural consequence. For ex- 
ample, by first transgressing the bounds of tempB' 
fimce in a slight degree, habits of sensual indulgence 
and extreme profligacy have been gradually formed, 
which have led to disease and ruin, to infamy and 
untimely death. Many a thoughtless youth also, 
who in early life, when released from the whole- 
some control of parental authority, neglected his 
duty to God, and listened to the seductive voice 
of idleness or pleasure, has sunk, almost insensibly, 
into the lowest state of vice and dissipation ; and, 
when standing on the verge of eternity, has con- 
fessed, with all the bitterness of remorse, that his 
sufferings and his crimes originated from thef 
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thoughtless and sinfiil profanation of the Christian 
Sabbath. 

If we attend to the common breaches of the 
sacred duty of truth, we shall frequently observe 
a similar progression, from slight delinquency to 
vice and wickedness of the deepest dye. Tlie 
same habits of falsehood, which the usages of the 
world on some frivolous occasions are supposed to 
sanction or excuse, will often prevail when vamty 
seeks for gratification, or when selfishness, combined 
with any of the malignant passions, is eagerly pur- 
suing its object. Thus, at length, will falsehoods 
be scattered in every form of turpitude and malice, 
sometimes to remove the imputation of guilt or 
folly from ourselves, and sometimes to fix it un- 
deservedly on others. The last stage of depravity 
in this sinful course is, when the awful sancti(»i 
and solemnity of oaths are disregarded, — when men 
presume to make their own distinctions, also, be- 
tween oaths of what they call form and ceremony 
and oaths in their common use and application. 
Hence it is that the course of justice between man 
and man is often impeded or turned aside, and that 
our courts of judicature are almost daily polluted 
with the dreadful crime of petjury. 

Still more numerous, perhaps, but not so alarm- 
ing or atrocious, are the evils which result from 
neglecting to cultivate the humble and passive duty 
di patience, mentioned by the Apostle in the texU 
Connected as it is with that learning, or rather that 
itutruction, which we are taught to seek in the 
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Holy Scriptures, we may be well assured that it 
forms an essential requisite in pursuing the great 
work of Christian edification and improvement. Of 
this we shall be the more sensible if we mark the 
evils of a hasty and impatient temper, which is too 
often associated with vanity, arrogance, and pride» 
— with excessive sensibQity to every thing that 
respects aurselvesy and, not unfrequently, with the 
want of all proper feeling for every thing that con- 
cerns another. Hence originate rash judgments^ 
mischievous errors, and precipitate, if not irretriev- 
able mistakes. 

From the same source proceeds the hasty adop- 
tion of scandalous reports, and often that speedy 
propagation of calumny and malice, which, in many 
cases, can never be entirely stopped or counter* 
acted. It is impossible, also, not to observe and 
lament how frequently the prevalence of this same 
disposition impedes the progress of the young at an 
earfy period, when making those acquirements whidi 
are necessary for their station in life; and €^ter» 
wards^ when engaged in the laudable pursuit o( 
eminence and fame in some liberal profession. Not 
without talents, perhaps, but without that patient 
industry which is necessary to the successful cul- 
tivation of them ; and not without ambition, but not 
being steadily directed to any praiseworthy object, 
they are unable to avail themselves of any fiivour- 
able opportunity that might promote its gratification, 
or render it successful. 

But it may be more useftd to advert to the many 
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hasty decisions that have been adopted, and the 
many deplorable errors that have been committed, on 
the subject of fv%tofH diiefly from the same cause. 
It is a little remarkable that, in studying << those 
things which were written aforetime for our learn- 
ing," the holy Apostle should require, in addition to 
what must doubtless be presupposed, namdiy, the 
utmost reverence, impartiality, and attention, the 
peculiar requisite oi postience: but, for want of this, 
or from the prevalence of passions and pn^nsities 
that are in direct opposition to it, ^ the Gospel ok 
Christ,'* we know, was '^ to the Jews a stumbling- 
block, and to the Greeks foolishness." 

It is deeply to be lamented that it should still 
be so to many rash, impetuous mortals at present ; 
who, unfortunately for themselves and others, have 
rejected the words of Divine truth, because all their 
vain enquiries have not been satisfied, and because 
eveiy ground of cavil, from << the oppositions of 
science, falsely so called,*' as St. Paul observes, has 
not been immediately removed. A little patienoBy 
united with deference and humility; sufficient 
time for enquiry, with earnest prayer for further 
light, might have dispelled the mists that inter- 
rupted their view, and enlisted all the powers of 
their minds, together with the best affections of 
their hearts, in faoour of Revelation, instead of 
marshalling them in proud array against it. 
. Not to enter into any length of critical dis- 
quisition on this subject, whidi, I am well aware, 
is better adapted for the closet than the pulpit, let 
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us endeavour to illustrate the remark by a few 
examj^, as a specimen of such elucidations as 
umy be produced in abundance. 

The vain and self-sufficient sceptic wbo instantly 
iUndfia or ob^ects^ but who has neither time nor 
patience for enquiryy may be stopped, perhaps, in 
the very first page of the Bible, by the asserticm 
that li^ht was created before the sun, which was 
supposed to be its source and origin : but this was 
a mere postulate or assumption of science, which 
has now been satisfactorily refuted; though, from 
having been too hastily adopted by the Christian 
fathers, they (attempting ea^f^UmatUmy instead of 
patiently acquiescing in their ignorance) had re- 
course on the occasion, it must be admitted, to 
many weak and insufficient hypotheses. It has, 
however, been proved of late years, and admitted 
even by infidel philoscphersy that light is, in itself 
an inconceivably subtile fluid, pervading the whole 
universe ; — that the sun, indeed, is its principal, 
but by no means its <mfy exciter^ in rendering it the 
medium of vision; and that its existence as a 
distinct elementary substance is as independent 
of the luminaries of heaven, as the electric or gal- 
vanic fluid is of the mechanical apparatus whidi 
renders it visible, and calls it into action. <* The 
account of Moses, therefore,'' says a learned 
abb6, <' is agreeable to truth, as well as a useful 
lesson of caution, when he informs us, that God, 
and not the sun, was the author of light; that it 
was created by his almighty power, before there 
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tras a sun to dart it on one part of the earth, or a 
moon to reflect it on the other."* 

From the same unreasonable deference that has 
been shown to mere theories and hypotlieses, be- 
cause advanced with confidence by some philoso- 
phers, many formidable objections were urged, at 
an early age, against the Mosaic account of the 
deluge ; but the recent discoveries in geological 
science, with respect to the breaches and separa- 
tions found in beds of primordial granite and other 
rocks ; the fractures of mineral strata ; the organic 
remains of shell-fish and various animals, found in 
all climates, and buried at different depths in the 
earth; — these, and other phenomena, abundantly 
confirm the brief narrative of the Holy Scriptures, 
and show that all other accounts are insufficient or 
erroneous, in proportion as they recede from that of 
the inspired author of Genesis. 

Farther, it has been rashly supposed, or rather 
taken for granted, that the holy pages of the Bible 
are discredited, because they countenance and con- 
firm some superstitious opinions, which are now 
generally exploded as false and detestable. I allude 
to the not unfrequent mention (especially in the 
Pentateuch) of witches, wizards, and dealers with 
familiar spirits. Admitting the translation to be 
correct, it may be said, that the Jewish legislator 
spoke of these persons according to their own pre- 
tensions, knowing them to be cheats and impostors, 
and deserving of punishment, in the same manner 

* Abb^ Pluche, vol. iti. p. 409. 
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as we now speak of a man as a fortune-teller, who 
only assumes that character for the purpose of de- 
frauding the credulous and ignorant. But a little 
learning, exercised with patience, would have led to 
a still more satisfactory explanation. It would have 
taught the serious enquirer after Divine truth, that 
there is not, either in the original Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, or in the venerable Greek version called the 
Septuagint, a single word that means witch, wizard, 
or famfliar spirit. The terms there used evidently 
designate a set of cheats and jugglers, who deceived 
the vulgar by administering drugs and potions ; by 
muttering pretended charms and incantations ; and, 
more especially, in the supposed cases of necro- 
mancy (such as that of Saul and the witch of Endor), 
by practising the curious and deceptive art of ven- 
triloquism. 

If, therefore, some relics of abominable supersti- 
tion be found to disfigure the pages of our English 
Bible, let them not be fixed as a stain on the Sacred 
Original; but let them be traced to the proper 
source, and ascribed to their true cause. Let it be 
considered, that the monarch, in whose reign our 
English translation was made^ and which, for its 
general excellence and fidelity, will always be highly 
valued, was much addicted to the study of the occult 
sciences, and wrote himself a book on Demonology. 
Not to mention the influence of the crown on po- 
pular opinion in those days, the same sort of belief 
was general, as our statute books will sufficiently 
witness ; and for any one to have doubted the agency 

VOL. IV. p 
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or existence of those imaginary beings would have 
been considered as great a heresy, at that time» aa 
questioning the truth of the most momentous doc- 
trines of the Holy Scriptures. 

I shall only venture to produce one instance niore» 
and that shall be with respect to some of the difr- 
crepancies and supposed contradictions which are 
to be fonmd in the Sacred Volume. 

In former ages, commentators, critics, and divinet 
of every denomination, were deceived by what was 
oiUed the Hebrew Verity ; or a supposition, resting 
on the vain and idle boast of the Jewish rabbis, who 
affirmed that they had preserved, transcribed, and 
handed down to posterity their Holy Scriptures, 
with such scrupulous care and attention, that all 
the copies extant were perfectly uniform, not vary- 
ing a single iota one from another. But a litde 
patient investigation, at length, showed how hastily 
and erroneously this opinion had been adopted, and 
discovered that no miraculous interposition had been 
made in favour of the Old Testament, any more 
than in that of the New ; but that various readings 
in abundance were found in all their best and most 
authentic manuscripts. Fortunately, however, and 
greatly to our comfiurt, these neither alter nor affect 
any one essential article either oi faith or practice ^ 
and the discovery has had the good effect of re- 
moving any charge of supposed inconsistency from 
the Hebrew Scriptures in their original state, and 
fixing it, as a matter of course, on the negligence or 
incompetency of transcribers. 
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In the lapse of so many ages, some errors must 
necessarily arise, not only from inadvertence, but 
from absolute uncertainty or unavoidable ignorance. 
For example, it was doubtless the practice of the 
Jew^ as well as other ancient nations, to abbreviate 
the names of persons and places, and to use numeral 
letters, with conventional marks, for numbers, in- 
stead of writing them in words at length. This 
latter expedient, however, was resolved on, some 
time in the fourteenth century, for the sake of uni- 
formity, and to avoid mistakes in future. But how 
oould all the assembled doctors of Tiberias, much 
less a solitary copyist or scribe, in that dark illiterate 
age, decif^er correctly every fanciful abbreviation 
and every variable numeral; especially when we 
consider that, in their mode of notation, a single 
dot, easily obliterated or supplied, and the mistake 
of one nearly similar letter for another, would 
ocmvert tens into hundreds, and hundreds into 
thousands? 

The consequence has been, that there are dis- 
crepancies ; and this we readily allow, because we 
can ftdly account for them, widiout impeaching, in 
the least, either the credibility or authenticity of 
the Sacred Original. Besides, for our comfort, they 
are of no real importance ; and will be found, on 
enquiry, to consist, almost entirely, in the variations 
of names of persons and places, or else in mere 
nundbers. 

The few instances which I have stated may be 
easily multiplied; but these will be sufficient to 
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convince us, that, in proportion as we examine the 
Holy Scriptures with patience and learning adequate 
to the task, our faith will be strengthened, our com- 
fort in them will be increased, and that hope of ever** 
lasting life, which we derive from them, through 
the merits and intercession of Christ, will shine with 
brighter lustre, as we approach the evening of our 
days. 

At the same time, these observations will not be 
without further use, if they serve to expose the 
petulance and folly, the rashness and presumption, 
of those cavils which sceptics and infidels are so 
fond of raising. It is truly deplorable to reflect on 
the shocking and audacious attempts that are now 
making to disseminate profaneness and irreligion 
throughout the land ; to know that there are men 
outrageously zealous and active as apostles of 
anarchy and bloodshed, instead of being ministers 
of peaee and good-mil, — preachers of misery and 
despair to the misguided multitude, instead of being 
messengers of comfort and of hope f 

Let us, however^ humbly trust tliat the watchful 
providence of our heavenly Father will prosper our 
own earnest endeavours for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the spread of this enormous evil amongst us. 
We have reason to fear, indeed, from the shameful 
prostitution of the press, and the scenes which our 
courts of justice present, that we are fallen on those 
perilous times which the holy Apostle predicted, 
when he said that << men should be lovers of their 
own selves," (that is, entirely selfish,) ^< covetous. 
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boasters, proud, blasphemers^ disobedient to parents, 
4in thankful, unhofyy without natural affection, ^^zZs6 
cuxusersy incontinent, ^/Serce, despisers of those that 
are good, traitorSy heady, high-minded, lovers of 
pleasures more than lovers of God.*' 

It will be sufficiently awful, at the day of judg- 
ment, for such men to answer for their own indi- 
vidual sins; but if it shall hereafter appear that 
they have, by insidious arts and delusive promises, 
seduced the poor and humble, the simple and un- 
wary, from the paths of godliness, righteousness, 
and peace; that they have banished from their 
minds cheerfulness and content ; and, by infiising 
the dangerous spirit of insubordination, disobedience, 
and distrust, have rendered them totally unfit to 
discharge their useful duties in this life, and, at the 
same time, deprived them of all hopes of a better ; 
we may say of such men, in the language of our 
blessed Lord, << It were better for the d that a 
mill-stone were hanged about their necks, and that 
they were drowned in the depths of the sea." 

There are many so thoughtless, or so ignorant, as 
not to suspect that they are made the mere dupes 
«f faction, or the wretched tools of the most wicked 
ambition, till they are unhappily involved in its 
snares, and doomed to suffer the punishment of its 
wickedness and guilt There are others every 
where, unfortunately, but more especially in such a 
metropolis as this, of strong appetites and un- 
governable passions, without the power of gratifying 
them. They would be rich without industry, happy 
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without virtue, and are craving for the varied enjoy* 
ments of life, witliout taking a lesson from the ant 
or the bee, and providing themselves with the 
necessary means of enjojnnent. Possessing little or 
nothbg from inheritance, they are notwithstanding 
averse to labour, and therefore soon lapse into all 
the vsretchedness of poverty and dependence. la 
this state, the surliness of discontent is engendered, 
and their wants and sufferings are attributed to any 
cause rather than to tlieir own f&ult. Hence arise 
murmurings and rq>ining8 in private, riots and sedi- 
tion in public If such men are not led to forfeit 
their lives to the violated laws of their country, they 
are always ready to listen to the harangues of the 
factious demagogue, who, by telling the poor that 
subjection to legal authority is oppression, — by 
representing their rights as unlimited^ but their 
duties as optional or voluntary, — by insinuating 
that they ought to live without the task of daily 
labour, and that their hardships are not owing to 
themselves, or the dispensations of Providence, — 
such a perverter of truth succeeds in gaining prose- 
lytes without number among the vicious and the 
idle, in the same manner as the enthusiastic bigot 
allures the vain, unthinking multitude, by preaching 
to them that they are the elect of God, and that 
faith alone is a sufficient passport for heaven, with- 
out any of tlie efforts, privations, and restraints of 
Christian virtue. 

But, notwithstanding some lamentable exceptions) 
there is reason to hope and believe that the great 
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body of the people are soiuid in their principles, 
and that their native ^ood sense will net easily per- 
mit them to be seduced firom their duty to God, and 
their allegiance to the throne. Let us always re- 
member, that it is the factious and turbulent who 
are ncMsy and clamorous, while the peaceaUe and 
orderly, though ten times more numerous perhaps, 
are siUnt, because they are contented. 

The poor man should consider that, in reality, 
be has little more to do with religion thian to fofiow 
the path in which he has been trained, — to believe 
its essential doctrines, and endeavour to fulfil its prac- 
tical duties. And he may rest assured that he wiN 
always have less troMe^ and much more wtirfacHem^ 
n obeying the laws, than in quetiuming their wisdom 
and expediency, or in endeavouring to evade their 
authority. In the great commerce of social life, the 
valuable commodities which he has to dispose of 
are tfms and Ubdwr* If blessed with health and 
strength, he knows that he can not only gain his 
daily bread, to which the consciousness of having 
honestly earned it will alwa3n3 give the highest 
relish, but that he may, by industry and talents, 
better his condition, as thousands have done before 
him, and fill a more tHevated^ but not, perhi^ a 
happkr or more usejfkd station. 

Farther, when he reflects on the holy sanctions, the 
divine prec^ts, and heavenly rewards of the Gospel 
of Christ ; when he meditates on its righteousnen 
and holiness — its.brotlierly kindness and humility — 
its purity and godly sincerity— its gentleness and 
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forbearance — its forgiveness — its charity and love; 
above all, when he calls to mind the peculiar bless- 
ings and comforts which it pronomices on the poor ; 
to barter away these heavenly treasures for the 
miserable trash of atheism and infidelity ; to quit 
the solid rock of salvation, and to plunge into the 
fathomless ocean of doubt, uncertainty, and despair, 
would not only be folly, but folly bordering on 
madness. 

Lastly, let every one, who has neither time, 
talents, nor opportunities to refute the scepticism 
and cavils of unbelievers, contemplate for a moment 
the character and conduct of his Lord and Saviour, 
not only as the heavenly Mediator and Redeemer 
of sinful men, but as the living Teacher of the 
world. Let him consider how, in every instance, 
his divine example sanctified his precepts, and 
presented for our imitation such a model of 
practical perfection as the wisdom of man could 
never imagine^ much less exhibit, in any living form* 
Now, if he, who came from the bosom of his Father 
to bear witness to the truths and who suffered the 
agonies of crucifixion to appease the wrath of God 
igid to expiate the sins of men— if he, afler all, (let 
even the supposition be made with reverence,) can 
be deemed an impostor ; and if we are to be told 
that a system of die purest morals and the sim- 
plest but sublimest divinity has, notwithstanding, 
been founded on wilful fraud and practical de^ 
cqaion$ then this will present a greater miracle, 
morally speaking, and a more irreconcilable contra-^ 
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dictiony than ever yet astonished or perplexed the 
human mind. 

Without engaging in controversy, the humble 
Christian, therefore, may well say, *< I know in 
whom I have believed ; " and he should reflect, that 
when any thing of the utmost importance to his in- 
terest or his happiness has been proved, even by 
one solid and irresistible argument, to be true, not 
all the sophistry of man can afterwards prove it to 
beJaUe. Here, then, let us rest, *' holding fast the 
form of sound words, in that faith and love which 
is in Christ Jesus." Be assured of the truth of the 
Apostle, when he says, that <' godliness is profitable 
unto all things, having promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to come." " Therefore, 
my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmoveable, 
always aboimding in the work of the Lord, foras- 
much as ye know that your labour is not vain in the 
Lord," 
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ON THE PATIENCE, THE COMFORT, AND 
HOPE TO BE DERIVED FROM THE 
SCRIPTURES. 

Rom. XT. 4. 

Wkid9oe9er things wen vfrUten aforetime were written fir pur 
learning, that we throu^ patience and contort of the Scrip- 
twreg mi(^ hate hope, 

Ths word here rendered ** patience" has, in the 
original, a more extensive signification. In addition 
to its usual sense, it means constanci/y as 0{^)08ed to 
fickleness and change ; and perseverance, or steadi'' 
ness of conduct, in contrast with that weakness aad 
instability of character, which may not be without 
good intentions and pious resolutions, but which is 
not accompanied with sufficient fortitude to carry 
them into effect. 

The principles of Christian duty with such per- 
sons resemble ** the seed that fell upon a rock, 
which, as soon as it sprang up, withered away, be- 
cause it lacked moisture." '< When they hear," 
says our blessed Lord, *^ they receive the word 
with joy ; but having no root, they for a while be- 
lieve, and in time of temptation," understanding by 
temptation every kind of triaij ** they fall swaj,** 
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The effects resulting from this want of constancy 
and perseverance are so nearly similar, that we 
may well consider them, in their combined oper- 
ation, under the same general defect of character. 

Morally speaking, and more especially with re- 
ference to the great duty oi prudence^ the fickle 
and inconstant man should consider, that his im- 
fortunate disposition, admitting that it does not, in 
his intercourse with the world, necessarily lead 
to baseness and practical falsehood,— to implied 
treachery and criminal desertion, — always has a 
tendency to multiply the hardships and disappoint- 
ments of life. The time of our sojourning here is 
so short and uncertain, that a few' only acquire 
eminence and distinction, by pursuing one laudable 
ol^ct of ambition with patient industry and un- 
ceasing perseverance. The man, therefore, who is 
oootinuidly engaged in some new scheme of profit 
or of pleasure, — who changes from one profession 
to another, encountering the difficulties of o^ and 
reaping the emoluments of noney squanders away 
life to no useful purpose, and is treasuring up stores 
of mortification and disappointment for himself and 
others. Instead of in^mmng the talent bestowed 
on him, he is gradually waaiing it by a sort of active 
idleness ; and, in the great day of account, his 
condemnation will be more severe than that pro- 
nounced on the slothfiil servant, who, from groundp 
less apprehaisions, *^ hid his talent in the earth.** 

It is lamentable to reflect how many persona 
have sunk firom a rank of the greatest utflitj to 
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mere nothingness, and how many innocent families 
have been reduced to poverty and wretched de- 
pendence, by the operation of scarcely any oth^ 
vices or imperfections of character than those of 
fickleness, inconstancy, and the love of change* 

When the venerable Jacob, just before his death, 
called his sons together, that he might tell them, 
in the spirit of prophetic wisdom, what should 
befal (hem in the last days, he said of Reuben, his 
first-bom, << Unstable as water, thou shalt not 
excel." Nothing could be more expressive of his 
wavering and unsettled state of mind, and no more 
satisfactory cause could be given for his not er- 
eeiHng. Acc6rdingly, the imperfections of his own 
character seem to have been entailed on his chil- 
dren, and to have been transmitted (such is the 
influence of a father s example) from one generation 
to another ; for we nowhere read of a single indi* 
vidual of that tribe being a judge, a chieflain, a 
president, or a governor. But, as men of this de^ 
scription are generally apt to be factious and dis- 
contented, envious and proud, and always ready to 
accuse others as the authors of their failures and 
misfortunes, rather than to suspect thenudves of 
being in the slightest degree blameable or foolish ; 
we know that two of the descendants of Reuben, 
Dathan and Abiram, were actively engaged in the 
causeless and presumptuous rebellion against Moses 
and Aaron, and suffered the awful punishment that 
>vas due to their crime by a signal and miraculous 
judgment of the Almighty. 
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For the reasons which have been stated, and foi* 
others that might be adduced, it is not easy to im- 
press the minds of the young with a more useful 
and important lesson, than the necessity of first 
making a prudent and deliberate choice, and then 
of pursuing it with steadiness and ardour (not- 
withstanding the difficulties and hardships that 
may attend it), rather tlian encounter again the dis- 
advantages of a young beginner, at a later period of 
life, together with the irrecoverable loss of time, 
and the numerous evils which must always result 
from a fickle and unsettled state of mind. 

But if constancy and perseverance are essentially 
necessary to our interest and happiness in a worldly 
and prudential point of view, they become much more 
so when considered with reference to our religious 
duties. Every motive to action, indeed, ought to 
rise in the scale of importance, in proportion to the 
magnitude and value of the object to be obtained. 
Now, it is impossible that any thing which thig 
world can offer should be put in competition with 
the glorious rewards of immortality, promised to all 
true believers, through the mediation and atone- 
ment of Christ ; and, therefore, constancy and per- 
severance become virtues of high estimation and 
indispensable necessity. Amid the storms of life, 
they serve to direct our course in safety, and are 
'< an anchor unto the soul both sure and steadfast." 
The unstable man, who is always addicted to 
change, must be a stranger to peace and content- 
ment in his common intercourse with the world ; 
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and the same imperfectkn of character, which dk* 
qualifies him for reaping and enjoying the benefits 
of this present life, will preclude him, it may be 
feared, from the blessings of that which is to come. 
Casual emotions of piety, short intervals of 
obedience, accompanied, perhaps, with alternating 
dumges irom &ith to uncertainty, and all tlie ev^ 
of *^ a doubtful mind," will certainly avail us nothing. 
On the contrary, instead of being accepted, as owr 
reasonable service, they wiU hereafter be made the 
just grounds of our condemnation and reproach. 
'< He that wavereth," says the Apostle, " is like a 
wave of the sea driven with the wind and tossed : 
let not that man think that he shall receive ai^ 
thifl^ oi the Lord." It was the complaint of the 
holy prophet against Ephraim and Judah, that 
<< their goodness was as a morning cloud, and that 
it passed away as the early dew." Tliis, indeed, is 
too true a picture of the frailties of man in all ages 
of the world. At the same time, no one can be so 
visionary as to advocate the necessity of sinless 
perfection; for we all know tliat such constancy is 
impossible, and that due allowance will be made for 
the untwoidable infirmities of our nature : but that 
which is so strongly condemned in the Gospel of. 
Christ, is such a change, or fluctuation of principle, 
as amounts almost to apostacy; — a voluntary, sy^s- 
tematic desertion of duty at one period of life, and 
a short, uncertain return to it, perhaps, at another; 
— lively professions of faith in tinies of prosperity 
and enjoyment, but encouraging an ** evil heart at 
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mMirf ** in the hour of sufferiiig, temptatioii» and 
triaL 

Let us hear some of those *< things which were 
written aforetime for our learning," or instruction, 
on this head. ** No man/' says our blessed Lord, 
** having put his hand to the plough and looking 
back, is fit for the kingdom of heaven." It is i^ 
little avail, therefore, that we begin our course well, 
unless, by prayer for the gracious aids of the Holy 
Spirit, we are enabled to persevere, and ** continue 
in well-doing." The promise of divine blessings on 
this» as on all other occasions, is conditional. Hence 
we are exhorted ** to stand fast in the faith," and 
are assured that ** we shall reap t^we faint net." 

Whatever difficulties or impediments may lie in 
the way of our practical duty, it will be virtue of 
no ordinary character to remove or overcome them ; 
and though the effort may seem to do a sort of 
violence to our corrupt nature, ** we must not grow 
weary in well-doing:" for'* he that endures to the 
end," and he onfy^ we may infer, ^< shall be saved." 
The exhortation of the Holy Spirit as recorded by 
St. John, also^ was, '< Be thou faithful unto deaik, 
and I will give thee a crown of Ufe." 

'< Let us now briefly consider the ** patienoe*" 
mentioned by the Apostle in the text, as necessary 
to enable us to bear the many sorrows and cala- 
mities of our present state with meekness and 
resignation. In this point of view, it becomes a 
virtue of the highest rank; and in the great day 
of retribution, we may rest assured, it will not be 
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without its abundant reward. In order to exercise 
it as becometh Christians, who ought always to 
" look forward to the prize of their high calling/' 
we should consider that afflictions, in various forms, 
will furnish the best proofs of our obedience, and are 
the surest tests of our sincerity. Many of the 
fruits of the Holy Spirit could not grow to perfec- 
tion, or be made manifest, without them: and 
though the visitations of Providence may some- 
times be deemed peculiarly severe ; yet let us not, 
on that account, suppose for a moment that '< God 
has forgotten to be gracious, or that he will shut 
up his loving-kindness in displeasure." On the 
contrary, let us believe the declaration of the Apos- 
tle, that ** whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth." 

When once we can open our minds to the re- 
ception of these gracious truths, we shall learn to 
<' possess our souls in patience; ** and shall come to 
the same practical improvement as the holy Psalm- 
ist, who said, in the true spirit of submission to the 
Divine will, <<It is good for me that I have been 
afflicted, that I might learn thy statutes.*' 

Those who enjoy almost uninterrupted health, 
prosperity, and happiness, are apt to perform many 
of their devotional duties almost without a meaning. 
They bring to the holy task hearts that are swelling 
with vanity and pride, — self-will, that knows no 
opposition, — and headstrong passions still eager for 
gratification. It is not till they have felt the scourge 
6f affliction that '^ patience can be said to have her 
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perfect work," and that they can, in the tervency 
of prayer, look up to the Saviour on the cross, — 
imitate the great example of his meekness and 
resignation, and say to their heavenly Father, << Not 
my will, but thine be done." 

Among the common inducements for practising 
patience, we must not forget to mention, that it 
serves to mitigate the severity of whatever suffer- 
ings the providence of God may think proper to 
impose on us. This is a truth so obvious, that we 
may ieam it from the pages of heathen poets ; and 
yet we see poor weak mortals struggling against 
evils, which they have no power to remove ; — 
a^;ravating their sufferings by all the violence of 
sorrow, and sometimes, when lying on the bed of 
sickness, absolutely hastening the approach of death, 
either by their unavailing dread of it, or, by what 
is nearly equivalent, their excessive anxiety to 
live. 

Let us farther reflect, that, by the goodness of 
our wise and merciful Creator, both the joys and 
sorrows of this probationary life are alike fugitive 
and transitory. << Heaviness may endure for a night," 
says the psalmist, '* but joy cometh in the morn« 
ing;" and hence, as the preacher truly observes, 
** there is a time to weep, and a time to laugh ; a 
time to mourn, and a time to dance." 

There are few persons, who have reached the 
meridian of tlieir days, and who may now be in the 
full possession of health and happiness, who cannot 
look back to some gloomy period, when the heart 
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*< refused to be comforted," and when they were 
ready to come to the melancholy conclusion, that 
<< the day of death is better than the day of one's 
birth." But yet the morning of gladness has again 
dawned, and " the Lord has again lifted up the 
light of his countenance upon them." 

With such actual experience, and with sucn 
views of the merciful ordinances of Divine Pro- 
vidence before us, it is impossible to contemplate 
the end of .the miserable suicide, without an ag- 
gravated sense of his folly and his guilt. Instead 
of cultivating patience, which, as St. Paul truly 
observes, '< worketh experience, and leadeth to 
hope,*' he indulges that <^ worldly sorrow which 
leadeth to death ; " and, careless of eternity, — care- 
less of those, also, whom he leaves behind, he com- 
mits that daring and presumptuous sin, which he 
knows can never be repented of, and rushes un- 
bidden into the presence of God. 

By pursuing a very different course, — by sub- 
duing the proud imaginations of the hearty and 
cherishing the mild virtues of patience, meekness, 
long-suffering, and resignation to the Divine will, 
the humble Christian, in the midst of all his sor- 
rows, feels that " contort of the Holy Scriptures,** 
mentioned in the text, and that peace, which " the 
world can neither give nor take away." The pecu- 
liar blessing pronounced by the Saviour of the 
world " on them that mourn," and the gracious 
assurance, that << they who sow in tears shall reap 
in joy,** will no longer be read as words almost 
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without a meaning; but will be deeply felt, and 
treasured up in the heart The consideration of 
God*s continual presence, his protecting providence, 
and the conviction that we are sustaining the part, 
which He, in his infinite wisdom, has ordained, will 
also be a source of great and never-failing comfort 
to us, whether our condition be that of poverty or 
riches, of suffering or enjo3rment, or whether, as is 
most frequently the case, it affords that mixture of 
good and evil, which seems best adapted to our 
probationary state. 

Lastly, the contfort^ which true believers may 
seek, and always find, in the revealed word of God, 
is greatly strengthened, or rather it chiefly rests on 
that *' blessed Iwpe of everlasting life," which we 
have in Christ Jesus our Lord. Tliis, indeed, is the 
crown and consummation of our faith, and is the 
final object of the Apostle's declaration in the text ; 
which evidently points to the transcendent rewards 
that are promised in the great scheme of human 
redemption, through the merits, mediation, and 
atonement of the Son of God. Without this mer- 
ciful dispensation of Divine Providence, it is impos- 
sible that we should have any sure, well-founded 
hope after death : because, admitting a belief of the 
soul's immortality, there is, << none that doeth good," 
with undeviating constancy, *< no not one." The 
merciful intercession of a Saviour, therefore, and 
the appointment of a Judge, '< who can be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities," are equally ne- 
cessary to teadi us our duty, to enable us to << run 
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witli patience the race that is set before us/' to cheer 
us with comfort, as we journey through life^ and to 
set before us the glorious hope of the Gospel, when 
we are about to enter the regions of cKsoM. 

Let us farther reflect, that this covenant of Grace 
is equally calculated, by the wisdom and mercy of 
God, to check the presumption of the strong, and 
to encourage the feeble efforts of the weak : for the 
merits and atonement of Christ are to be considered 
not only as an expiation for sin, but as an aid and 
supplement to our own imperfect works: so that 
while it may be truly said to <* help our infirmities," 
it calls forth all our efforts *' to make our calling 
and election sure." It promises nothing to the indo- 
lent and careless ; but offers its gracious aids to the 
diligent, and assures its mercy to the humble, peni- 
tent, and contrite sinner. In short, the sentence of the 
Divine Justice is thus summed up by the Apostle : — 
*' To them who, by patient continuance in well- 
doing, seek for glory and honour and immortality, 
eternal life; but unto them tliat are contentious, 
and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, 
ind^^naiion and wrath, trUmkOUm and anguish, 
upon every soul of man that doeth evil," (that is, with- 
out repentance, or any purpose of amendment,) << to 
the Jew first, and also to the Gentile." 
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REASONABLENESS AND EFFICACY OF 

PRAYER. 

James, v. 16. 

The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much. 

There is no duty, the practice of which is more 
uniformly enforced throughout the whole of the 
sacred writings, or which, as has, I trust, been expe- 
rimentally felt by us all, leaves our spiritual faculties 
in a more healthy, invigorated, and complacent 
state, than that of religious worship ; and yet, at the 
same time, so strangely are our reasoning powers 
occasionally set at variance with our best moral and 
religious feelings in this life, there is perhaps none 
against which, if we derive our conclusions solely 
from what may appear logical and consequential in 
argument, a more perplexing case might be made 
out, or which might be represented, by deductions 
the cogency of which it would be difficult to deny, 
as more nugatory, more presumptuous, and more 
hopeless. 

Prayer, admitting it to be really available in ob- 
taining for us the object of our petitions, is indeed 
a surprising, I may almost say, an incredible, 
privilege to be communicated to so imperfect a 
creature as man. Examine it, as the votary of this 
world would have us do, by the cold and unbend- 
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ing rules of abstract speculation, and it will appear 
to be nothing less than the attempt of a weak and 
perishable being, to influence the volition, to sway 
the attributes, and to re-arrange the government of 
the most high God : an attempt seemingly as des- 
perate as would be that of the same wretched being 
were he to strive by his mere personal strength to 
wield the material universe, of which he forms so 
inconsiderable a part ; to give new laws to the ele- 
ments ; and to impress upon the eternal career of the 
heavenly bodies a different and devious direction. 

Prayer may, by a definition of which, arguing by 
the rules of mere human ratiocination, it would be 
difficult to point out the inaccuracy, be asserted to 
be <' the dictation of mortal ignorance to infinite and 
divine wisdom; of conscious demerit to perfect, and 
therefore uncompromising and unbending, justice ; 
not merely a demand, but an actual expectation, of 
the intervention of an express miracle in our behalf; 
that is to say, of an interruption in the natural 
chain of consequences in the course of God's go- 
vernment, perhaps injurious to, if not incompatible 
with, other necessary parts of the same mysterious 
arrangement, so often as we may choose to imagine 
that our own individual wants require it." And on 
what basis of even probable presumption does this 
strange expectation rest ? Does God really arrange 
things for the best in his general regulation of the 
universe ? If he does, can we then for a single mo- 
ment hope, or even desire, that he will introduce a 
change for the worse — as under such a supposition 
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every change must be — on our account, and in in- 
duigence to our narrow views and selfish caprices? 
If, on the other hand, the present order of his go- 
vernment iff capable of amendment, then, from 
another reason, must our devotion appear to be 
hopeless, as addressed to a Being, the object of whose 
providence is not the greatest possible advantage 
and happiness of his creatures ; and whom therefore 
we can have little encouragement to address with 
the cravings of human sorrow, or the short-sighted- 
ness of human intercession. 

Such are some of the most obvious objections and 
difficulties which meet us on the very sur&ce of this 
question respecting the reasonablnbss and effi- 
cacy OF PRAYER, to whid), with our present very 
limited faculties, it is evidently impossible for us to 
find an entirely satis&ctory solution. How tlien 
are we to reply to arguments apparently so obvious 
and irrefragable, and yet, at tibe same time, if their 
validi^ be admitted, so entirely destructive of the 
first principles of devotion ? I answer ; by the very 
fisurt that they are thus entirely destructive. I an- 
swer; by an appeal from sophistical disputation to the 
far surer test of our moral experience ; to the voice 
of God himself speaking within us; to that in- 
stinctive conviction of the reasonableness of our best 
feelings, which in a well-regulated mind will ever 
have force enough to break through these flimsy 
cobwebs of captious speculation, however incompe- 
tent our understandings may in this life be to disen- 
tangle their intricacies. Religion, we should recollect. 
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and not religion only^ but the whole mass and mate-> 
rials of all our intellectual investigations whatever^ 
are full of inexplicable difficulties ; and it is not 
through them, but in defiance of them, that we must be 
content, in our present state of existence, to establish 
our faith in the great truths of the spiritual worlds 
and our daily practice in the business of society* 
That man is a religious and devotional being is a fact 
resting upon too firm a basis of positive experience 
to admit of a doubt. We may be unable to reason 
satisfactorily about it ; but we feel it, and^ as is the 
case with many other equally inexplicable truths, 
feel it with a degree of experimental conviction 
which no ingenuity of sophistry can shake* The 
sentiment of devotion is too universal an ingredient 
in the constitution of the human thoughts to allow 
us for a moment to suppose that it is superinduced 
upon them by artificial education, and not implanted 
there by the almighty Contriver himself. Widely 
diffused as is the belief in the existence of a Supreme 
Being, its circle does not more uniformly embrace 
all classes and conditions of mankind, than does the 
accompanying inference that that great Being is an 
object of worship. We may argue against this in- 
ference as learnedly and as philosophically as we 
please* We may urge again and again that Grod can 
have no occasion for our services, and demonstrate 
the imperturbability of his essence, the fixedness of 
the laws of the universe, and the consequent hope- 
lessness of our expostulations; but after all the 
voice of nature will be louder than that of argument 
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In the exhilaration of health and prosperity we may 
indeed keep aloof from him ; but sickness and sorrow 
will be sure one day to relax our philosophy, and to 
make us feel the necessity of an ever-present Pro- 
tector, at once willing to listen, and mighty to 
save. 

In danger, in distress, and in compunction for 
guilt, man takes refuge in the Divine protection, 
just as naturally and necessarily as he makes the re* 
quisite physical preparations for his defence or 
comfort : and, had we no other proof of a special 
Providence than the instinctive chidings of an 
alarmed conscience, and the complacent approbation 
of a satisfied one, which we may justly consider as 
the voice of God himself prodaiming to . us that 
neither his conduct nor our own are subject to the 
unbending laws of a rigorous necessity, that proof 
were conclusive. Account for it as we can, it is 
impossible to doubt that our moral conduct is a sub- 
ject of approbation or disapprobation to the Al- 
mighty: in other words, that the actions of us, finite 
and wretched beings as we are, do in some way or 
other operate upon the all-perfect attributes of God, 
and influence the course of his dealings towards us. 
But if our actions may do so, then assuredly may 
our devotions, which are nothing more than a course 
of moral action, of which the conciliation of that 
portion of his dispensations which specially regards 
ourselves is the end and object. 

Without attempting, therefore, to explain why 
prayer is efficacbus, let us be contented to take for 
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granted that it is so : and turn our thoughts to the 
nore useful enquiry^ because more within the com- 
pass of the human reason, '^ what are the advan- 
tages resulting to omrselves from a devotional spirit, 
and what the best means of improving those advan- 
tages to the utmost?" an enquiiy, the result of 
which will, I trust, establish the conviction, that it 
was not without a thorough insight into the wants 
and constitution of our nature, that our almighty 
Bene^tor has commanded us to pray without ceas- 
ing ; and that, in issuing this injunction, he has been 
no less careful of our happiness and interest, than 
for the acknowledgment of his own attributes, and 
the glory of his government. 

In the first place, then, prayer is the greatest and 
proudest privilege of man in his present fallen ^tate. 
He has been said to be distinguished from the brute 
creation by his erect figure, and by the faculties of 
his understanding. But this superiority is far more 
decided, when referred to his moral constitution. 
It were difficult so to define and limit that which 
we denominate reason as entirely to exclude the 
lower dasses of animals from its participation. But 
as a religious being, as one who, even in this frail 
condition of his nature, has a sanctioned communi- 
cation with the invisible source of wisdmn and holi- 
ness, man stands indeed alone upon the earth. It 
is this which marks his relation to a more exalted 
class of beings than any of those amongst which his 
present lot is cast: which demonstrates his con- 
nection with, and interest in, the things of etemi^ 
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If, then, we are to admit that maxim of the old phi- 
lo6(^her8, which pronounces that '< to Uve according 
to the dictates of our peculiar nature is the grand 
rule of happiness and good morals," most pre- 
eminently may that man be pronounced so to live, 
who cherishes and improves to the utmost of his 
power this great faculty and privilege, which he, 
among the various gradations of terrestrial beings, 
so exclusively possesses. 

The practice of devotion, then, when performed 
with that fervour and intensity of feeling, that 
combination of awe, and contrition, and gratitude, 
which the scheme of Christianity is so well cal- 
culated to call forth, we may pronounce to be the 
highest and most salutary of aU man's possible 
occupations in the most exalted and purified mo- 
ments of his present existence. It is the commun- 
ing, not with princes and potentates, but with one 
raised &r above all our most exaggerated concep- 
tions of power and dominion : not with the exist- 
ences of the created universe; (themselves, indeed, 
capable of affording, by their stupendous beauty 
and the wisdom of their arrangement, some oil th« 
most exalted intellectual gratifications of which our 
nature is capable ;) but a permitted familiarity of 
intercourse with the Almighty Maker of all those 
wonders : it is the overstepping for a moment the 
narrow boundaries of space, the mortal confines of 
time, and blending ourselves, like the beings of 
another world, wiUi infinity and perfection. And 
die sublimity of the occupation is best to be appre- 
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ciated, when we recollect the diminished propor- 
tions in which, whilst we are thus occupied, all that, 
during our commerce with the world, we have been 
accustomed to consider as desirable or formidable, 
present themselves to our imagination. Who ever 
felt in its foil force that solemn and gratified im- 
pression of implicit reliance upon the will of a 
beneficent Creator, which Christianity authorises 
even in die humblest of its professors, and has not 
observed how shrunk in their dimensions appeared 
at that moment all the world's honours ; how gro- 
velling and unsatisfactory its pleasures ; how incon- 
siderable its adversities ; how impotent its hostility ? 
A man thus occupied may, almost without a meta- 
phor, be said to be actuaJly placed rather as a dis- 
tant spectator of terrestrial objects, than as one who 
has to act his part in contact with them ; so com- 
pletely have such exercises a tendency to call forth 
all that is spiritual and exalted in our nature, and 
to extinguish every sentiment which is earthly and 
corporeal. 

I do not indeed mean to say that this exalted 
state of mind in this life can be, or ought to be, 
permanent. The frail texture of our nature would 
not bear it; and society has a demand upon our 
services for humbler, but to us not less necessary, 
objects. But I do say that such a state of mind is 
only so far inexpedient or irrational as it is of a too 
refined character for the present frail tenure of our 
mortal condition, and not from any unfitness or dis- 
proportion in the occupation itself. On the con* 
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trary, if it be pennitted to us to conjecture^ from 
the immeaaorable distance of this world, what is 
the character of those heavenly enjoyments which 
mortal << eye has not yet seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive," we may, I think, presume to cherish a 
belief, that in its purest moments of exalted devo- 
tion the human mind has a foretaste, identical in 
kind, though limited in degree, with that transcend- 
ent enjoyment of which we trust we shall be one 
day capable. 

But it is in the humbler and practical routine of 
our daily life that the advantages resulting from a 
habit of devotion are most completely to be appre- 
ciated, because its admirable adaptation to the mul- 
tifarious circumstances of our fallen nature is there 
most completely perceived, and its healthiness and 
comfort most equably and permanently felt. 

In the next place, then, prayer may be considered 
as the great moral corrective of all those false esti- 
mates, impatient anticipations, and exaggerated 
desires, which create so large a portion of the dis- 
appointments and afflictions of this life ; and which, 
whilst they destroy the mind's equUibrium, unfit it 
for the pursuit and enjoyment of spiritual good. 
Hence it is that the well-trained Christian is almost 
always cheerful, because he is always reasonable. 
In proportion as those little annoyances, from which 
no condition of life is free, cease to be objects 
of moment, his habits of temper, from the ill-regu- 
lated state of which the calamities of this world 
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derive so large a portion of their bitterness, become 
complacent and serene ; or if at intervals the storms 
of adversity or man's injustice do for a moment 
succeed in disturbing his equanimity, still he has in 
secret prayer a place of refuge, a vent for the bur- 
den of excited and harassed feelings, far more 
salutary and effectual than has ever been supplied 
by the proudest schools of human philosophy. It 
is then that the proper application of a single text 
of Scripture to his own condition and circumstances* 
a single glance upon the stupendous dispensations 
of God's providence, operate as an instantaneous 
spell in tranquillising the turbulent wa3rwardne8s 
of the passions : and thus from the simple expres- 
sion, << Thy will be done," and from the touching 
petition for forgiveness of his own trespasses in 
proportion as he shall forgive the trespasses of 
others, he has a sure means of acquiring a moral 
fortitude and forbearance, which, under the divine 
blessing, no combinations of accident or perverse- 
ness shall be competent to shake. 

When we consider this salutary and sanative 
effect of prayer, and recollect how naturally the 
full mind, whether its fulness be that of joy or 
sorrow, seeks to disburden itself of the weight of 
its feelings by confidential communication with 
some other intellectual being ; when we remember 
how surely sorrow, in some shape or other, is to 
be the lot of us all, and reflect, moreover, of all our 
multifarious sensations how few there are which we 
can venture to lay bare to imperfect creatures like 
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ourselves; how many are the little wants, and 
vexations, and weaknesses, in which He alone who 
made the human heart, and knows all its secret 
labyrinths, can duly sympathise ; when we remem- 
ber that we are invited by our heavenly Father 
himself to repose this confidence in him, and cherish 
the animating reflection, that, though the world may 
be against us, the Creator of the world is with us ; 
we must surely admit that the pious mind has 
within itself a source of comfort and cheerfulness, 
of which the thoughtless votary of dissipation has 
not the most distant conception. 

A religious temper has been generally suspected 
of being associated with gloom and melancholy. 
To the futility of this charge, he who has been long 
habituated to the exercise of devotion will best 
answer, by asking himself, for what considerations 
of temporal prosperity he would relinquish this 
high privilege of communing with God, not merely 
by set forms of prayer, but by that unshaken 
reliance on the superintendence of a special Provi- 
dence in all vicissitudes and emergencies, which is 
only devotion in another shape ? To a disposition 
so circumstanced, no idea, on the contrary, can be 
more forlorn and gloomy than that of permanently 
closing up the heart from the reception of these 
solemn and consolatory sensations, and adopting the 
chilling belief that our prayers are ineffectual or 
superfluous. It is not enough for us, constituted as 
we are, that there should be a God in the universe, 
unless he be (mrGod ; not enough even that he should 
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be pouring down his daily benefits upon us, unless 
our hearts may at the same time expand with grati- 
tude> and grow warm with devotion. ^' I had rather 
believe," says Lord Bacon, << all the fables in the 
Legend, and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than 
that this universal firame is without a mind." True. 
But what after all avails it to us that such a mind 
should exist, if we are denied all communication 
with it ? Of what advantage to us is the beauty, 
and order, and wisdom, displayed in the material 
universe, if that far more important portion ci God's 
worktt, the moral creation, has been left hopeless 
and helpless, in all the dreariness of solitary exist- 
ence, incapable of aid from without, and deficient in 
resources within ? Suppose for a moment that the 
link which connects man with his Maker were dis- 
solve, and our ideas of the ever-present and bene- 
ficent Deity would be at once converted into those 
of a being impassively regulating the universe by 
the laws of an inflexible necessity; or, like the 
fabled god of Epicurus, enjoying the tranquillity of 
his own happiness undisturbed by the thought of 
human infirmity and misery. 

But it may be urged on the other hand, that it is 
quite nugatory to advance abstract reasoning, or to 
adduce arguments, derived from our own inclinations 
or the supposed desirableness of the case, in favour 
of the reasonableness and efficacy of prayer, if after 
all, the facts are decidedly against us. This, it will 
be said, is a question not of theory but of experience 
Our petitions either are granted, or they are not 
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If liiey are granted, the affirmative cases in point 
must in every religious country be so numerous, as 
at once to establish the question in dispute. But 
yety where are they ? Who can appeal to his own 
experience, and say confidently that his prayers 
have been heard? and yet, on the other hand, 
once admit that there is no traceable proof of 
their fulfilment, and we appear to abandon the whole 
object of the controversy. 

This is undoubtedly, at first sight, a formidable 
objection ; since, if our prayers are not to be fiil- 
filled, there is no strong apparent reason for the 
offering them at all: whilst at the same time the 
frequency of the fact of their non-fulfilment seems 
to be established by the general experience of man- 
kind. A^r all, however, the validity of this ob- 
jection, so &r as it depends up<m individual experi- 
ment, will be differently estimated by different 
persons ; and even by the same person in different 
periods of his existence. In the first place, we may 
answer in reply, that it is clearly illogical, merely 
6ecause some of our petitions may appear to be 
rejected, therefore to infer that all of them are 
equally sa No one would, I think, be hardy enough 
to assert, that it were incumbent upon the divine 
wisdom and goodness to grant all that we ask for, 
however sincere the disposition of the heart from 
which the supplication proceeds. That we often 
pray in ignorance for what would, if bestowed, 
operate to our detriment, and that it therefore be- 
comes us, under all circumstances, to submit to the 
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disposal of that Being who knows better than our- 
selves what is good for us, is a truth sufficiently oIh 
vious to have been more than once advanced by the 
sagacity of heathen antiquity : much more then may 
it be admitted by those who have drunk deep of the 
well of Christian wisdom. Even admitting, however^ 
that the desires of our hearts were uniformly con«* 
ceived, not in ignorance but wisdom, still we can see 
sufficient reason why it may be consistent with a 
boimteous Providence to leave the greater part of 
them, for the present moment at least, ungratified. 

We know so little, in the first place, under the 
present obscuration of our intellectual faculties, of 
the real and necessary connection between cause and 
effect, that it is only from our constant experience 
how certain consequences have been regularly found 
to attend certain preceding operations, that we 
derive our conclusion that the like results will con* 
tinue permanently to take place hereafter. It is 
therefore scarcely possible to imagine any arrange- 
ment in God's dispensations which would more 
completely paralyse the exertions of human industry, 
by unsettling those general laws of the universe, our 
conviction of the fixed and immovable nature of 
which is the groundwork of all our calculations and 
of our practical knowledge, than an uniform facility 
in granting the object of our prayers, be they what 
they may. Not in the minuter and domestic details 
of life only, but in all those mightier efforts of hu- 
man labour on which the welfare of society depends, 
men would, under such circumstances, naturally 
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prefer praying for the means of subsistence, and the 
various comforts of which they might conceive the 
idea, to acquiring them by the efforts of their own 
labour : and the consequence would be, that society 
would either cease to exist at all, or its existence 
would require to be supported by the intervention 
of a series of uninterrupted miracles. 

In the next place, so long as the affairs of this life 
are brought about by the operation of second causes, 
the prayers of diifferent individuals, though all 
founded upon a parity of reason and expediency 
with reference to their own peculiar wants, must, in 
a vast variety of cases, be necessarily incompatible 
one with the other ; the chain of events which would 
be necessary for the gratification of one party being 
the reverse of that which alone could fulfil the 
wishes of the remainder. Amid, then, this vast 
labyrinth of connected circumstances, which no 
mind but that of the great Maker of the universe 
can comprehend in all its parts, or arrange for the 
developement of the greatest consistent good ; and 
with all our accompanying short-sighted views, and 
almost incurable ignorance of what is really bene- 
ficial for us ; it surely can be no argument against a 
special Providence, nor any proof that the humble 
aspirations of our breasts are lightly deemed of by 
our Creator, that our wishes are seldom, if ever, 
gratified in all their parts, or in the exact proportion 
in which we may have conceived them. <' What 
man is there of you," says our blessed Saviour, 
<< whom if his son ask bread, will he give him a 
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stone ? " Yet if that son were to ask for a stone^ 
conceiving it to be bread, the very same parental 
kindness which would grant the former petition 
would refuse the latter. 

That we are all (^ us in the habit of receiring 
good at the hands of the Almighty in better and 
wholesomer proportion than we could have arranged 
it for ourselves, the positive experience of every 
reflecting mind can abundantly testify. And here 
I appeal to the personal consciousness of all present. 
Who is there amongst us, of those especially whom 
a maturer age has taught to discard the wayward 
impatience and Mne estimates of youth, who, in tiie 
retrospect of the multifarious incidents of his past 
life, does not perceive how often he has lamented 
over the disappointment of hopes which> had they 
been realised, would have proved, if not positive 
evil, at all events &r inferior good to that subse- 
quently bestowed? Setting aside those calamities 
only whidi have been brought upon us by our own 
vices and fellies, there is probably no <»ie solitary 
event upon which any of us can loc^ back, however 
acute its momentary agony, in which a pious mind 
may not observe, if not a [wominent, at least a covert 
blessing ; one through ydddi we have alreaify been 
hi^pier, or from whidi we derive, through the spiritual 
medicine thus afforded to us, a weD-grounded convic- 
tion that we shall one day be so. ThtA a beneficent 
P^vidence has from our youth up heeOf evoi when 
we least deemed of it, superintendii^ as to the 
present momoit ; coocfliating our peculiar interests 
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with those on which the hi^piness of our neighbours 
and the permanent order q£ the universe is estab- 
lished; disentangling our petitions from the con- 
tradictions involved in them; disarming them of 
their evil tendency ; and directing them to the ac- 
complishment of our substantial wel&re, is what 
surely none of us can for a moment deny. Who 
then shall venture to complain that his prayers have 
not been duly answered, or shall presume to close 
his breast against the admission of devotional feeling, 
solely because an arrangement and dispensation of 
things, far beyond the range of his scanty capacity 
and short-sij^ted views, has not been left to his own 
absolute dictation. 

In denying, however, the immediate literal ful- 
filment of our petitions, we are, I am persuaded, 
assuming in many respects a fidse and untenable 
conclusion. Of one class of them it may, I believe, 
be confidently asserted, that seldom, if ever, when 
fervently and perseveringly urged, diey do fiul of 
obtaining their object: those petitions, I mean, 
which we oflFer to the Fountain of all good for 
spiritual aid and amendment. This indeed is a 
conclusion which, independently of the accordant 
testimony of Scripture, other reasons would unite 
in rendering probable. In the first place, the mind 
which is habituated to pray for spiritual holiness, 
may naturally be supposed to set out with a devout 
tendency, and, if not already possessed of the object 
prayed for, to be, at all events, properly predisposed 
for its reception. Secondly, such an habituated 
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train of thought is, humanly speaking, the best 
natural means we can possibly adopt for augmenting 
to the utmost and retaining such divine grace as 
may already have been bestowed upon us. Thirdly, 
there is nothing in our possession of these gifls to 
any possible extent at all incompatible with our 
neighbour's possessing them in an equal or a greater 
degree. Temporal prosperity is almost always 
relative in its character : the value of our ridies 
must in some measure depend upon our neighbour's 
comparative poverty; and every accession to our 
power is in some respect a limitation of his: but 
spiritual blessings may be co-existent amongst all 
conditions of mankind without clashing or mutual 
interference. Lastly, there is a much greater 
probability that this class of blessings will be asked 
for judiciously and properly, than those supposed 
temporal comforts of which our estimate is, from 
the intervention of the passions, almost always 
capricious and exaggerated, if not absolutely mis- 
taken ; and there is therefore a stronger reason for 
expecting that they will be conceded to us by the 
divine wisdom. Agreeably to this distinction we 
may observe, that our blessed Saviour, whilst he 
enjoins us to be not only earnest but importunate 
in our solicitation for spiritual support, rather per- 
mits than encourages a similar enumeration of our 
temporal wants: — " Seek ye first," says he, " the 
kingdom of heaven and its righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.'' 

Of the several petitions contained in the Lord's 
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prayer, we may in like manner observe, that one 
only, that for daily bread, has any reference to our 
bodily necessities, all the rest looking to the obtain- 
ing of spiritual good, or the averting of spiritual 
evil. And such accordingly, when, enlarging upon 
this beautiful summary of a Christian's wants, the 
pious mind opens itself in more detailed devotion 
before the tribunal of mercy, should be the character 
of its supplications ; not asking for wealth or power, 
nor even for the less equivocal good things of this 
life, but with humble and submissive* reference to 
the will of Him who alone knows whether such 
gifts are really expedient for us. But for spirUual 
blessings, for faith, and humility, and holiness, we 
may venture to supplicate unhesitatingly and un- 
ceasingly. Here the enumeration of our wants 
cannot be too prolix, nor the measure of our desires 
too great ; because the object whose attainment we 
aim at is an undoubted good ; and of such good 
there can be no superfluity in the possession, as 
there can be no sin in the desire of its attainment. 
It is thus, then, that the Christian character will learn 
to unite in itself the extremes of confidence and 
submission, each built upon its proper basis, and 
occupying its appropriate place ; the one reposing 
upon the immovable conviction of God's eternal 
attributes, and the certainty that what is intrinsically 
good must be the object of his dispensations to 
bestow; the latter, deeply impressed with the 
perishable tenure of all earthly enjoyments, and 
therefore prepared to resign them wiUiout a murmur 
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when called upcm to do so, however the instmctiTe 
feelings of our nature may shrink horn the sc^mt- 
ation. 

In addition to these obvious advantages resulting 
from a habit of prayer, let me mention another, 
which cannot but be highly appreciated by l^&ose 
who have learned from experience through what 
slippery paths the way of the Christian lies in this 
world, and how necessary it is, in every stage of 
our mortal career, to provide a safeguard against 
temptation and the many infirmities of our native, 
from whatever quarter the goodness of Providence 
may enable us to derive it. Of all securities against 
the incessantly recurring excitements to sin, agnnst 
the narrowness and selfishness of our wishes, the 
worldliness, the meanness, and impurity of our 
thoughts, to whidi we are all of us exposed, there is 
none so certain in its operation as fervent and 
habitual devotion. It not only, as revelation posi- 
tively assures us, obtains the preventing and assist- 
ing grace of God's holy Spirit, but is itself, by the 
wholesome and sol^nn impressions which it neces- 
sarily suggests, the most powerful auxiliary we can 
invoke to our aid firom the operation of secondary 
causes in our spiritual trials and emergencies. It is 
such a complete disburdening of the inmost senti- 
ments of the heart, such a complete exposure, not 
to ourselves only, but to the searching eye of 
Omniscience itself, of all diose little passions and 
multifiirious infirmities which a less rigorous scrutiny 
might overlook, or a more worldly state of the 
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feelings attempt to justify; that he must hare 
indeed a low conception of that degree of purity 
which God demands of his creatures, who would 
dare to present day after day to his Maker the 
same reiterated catalogue of offences, without the 
most earnest aspirations after amendment. 

This, then, is a truth which cannot be impressed 
upon the mind of youth too early, too frequently, 
nor too forcibly: — Sin and devotion cannot long sub' 
siit together in the same breast. Where one is pre- 
dommant, it wUl assuredly expel the other. Vice, 
like other habits, commences from small beginnings ; 
and only by almost imperceptible gradations caor 
trtves to subdue our better feelings, and to assimilate 
them to itsdf. But the stated recurrence of prayer 
stands directly in the way of the growth of such 
habits ; and, by turning up the soil from time to 
dme, prevents the evil weeds sown in our hearts by 
the wicked one from taking deep and effectual root. 
By prayer of course I mean that fervour of llie 
^irit, and earnest and unrestrained communication 
to the Almighty of our inmost thoughts, which con- 
stitute its essence* A mechanical and cold re- 
currence to stated forms at stated seasons may be 
dignified by the same appellation, but b much too 
weak an instrument to defend us against the assaults 
of the formidable .spiritual enemy with whom we 
have to contend. But we may confidently assert, 
that the heart which commences and doies its daily 
occupations with a sincere and fervent performance 
of tbe duties of religion, can incur little danger of 
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any yery fatal lapse in the intervening period. It will 
indeed, after aU, have many sins both of omission 
and commission with which to reproach itself; as 
what human being will not? and the prayer of 
penitence will have frequently to interchange and 
to combine with that of thanksgiving : still, how- 
ever, the spiritual conflict will be maintained, and, 
with God's blessing, on more than even terms; 
and the triumph, tiiough perhaps not immediate, 
will be secure. One thing at all events is certain : 
that if we reject this alternative, we must be con- 
tent with its opposite ; and if we will not make the 
requisite effort to cherish a spirit of devotion to the 
exclusion of sin, we must make our account to give 
ingress to sin to the exclusion of devotion. 

It is recorded of a well-known character of the 
last century, Col. Gardiner, that at one period of his 
life, though deeply impressed with a conviction of 
the duties of religion, and all the fearful conse- 
quences of their neglect, he nevertheless from 
principle abstained from all acts of devotion what* 
ever, rather than insult the Deity by the formality 
of worship, at a time when his practice was dis- 
graced by the most confirmed habits of profligacy. 
Dreadful as is this state of deliberate self-abandon- 
ment and despair, that last stage of a mind ori- 
ginally virtuous, but which in running the career 
of sensuality has succeeded in hardening itself to 
rebellion though not to the feelings of remorse, 
it is however less hopeless than the calm indif> 
ference of the seared and hardened conscience 
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which we too often meet with in the collision of 
worldly society. The compunction and alarm of the 
former is the writhing of spiritual malady, indica* 
tive that, however weakened, the principle of life is 
not yet entirely extinct; but the stillness of the 
latter is the stillness of death itself. 

What, then, is the sum and substance of the fore- 
going remarks ? It is this. That we should learn 
to consider the practice of devotion not so much in 
the light of a service done by ourselves to our 
Maker, as in that of an inestimable privilege which 
he has in his mercy bestowed upon mankind. That 
we cherish it, not only as the appointed means 
decreed by his wisdom for calling down upon our 
efforts the assistance of the divine grace, but also 
as the best personal exercise and discipline which 
we can undergo for the establishment of our soul's 
health, and the bringing the tone and habits of our 
mind to a becoming Christian temper. That where 
we may have reason to believe our petitions to have 
been granted, we strive to display by the fervency 
of our gratitude our sense of the blessings conunu- 
nicated : where we imagine the object of our prayers 
to be withheld or refused, we convert the refusal 
itself into a mercy, by the exercise of that Christian 
submission and deference to the divine will, which 
is at once the most substantial of human blessings, 
and the most acceptable sacrifice which we can 
offer to our Maker ; recollecting that even He who 
prayed in his agony that the cup of bitterness 
might pass from him, offered that affecting petition 
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with the same patient resignation which he has 
enjoined to his followers. That in our joys or our 
sorrows, and amid all the multifarious feelings and 
excitements to which we are exposed, we turn to it 
as the great sweetener, and strengthener, and tran- 
quilliser, under Grod's blessing, of this our preca- 
rious mortal condition ; and, lastly, that we oppose 
it, in all our moments of human infirmity, to those 
assaults of temptation, by which the Almighty has 
permitted that in one manner or another all the 
descendants of Adam should occasionally be tried. 

It follows, then, as a necessary consequence, that, 
if we would derive from this exercise all the good 
consequences which it is capable of affording, we 
must consider it as one which is to be performed, 
not carelessly and coldly, but with all the solemnity, 
and earnestness, and warmth, which are so well 
adapted to it. It is not enough to argue ourselves 
into the persuasion, that, because God must neces- 
sarily be acquainted with our wants, he will there- 
fore relieve them without our asking. So reasons 
the lukewarm and careless Christian, till he becomes 
in his practice little better than the sceptic: so 
reasons the sceptic, till the very feeling of religion 
has passed away from his mind, and he forgets his 
Creator almost as completely as the atheist himself! 
It is not enough that we arrange our petitions in 
the shortest possible form, and, misapplying the 
caution of our Saviour against much asking, fancy 
that the mere statement of our wants is a sufficient 
performance of this indispensable duty. We may, 
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it is true, encumber our devotion with words^ and 
muneaning ceremonies, till all its vital energy is 
extinguished ; but we may, on the other hand, be 
too brief to allow that holy energy which consti- 
tutes its essence to be kindled, and thus lose the 
benefit of that habit of self-inspection, and humilia- 
tion, and gratitude, which prayer is so well calcu- 
lated to inspire. A truly Christian temper, sincerely 
anxious for its spiritual improvement, will find no 
difficulty in tracing its course between these oppo- 
site extremes, — the result of indolence on the one 
hand, and of superstition on the other : recollecting 
that the measure of the duty is the benefit derivable 
to our souls from its exercise ; and that its expe- 
diency rests, not upon the original attributes of the 
divine essence, of which we know little or nothing, 
but upon our own relative position with respect to 
them, and upon the dependent character of our own 
nature, of which we have through every moment of 
our lives feeling experience. In this place there can 
be no necessity for my laying down any rules for 
the best performance of this sacred obligation : it is 
enough to have turned your attention to some of 
the more obvious benefits resulting from its exercise, 
and, in so doing, to have demonstrated, as I trust I 
have done, its reasonableness and expediency. 

One thing more I would observe. I stated at 
the commencement of this discourse, that there are 
very few, if any, of the duties of natural and re- 
vealed religion, against which the ingenuity of hu- 
man sophistry could make a stronger case than that 
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of prayer. The nature of these difficulties I then 
alluded to ; and it must be admitted that they are 
of a kind for which our reasoning powers, if we use 
them, as they are on these occasions too frequently 
used, without any reference or appeal to our moral 
feelings, will not easily, if ever, find a solution. 
State the proposition broadly, that an all-seeing 
God must necessarily know, previously to any 
information afforded by ourselves, all our wants and 
wishes in their minutest particulars ; and it seems 
to follow, as an obvious consequence, that our peti* 
tions are superfluous : assert the perfect impertur- 
bability of his transcendent attributes, and they will 
appear nugatory and hopeless : assert, as broadly, 
that God being all wise and all good must neces- 
sarily have arranged, from his own free will, all 
things for the best, and our prayers, which would 
interfere witli those dispensations, may be repre- 
sented as impious and absurd. 

It is only by referring to our spiritual instincts 
and consciousness, — to those feelings which speak 
more loudly, and cogently, and convincingly, to our 
hearts, than all the language of man's wisdom, — 
and by appealing to the decidedly confirmatory 
declarations of Scripture, that we can correct these 
plausible and attractive fallacies of the understand- 
ing. The paramount duty of religious worship rests 
upon a far more substantial basis than the captious* 
ness of mere argumentative deduction : it is incul- 
cated again and again by the express letter of 
revealed, and by all the spontaneous suggestions of 
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natural, religion ; by the conviction of our wants, 
our infirmities, our transgressions, our responsibility. 
No one who has ever felt the consolation, the 
strengthening aid, the serenity of mind, which it 
affords, will hesitate a moment in asserting its 
adaptation to the constitution of our nature, and 
its consequent accordance with the mysterious 
arrangements of Providence. And with this assur- 
ance let us rest satisfied; nor, in the attempt to 
analyse all the wonders of our position in the uni- 
verse, fall into the fatal error of striving to be wise 
over much. Revelation is a much wider thing than 
our carnal pride is willing to acknowledge. We 
owe to it, not only the written page of inspiration, 
but that unwritten law in our hearts also, which if 
read with all due attention and singleness of mind, 
will, on all these momentous questions, almost * in- 
variably lead us right, where the jargon of philo- 
sophy could only drive us astray. If once we 
choose to exercise a perverted ingenuity in arguing 
against the most prominent truths of religion, or 
the highest principles of morals, difficulties will 
accumulate upon us in any proportion in which we 
may please to evoke them ; and the whole of God's 
beautiful spiritual and physical creation, all that we 
can conceive of his government, his attributes, or 
even his very existence, will shrink in a moment 
into a thin tissue of metaphysical subtleties, or 
inexplicable paradox. 

In these perplexing discussions a child or an 
idiot may start objections which not all the phi- 
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losophy of the wise in this world will be able to 
explain. But it is not thus that the Christian 
builds his eternal hopes. Convinced how easy it is 
for the mind to lose itself amid these bewildering 
speculations, he the more eagerly clings to the 
wisdom derived from the written word of revelation, 
and, where that is silent, to those moral impressions 
and convictions, which from the universality of 
their diffusion through the well principled portion 
i3i the human race, from the uniformity of the feel- 
ings they inculcate, and their beneficial effect upon 
society, he reasonably conceives to be the incul- 
cation of the almighty Creator himself. If these 
announce to him his duty, it is enough. How and 
why it is so, he trusts diat a future day will ex- 
plain, when he shall find his reward among the pure 
in hearty to whom, and not to the learned in this 
world's wisdom, our blessed Saviour has solemnly 
promised, that << they shall see God.** 
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** Sertnont to Country Congregatioru.** Rivingtons. 1825. 8 vo. 
Eighth Edition. 

In reprinting the introductory address " to the reader *' of 
the above volume, I consider myself as doing a service to the 
cause of holding good and amiable men, in the ministry of 
Christ, in grateful remembrance. Fortunately, the brevity of 
this address is equal to the affecting quality of its contents. 

" To THX RsADXK. — The writer of the following pages was 
born October 12. 1757 ; was educated at Harrow-school ; be- 
came a member of Clare-hall, in Cambridge, January 1775 ; 
and was elected a Fellow of that Society in 1779. In 1782 
he received the degree of Master of Arts, and vacated his fel- 
lowship by marriage in 1786. In 1788 he became a resident 
minister of the parishes of Mileham and Fransham in Nor- 
folk; which situation he changed in 17 93 for the a^oining 
parish of Latcham and Lexham. He died January 31st, 
1795, after a short illness, in the 38th year of his age. 

** It may be imagined, perhaps, by many, that a life, of which 
such was the outline, must have been as useless and insipid as 
it was short and retired. Not such, however, wiU be the judg- 
ment of those whom experience or observation may have taught 
more justly to appreciate the character of an exemplary parish 
priest. Such will be aware that, to constitute that character, 
there must be an union of learning and modesty ; of spirit and 
of patience ; that a marked detestation of vice must be made 
consistent with unabated charity for the offender; that the 
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conduct of the man must never be at variance with the pre- 
cepts of the preacher; that reproof must be tempered vnth 
gentleness, faith be made manifest by works, and zeal be 
directed by knowledge. 

<* Whoever, indeed, can estimate the advantages whi<^ result 
to society from the exertions of a man at once sufficiently dig- 
nified and conciliating to ** reprove, rebuke, and exhort with 
all long-suffering and doctrine ; ** who can win over the rich 
to temperance and charity, and the poor to honest industry and 
contentment : above all, whoever reflects on the blessedness of 
turning but one sinner from the error of bis ways unto 
righteousness, will admit, that when the conscientious di»- 
charge of such duties is chosen by any one as the basis on 
which to build his character, his labours (albeit hidden in the 
deepest retirement) are still directed to an end not unworthy 
the commendation of the wisest men, or the gratitude of die 
best. 

** The following discourses constitute the principal labours of 
their Author in his ministr}'. The species of merit on which 
the editor founds his hope of their being well received by the 
public is their plainness *; and it was with a reference to this 
quality that he has intimated in the title-page the auditors to 
whom they were delivered. The reader is requested to carry 
this in his recollection while he peruses them ; becai^se it 
accounts for, and gives a value to, their great simplicity of 
composition, and unornamented language ; and is at the same 
time a mark of the carefulness with which their Author accom- 
modated himself to the duties of his situation. How far he 
was successful in this branch of his Christian duty, the pub- 
lication of them will enable many to judge ; how well his 
condtu^i accorded with his precepts can be known only within 
the limits of a less extended circle. Not a few, however, can 
bear testimony to a temper unruffled by accidents, and a cheer- 
fulness which never degenerated into levity ; to much learning, 

'* They were not prepared, or indeed intended by him, for publication.** 
— Advertttement, 
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and great sedulity ; to strict self-regimen ; to a judgment whicb 
could discern frailties, and a candour which failed not to exte- 
nuate them ; to affability which encouraged the reserved, and 
decorum which repressed the froward ; to kindness in general 
iatercourse, and warmth in particular friendship; to active 
charity and unwearied zeal for the relief of the temporal and 
spiritual wants of all around him. The few who knew him 
still more intimately witnessed the exact fulfilment of the duties 
of a son, a brother, an husband, and a father; and cannot 
plead the want of an example of that more extended charity 
•* which seeketh not her own, and thinketh no evil : ** of that 
more exalted wisdom, which << whoso findeth, findeth life.*' 

In the admirable Sermons which I have selected upon that 
most important subject — Thx Catechism of the Churcb of 
Ekolakd — I have been induced to incorporate the Jive dis- 
courses upon it, into two, from their unusual brevity ; thus 
dividing the whole into tvoo decided parts — and I can scarcely 
think it possible that, for touno minds, a more perspicuous, 
touching, and edifying explanation of this vital subject can be 
found. 
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ON THE CATECHISM. 



Prov. xxii. 6. 

Trtdn up a child m the way he dumld goy and when he U old he 

udU not depart from it. 

It is of the utmost importance to instil into the 
minds of young persons, right sentiments of re- 
ligion and morality; to teach them, at the first 
opening of the understanding, what they ought to 
believe, and what they ought to practise. If they 
are not instructed in this necessary knowledge in 
their youth, there is great reason to fear that the 
cares and pleasures of the world will prevent their 
acquiring it all ; whereas right principles, properly 
inculcated at that early season, will probably never 
desert them during the remaining part of their 
lives. 

With this expectation, our church has provided 
a catechism, which is a form of instruction by 
question and answer ; and she enjoins her members 
to teach it their children, as soon as they shall be 
able to learn it ; and she further expects, that it 
should not only be known, but thoroughly under- 
stood by them, before they take on themselves, at 
their confirmation, those engagements which were 
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made for them by their sureties at their baptism. 
This catechism contains, within a short compass, 
the chief heads of Christian faith and Christian 
obedience ; and, though there are some obscure parts 
in it, yet, whatever is important is dear, and so 
plain, that, with some little assistance from their 
elders, and a proper degree of attention on their 
own parts, it may easily be comprehended by all, 
before they arrive at that age, when they will be- 
come themselves answerable for the observance of 
their baptismal vow. It is to contribute my share 
towards this good work, that I shall dedicate this 
and some future discourses. 

This catechism opens with a recital of the privi- 
leges which baptism confers, and of the promises 
which those, who answer for the young person, 
make in his name. It then proceeds to instruct 
him in the articles of faith, which are contained in 
the belief, to which a short explanation of what 
may be gathered from it, is added. It goes on, to 
regulate his practice, by setting before him the ten 
commandments; after which he is told, that from 
these he may learn his duty towards God and towards 
his neighbour ; and, in the answers to the two next 
questions, these duties are set forth more at large. 

As it is impossible for us to do God's will without 
his special grace, which we can only expect to be 
granted to our diligent petitions, the catechism 
next presents us with the prayer which our Saviour 
himself taught to his disciples, and with a com- 
mentary or paraphrase upon it ; and, lastly, it con- 
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eludes with a short account of the two sacraments^ 
baptism and the Lord's supper* 

I shall make some few remarks on each of these, 
passing over in silence, or in a very few words, 
those parts which are obscure and immaterial for 
you to know ; what is important, as I hinted before, 
is neither difficult to be explained nor understood. 

The first question, as to the name, arises from a 
custom which prevailed among various nations, of 
giving to persons new appellations, on their being 
adopted into new families ; in like manner, we, on 
being made members of Christ's family, received a 
Christian name, which denotes our relationship to 
him ; this name, therefore, is very aptly asked of 
us, when we are going to be questioned further as 
to the privileges which are conferred on us by bap- 
tism. These are said to be three : — We were made 
members of Christ, children of God, and inheritors 
of the kingdom of heaven ; in other words, we are 
admitted into the society of Christ's disciples, we 
become one of that body of which he is the head, 
we gain a title to the mercy of God, and are put in 
a capacity of obtaining a blessed immortality after 
death. 

Of the engagements which our god-fathers and 
god-mothers are said to enter into for us, the first 
promises that we should forsake all kinds of sin 
whatever (the world, the flesh, and the devil, being 
a phrase to that import); the second, that we 
should believe all the articles of the Christian faith ; 
and the third, that we should obey God*s holy will ; 
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which we may in a great measure, though not 
perhaps entirely, team from the commandments. — 
Now there is certainly nothing improper in our 
sponsors making these vows for us, and we are in* 
disputably hound to observe them; and, for the 
same plain reason, they are so greatly for our own 
good ; for^ by the transgression or neglect of them, 
we shall draw on ourselves God's indignation, and 
be everlastingly punished in the life to come. 

I am now to consider the Apostles' creed, as it 
is called, all the articles of which my god-fathers 
and god-mothers promised I should believe. The 
first article requires my assent to this truth — that 
there is an Almighty God, the Father, and Maker 
of heaven and earth ; this is evident from the ex- 
istence of myself and every thing around me, from 
the order and regularity with which the universe is 
conducted, and from the common consent and uni- 
versal agreement of all mankind. Who makes the 
sun to rise and to set, the moon and the planets to 
perform their stated rounds, the seasons to return 
at regular periods, the grain, which is buried in the 
earth, uniformly to revive and to grow up, but 
some almighty superintending cause — which is 
God ? We are next called on to believe in Jesus 
Christ his only Son our Lord, who was conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, bom of the Virgin Mary, suf- 
fered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and 
buried. Of the truth of all this, we have the 
clearest testimony: — About eighteen hundred years 
ago, a great personage, called Jesus Christ, was 
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bom of a pure virgin, among the Jews ; he declared 
that he was sent irom God» and that he was God's 
only Son : and he confirmed the truth of those de- 
darations by the wisdom of his instructions, and by 
the many wonderful works which he performed. 
The Jews, through envy and malice, and fearing 
that the religion which he taught was to be erected 
on the ruin of theirs, fiedsely accused and crucified 
him, at the time Pontius Pilate was their governor, 
<m the day which we now keep and call Good 
Friday; and, when they perceived that he was 
dead, he was taken firom the cross, and buried in a 
new sepulchre; a lai^e stone was roUed at the 
mouth of it, and a guard of armed soldiers placed 
before it, lest his disciples should come in the night, 
and steal him away. 

The creed next asserts, that -— << he descended 
into helL" — Whatever is meant by this, I think we 
may be certain that it is not the place of torment 
which usually goes by that name ; it possibly means 
that place where the souls of the dead reside during 
their separation from the body, between the times 
of death and judgment ; but this I do not think ma- 
terial for us to enquire into; what follows is, indeed, 
important — *' tiiat he arose again the third day ;" 
because it is an earnest that we also shall in like 
manner be raised from the grave, and live. That it 
was really himself, and not an apparition which de- 
ceived them, he clearly proved, by condescendingly 
permitting his discipies to handle him, and by eating 
and drinking as he had done before his death ; he 
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remained on earth, and showed himself to large 
numbers during forty days. The story of his body 
being stolen by his disciples (which the Jews pre* 
tended) is too improbable to gain credit with any 
person of sense and candour. He died then, and 
was buried on the Friday, and rose again on the 
day which we now celebrate as Easter Sunday. 
<< He ascended into Heaven:*' this he did in the 
sight of many of his followers, afler having con- 
versed with them, as I have just observed, during 
forty days, and given them a commission to preach 
the gospel to every creature. 

He now sits at the right hand of God, the place 
of h^hest honour in Heaven, where he continually 
presents our prayers, and makes intercession for us, 
and from whence he shall come in great pomp and 
majesty, surrounded by m3rriads of angels, to re- 
compense according to their deeds, hoih the mul- 
titudes which during all the ages of the world have 
died, and those whom at his coming he shall find 
alive. The creed next calls on us to ^ believe 
in the Holy Ghost,'* who is the third person in the 
blessed Trinity, by whose inspiration the prophets 
spake, and the Apostles did miracles ; who* is the 
author of all the good thoughts which arise in our 
minds, who sanctifies and makes holy all righteous 
persons. 

But let me caution you against imagining that 
his divine being will take up his abode with you, 
without any efforts on your parts : you may indeed 
be sure, if you earnestly pray for his assistance, and 
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sbcerelj endeavour to deserve it, that it will not be 
withheld from you ; but then your own labours must 
be as strenuously exerted, as if all depended (as in 
fact it does) on yourselves. We next declare our 
belief " in the holy catholic church, and the com- 
munion of saints ;'' it is not perhaps very clear, now, 
what is precisely meant by these, but probably they 
may be best explained together in this manner, — 
we believe that the true church of Christ is made 
up of all sincere Christians, of what nation or sect 
soever, and that all such are and shall be partakers 
of the benefits and privileges of the Gospel. 

The next article in the belief, to which we are 
called on to give our assent, is, '< the forgiveness of 
sins." Before Jesus Christ came into the world, 
men had certainly some hope of their offences being 
pardoned, which arose probably from the general 
goodness of God, from his delay of punishment, and 
from the tendency in human nature to expect what 
we greatly wish; but this hope by no means 
amounted to that full assurance of pardon, which 
was necessary to make the considerate in any degree 
easy under die sense of their sins, and to inspire 
them with ardour in the work of their reformation* 
Jesus Christ at length came preaching repentance 
and remission of sins ; which I understand to mean, 
that if at any time of a man's life he is sincerely 
sorry that he has offended God, most heartily prays 
to be forgiven, and resolves steadily to be guilty no 
more, but to be religious and virtuous in future ; and 
if he adheres to his resolutions, notwithstanding all 
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his former transgressions, he will meet not only with 
mercy but with favour. This is a grand privilege ; 
but let no one be tempted to abuse it ; let no one 
sin in expectation, and, as he thinks, with intention, 
of amendment ; of all difficult things to break through, 
bad habits are the most difficult. On account of 
his presumption, likewise, God may hereafter refiise 
him assistance, and then all his own endeavours will 
avail nothing ; besides, no one can be certain that 
he shall live another day, and if he dies in his sins, 
he knows the consequence; let us not, therefore, 
trust to futurity, but do what we know to be so 
necessary immediately. Great is the salvation 
which is o£Pered us ; how shall we escape, if we neg- 
lect it I 

Now follows our profession that we believe in 
" the resurrection of the body." — Of the truth of 
this the Scriptures expressly inform us ; at the last 
day our bodies will be raised from the grave, at the 
sound of the trumpet of the archangel, they will be 
united again with our souls, and we shall live. H 
you ask me how it is possible that the flesh, part of 
which has been eaten by worms, part blown about in 
dust by the four winds, that of some men consumed 
Ly flre, and of others buried in the ocean ; if you ask 
me how it is possible that all these scattered fri^« 
ments and particles can be collected and joined 
together, — I ask you, in return, whether it be not 
as easy for God to do this, as it was for him to form 
man from the dust at his first creation ? To revive 
a dead man appears to require no greater exertion 
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of power than originally to have made him. You 
may form some idea of die possibility of our being 
revived again, by what you experience every year : 
— " That which thou sowest is not quickened ex- 
cept it die ;" the grain you place in Uie earth first 
rots, and is afterwards enlivened, and arises clothed 
with a beautiful verdure. And if God so clothe the 
grass of the field, how much more shall he clothe 
your mortal bodies with a glorious immortality ? — 
It seems probable that men will be first revived in 
the same bodies in which they died, but that an 
instant change will take place : — *< This corruptible 
will put on incorruption, and this mortal will put on 
immortality." Christ gave a specimen of the nature 
of the change our bodies are to undergo, to Peter, 
James, and John, when he was transfigured on the 
mount ; he appeared all glorious, hb face shone like 
the sun, and his raiment became white as snow. 
Such a change will take place with respect to the 
righteous at the resurrection ; for St. Paul tells us, 
that ^ Christ will change our vile body, that it may 
be fiuhioned like unto his glorious body." You will 
observe, that when this glorious change in the bodies 
of men at the resurrection is spoken of, it can only 
be meant of the bodies of the virtuous, although it 
be mentioned in general terms, St. Paul being desir- 
ous of taking for granted that all those to whom he 
writes would be in that number. The bodies of the 
wicked will certainly be raised at the same time; 
but whether they will undergo any change, is un- 
certain ; but it seems probable, that as many of the 
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crimes of the wicked have arisen from their bodies, 
that they shall, together with their souls, share in the 
eternity of punishment which has been denounced. 

The last article in the creed is our profession of 
belief in " the life everlasting." — Life is oflen put 
in Scripture for happiness, and it is possible may 
mean so here. I believe that if I am pious and 
virtuous in this world, I shall be for ever happy in 
the next ; or probably it may have a more extensive 
signification, that of existence, and may mean, not 
only the everlasting bliss of the righteous, but the 
everlasting misery of the wicked : in either case our 
belief is supported by Scripture, which assures us, 
in various places, that as the religious and good man 
shall be eternally happy in the presence of God, so 
the profane and immoral man shall, for the same 
endless time, undergo the most terrible disgrace and 
torment. 

Such are the great truths to which we are 
called on to give our assent; it is, however, to 
little purpose that we obey the call, unless we join 
to a sound faith a good life and conversation : what 
this chiefly consists in we may learn from the com- 
mandments, to which I shall now pass. 

In the former part of the nineteenth chapter of 
Exodus are related the orders which the children 
of Israel received to attend the Lord upon Mount 
Sinai, and the solemn preparations which they were 
directed to make for that awful meeting. After 
that, the historian proceeds in this manner : — << And 
it came to pass on the third day (the day appointed 
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for God's descent) in the morning, that there were 
timnders and lightnings and thick clouds upon the 
mount, and the voice of the trumpet exceeding 
loud, so that all the people that was in the camp 
trembled. And Moses brought forth the people out 
of the camp to meet with God, and they stood at 
the bottom of the mount. And Mount Sinai was 
altogether in a smoke, because the Lord descended 
upon it in fire, and the smoke thereof ascended as 
the smoke of a iurnace ; and the whole mount 
quaked greatly. And when the voice of the trumpet 
sounded long, and waxed louder and louder, Moses 
spake, and Grod answered him by a voice." Moses 
then receives orders to charge the people not to 
presume to ascend the mount : and after that, God 
delivered the ten commandments, as we find them 
in the twentieth chapter. You observe that this 
delivery was originally made to the people of Israel, 
and undoubtedly the ten commandments were chiefly 
intended for their use. << I am the Lord thy God," 
says the Almighty, " which have brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt, out of the house of slavery." 
This is applicable to them only, and relates to their 
miraculous escape from the oppression of Pharaoh. 
But when we consider the prodigious solemnity with 
which these ten commandments were uttered by 
God's own mouth, and that they were afterwards 
written with his own finger ; and when we reflect, 
besides, on their intrinsic excellency, that they con- 
tain in them the great heads of duty both towards 
God and man ; and when we observe the veneration 
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wkich Christians of all ages have paid to thenif we 
cannot but perceive that tfaej are desei^ring of aU our 
attention, respect, and obedience. 

The first commandment is directed agamat thoae 
numerous objects of worship to which the nationsy 
who lived in and round about the country which the 
Jews were going to inhabit, paid their ignorant and 
wicked adorations; the sun, the moon, the 8taiiB> 
stocks, stones, animals, and deceased men, they 
either joined with the Supreme Being, or worshipped 
instead of him. To keep the people of Israel from 
this absurdity and widcedness, Gad says to them, 
'< Thou shalt have none other ^ods but me." I allow 
neither substitute nor partner ; to me only shall you 
offer up your prayers, praises, and adorations. We 
Christians are, I hope, in no danger of offending 
against this law, in the same manner as the nations 
above mentioned ; but we may break it in other 
instances, and incur no small portion of guilt for so 
doing. We may — and alas I too many of us do — give 
a preference to the pleasures, honours, and riches of 
this world, above God. Now when we do this, they 
are to us in the place of gods ; it is them which we 
love with all our heart, with aQ our mind, with all 
our soul, and with all our strength ; it is than which 
we worship ; it is in them that we trust ; and, too 
often, it is them which we truly serve all the days of 
our life. Now, when this is the case, we certainly 
violate the first commandment ; those who dedicate 
their whde time, and set their whole affections 
either on worldly honours or pleasuresi are (as Ihe 
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Apoide ezpiresftly telb us with respect to the 
covetous) idolaters. ^ Thou shalt have none other 
gods but me." The precept is delivered in nc^gative 
tevms, but it has a positive meaning : we are nof 
onlj required by it noi to worship what is fwi God, 
but we are required heartily to worsh^ what u God. 

As Protestants we are, I trust, in little danger of 
Infk^nging the prohibition contained in the second 
commandment; but there is one sect of Chris- 
tians, tlie Roman Catholics, who appear to infrii^e 
it grievously; they certainly make to themselves 
images, and bow down before them* Some parts, 
however, of thb comman^ent deserve our notice : 
God says, << I am a jealous God;" t. e. <<I am 
very tender of my honour ; I bear neither partner 
nor competitor in those duties which properly 
bdong to me." This jealousy does not imply a 
strong dislike, but a fierce displeasure, against the 
breakers of this law : what reason, then, is there to 
guard i^nst it ? *^ Who can stand in God's sight 
when he is angry?" Who can support the effects 
of his displeasure ? 

The conclusion of this commandm^it is remark- 
able : God represents himself as <' visiting the sins 
of the fiithers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate him, and show- 
ing mercy unto diousands of them that love him 
and keep his commandments.** Men have usually 
a great affection for tlietr posterity, and a great 
anxiety about them; and ther^re, the more to 
deter them from gross sins, God aiffirms here that 
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he will not confine his rewards and punishments to 
the good man or sinner himself, but extend them 
likewise to his descendants. This seems particular, 
perhaps, and almost unaccountable; but yet, in fact, 
it is what is constantly happening. Do we not 
every day see children, and even children's children^ 
enjoying the rewards of their ancestors' prudence 
and virtues, or suffering grievously in consequence 
of their ancestors* crimes? This, indeed, is the 
course of nature ; but remember, that the course of 
nature is under the direction of God. Observe» 
however, the difference between God's proceeding 
in the way of severity and in the way of favour ! 
He only threatens to visit the iniquities of dis- 
obedient parents on the third and fourth generation 
of their children, but showeth mercy unto a thou« 
sand descents of the posterity of them who love and 
obey him. 

The third commandment forbids us to take God's 
name in vain ; that is, never to mention it but on 
serious occasions: — " The Lord will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh his name in vain;" — a strong 
expression, which implies that he will look on him 
as exceedingly guilty. This commandment cerr 
tainly extends to all kinds of swearing and cursing 
whatever. And here I must express my wonder 
that there are so many men who incur Buch great 
portions of guilt on such slight temptations ! When 
the robber tells you he was induced to take away 
his neighbour's goods, to furnish himself with the 
necessaries or luxuries of life, — when the drunkard 
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alleges, in excuse for his failing, the delight which 
he finds in intemperance and jollity, — though their 
wickedness is great, we are able to form an idea of 
the motive which incites them to it. But what can 
we assign as a motive to the common swearer ? He 
ciuinot hope to make himself richer by swearing, 
nor wiser, nor more esteemed ; it will gratify none 
of his appetites or passions : there is no wit in it, 
nor is there any invention ; for the most stupid may 
arrive at the same degree of perfection in it as the 
most ingenious. It is shocking to every pious ear, 
and disgusting to every liberal mind : and though 
they who practise it are guilty of dreadful wicked- 
ness, I know no one end that it can possibly answer 
to them. The pretence, that what they say is 
more attended to on this account, is too ridiculous 
to deserve a serious reply ; besides, if it were true, 
I beg you to reflect, whether such attention would 
be worth purchasing at the expense of your eternal 
salvation. 

The fourth commandment enjoins the exact 
observance of the Sabbath: all kinds of labour 
were prohibited to the Jews on that day. We are 
not so strictly bound, but that we may attend, as 
occasion demands, to works of absolute necessity : 
let us not, however, abuse this Christian liberty, by 
carrying it too far ; let the hours of divine service 
in particular be esteemed sacred ; and let us, from 
diarity and humanity, as well as reverence to Grod*s 
laws, grant every reasonable and possible remission 
from their labours to those who depend upon us. 

T 3 
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The poorer part of mankind, f<Nrced to incessant and 
uninterrupted toil, to procure themselves the neces- 
saries of life, have little Ume during six days in the 
week for the consideration of religious subjects ; and 
if they perform their morning and their evening 
sacrifice of prayer and thanksgivmg, it is all, per- 
haps, which they are able to do: but on Sunday, if 
they be not prevented by hard or inconsiderate 
masters, they have opportunity as well as leisure to 
think of another world ; to assemble themselves to- 
gether with their brethren to worship their God, 
and to be instructed in their duty, and reminded of 
a day of judgment and a world to come. Permit 
me to call on those who have dependents under 
them, to do all in their power to render this ex« 
ceUent institution of the Sabbath effective and 
useful ; not only to free, as much as possible, £rom 
their usual employments those who live under the 
same roof with them, but to make those arrange- 
ments and settlements with all who depend upon 
them before the Lord's Day, which, when they are 
delayed till then, are gladly seized by the idle as an 
excuse for not attending public wcnrship, while they 
are sincerely lamented by the well-disposed as the 
real cause of their absence. The accounts of the 
poor are soon settled, the recompense of their 
labours for the week past is not long in adjusting. 
Let it not then vexatiously be delayed^ nor occupy^ 
with earthly cares those hours which ought to be 
solely devoted to God. Consider the inestimable 
importance to the poor of Sunday well emj^oyed; 
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contider that the certain ccmsequence of their time 
being taken up on that day with earthly caies, 
must be totdi inreligion. Reflect how shod^ed you 
wiU be> and how heavy will be your account, t£ any 
of your depaidenta should pl^ at the last audit 
-» *< But for my master's inconsideration, I should 
have been regular at church, should have worshipped 
my Grod, and have learned and practised my duty ! ** 
Assembling on the Lord's Day to serve the Al- 
mighty, U^ether with his brethren, b no light part 
of a Christiaa's duty, or which he is in any degree 
al liberty to omit. Too many bad pec^le, I confess, 
do come to church ; but let it be remembered at 
the same lime, that none of the good stay away. 

In. my explmiation of the Catechism, I have al* 
i;eady gone through with the commandments of the 
first table ; I now proceed to consider those of the 
secmid. These open with the injunction to honour 
our father and mother ; and surely, in the regula- 
tion of our conduct towards each other, no precept 
could with greater prq>riety take the lead: after 
that entire and boundless obedience due from all to 
God» the next degree of respect and reverence is 
due from children to their parents. 

For this you have the Divine express command, 
with the promise of a reward annexed to it, — 
^< Thy days shall be long in the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee." This indeed chiefly 
respected the Jews, and might either hold forth 
length of days as a reward to the dutiful, indivi-« 
dually ; or might promise the long possession of the 
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land of Canaan to the whole nation, if this precept 
were observed in general. But there is no reason to 
doubt but that Christians also, who conscientiously 
honour their parents, may reasonably look for a 
temporal recompense to their obedience. In the 
first place, St. Paul, in writing to the Ephesians, 
setting before them this commandment, insists on 
the promise annexed to it; and secondly, dutiful 
children are, according to the common course of 
things, likely to prosper and do well in the world* 
The whole of life is apt to take its colour from the 
emplo3rment of our youth, and that employment of 
it which is most agreeable to our parents is com- 
monly the most to our own advantage. I need not 
mention motives of gratitude, they are too obvious : 
he who is ill*behaved and cruel to the authors of 
his being, the fosterers of his childhood, to whom 
will he be kind? he who is negligent of this first 
and great duty, of what other can we expect that 
he will be mindful ? 

The sixth commandment forbids murder. The 
atrociousness of this crime is so great, and it is so 
certainly followed by the punishment of death from 
the laws of our country, that there is no necessity 
to dwell on it. The remonstrances or warnings of 
the preacher can have little effect on him who can 
harbour in his breast any idea of it ; let us^ however, 
devoutly pray against, and carefully avoid, those 
unruly passions, envy, hatred, and malice, and all 
kinds of uncharitableness, which are the usual steps 
that lead to it. 
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Adultery is prohibited by the seventh command- 
ment. By many civilised nations this crime was 
punished with death, and even by the Divine law 
which was given to the Jews, and that to both the 
parties concerned in it, — and surely very deservedly ; 
for there is no offence by which the order of society 
is more disturbed, none by which the peace of 
individuals is more cruelly wounded. On the side 
of the married person there is perjury added to 
impurity, and in every case there is the greatest 
immorality and the basest selfishness. What can 
show a more total want of generosity than, for a 
transient satisfaction to ourselves, to destroy the 
peace of a fellow-creature — perhaps of a friend — 
for his whole life ! The punishment among us is 
not now so great, at least not by the law ; but let 
us not be deceived, the guilt is still the same, and 
the penalty is only delayed, to be exacted with 
greater severity by the hand of God. I must just 
observe, that this commandment has been judged to 
comprise every deviation from chastity whatever; 
nor is the Christian law, which threatens adultery, 
less severe against every other species of impurity : 
" Whoremongers and adulterers God will judge." 

In the eighth commandment, the prohibition of 
all kinds of injustice, by which the property of 
another is invaded, is comprised ; not only he who 
robs me openly on the highway, or who breaks into 
my dwelling, and bears off my goods, but he who, 
in any other less notorious and observable manner, 
defrauds me, is guilty of disobeying this precept 
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agauwt stealing. The great man, who avaiis him- 
9€^ of superior power to deprive me of my rigfat» 
and sets me at defiance, because I have not the 
means of implying to the law for (Nroteeticm.; the 
worldly wise man, who takes advanti^ of alienor 
cunnii^ to over-reach me m my bargains ; «eid the 
tradesman, who makes improper prints, either by 
adulterating the conmodity in which he deaLs, by a 
deficiency in the weights and measures, or by any 
other manner of injustice, are all of than no leas 
guilty of a breach of the eighth comman^n^at 
than the highwayman or the housebreaker. 

When understood in this extensive manner, whieh 
it certainly ought to be, it is to be feared that there 
are too many who would be shocked at the name of 
stealing, wha are too intimate with the offence. 

As the sixth ccHnmandment aims to guard our 
life, and the eighth our property, the ninth is in- 
tended for the preservation of our character: 
<< Thou shalt not bear &lse witness against thy 
nei^bour." — The most heinous violati(»i of this 
precept is that of those infamous persons who, in 
a court of justice, and with the solemnity of an 
oath, assert what they know to be untrue against 
an innocent man, and bring perhaps his life, per- 
haps his property, but certainly his good name mto 
danger. This is a crime of so deep a dye, that I 
trust there is no need to warn any of my present 
audience against it : the commandment is, however, 
too often transgressed, even in the best-regulated 
societies, in less eminent degrees ; and such trans- 
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gresAions are the source of very mucii of the on* 
happiness of social life. 

Next to his guilty who swears publidj to my 
prejudice what he knows to be fidse, is that of him 
who affirms the same falsity in private^ with a de- 
sign to traduce my reputation. It is something, 
that the forms of justice are wanting, — it is some- 
thing, that Almighty God is not immediately af- 
fronted by solemn appeal; but, in every other 
respect, the injury to the party defamed is often as 
great, and the stroke as wounding, as that which is 
given by the hand of the executioner. There are 
many other way. of infringing this cononandment, 
where the degree of criminality, though still in- 
ferior, is yet great ; as when we speak ill of others 
on suspicion only — on slight grounds — or on vague 
report — or when we do it unnecessarily — or take 
a pleasure in it — or do not speak in their defence, 
when we hear them unjustly or maliciously at- 
tacked. It is, besides, ungenerous and unjust — 
ungenerous to sport with the diaracters of our 
fellow-creatures, on which their reception in the 
world, and sometimes their bread, depends — un- 
just, because it is not doing unto them as we would 
wish they should do unto us. 

The laws of the last table conclude with <' Thou 
shalt not covet.'* — The actual invasion of the pro- 
perty of another having been already prohibitedt 
the mere desire to possess it is now foibidden; 
and we should set ourselves assiduously to obey it» 
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whether we consider our own happiness, our dutj 
towards our neighbour, or towards God. 

For, first, the contrary temper to what is here 
enjoined makes a man miserable; as, if he once 
gives free scope to his desires, he is never likely to 
be satisfied ; success will but add fuel to the flame 
— the more objects of his wishes he gains, the more 
ardent he will still be in pursuing others — and 
content will be, for ever, a stranger to his breast. 

Secondly, it is an unjust temper, probably in 
itself, since we are not far from hating the man 
whom we envy, and for whose possessions we 
greatly long; and almost certainly in its effects, 
for he will not, when a convenient opportunity 
offers, long scrupulously restrain his hands from 
the property of another, in the hope of possessing 
which he permits his heart to riot uncontrolled. 

Lastly, it is an irreligious temper, since it implies 
a discontent with God's dispensations towards us ; 
and, as it usually engrosses the whole heart and 
affections, it banishes all thoughts of piety and 
another world. 

Such are the celebrated laws of the two tables 
— laws which, I have before observed, were spoken 
by God's mouth, and written with his finger. 
You perceive how excellent they are in themselves, 
and how proper for man to obey. Let us, then, 
devoutly offer up our prayers, that they may all 
be deeply engraven on the fleshly tablet of our 
hearts ! 
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ON THE CATECHISM 

[continued]. 

' Luke, xi. 1. 

One of his disciples said unto him, Lord, teacfi us to jrray. 

In my last discourse on the catechism, I concluded 
my explanation of the ten commandments/ From 
these we are informed that we learn our duty to- 
wards God, and our duty towards our neighbour; 
and, in the answers to the two following questions, 
these duties are set down at large ; but I have 
already, in my remarks on the commandments, an- 
ticipated the chief of what I could say on them ; 
and as to those points on which I have not spoken, 
they are expressed in the catechism itself, in so 
clear a manner, that there is no necessity for me to 
dwell on them. 

To understand and to obey the commandments, 
should be the study and the endeavour of our whole 
lives ; but our own exertions will not do alone ; if 
God does not grant his assistance to them, however 
strenuous they may be, they will be in vain. To 
obtain, therefore, this assistance, it is our duty, at 
all times, to call for it by attentive and fervent 
prayer. I proceed, then, to take into consideration 
that most perfect form which was composed by our 
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Lord, at the request of his disciples, and is called 
by his name — the Lord's Prayer. Of all the 
general forms of address to the Supreme Being 
which are extant, k k undoubtedly at the same 
time the most rational and the most devout ; so that 
(as it has been well said *) whether we have an eye 
to the preaching or the praying of our Redeemer, 
the observation u equally just, " That never man 
spake like this man." 

The Lord's Ptayer oontams six distinct petitions, 
besides the address at the beginning, and what is 
called the doxology at the conclusion. The addresa 
is concise, but replete with meaning — << Our Father, 
whidi art in heaven.'* It is observable, that we 
are not directed to say mjf Father, but our Father, 
which seems designed to remind us, first, oi the 
vast authcNrityand dominion of God, extending over 
all mankind; and, secondly, of the relationship 
which we bear to each other, he being the common 
Parent of us all — and, consequently, of the obliga- 
tion under which we lie, to cultivate and entertain 
an universal affection and good-will. 

The appellation of Father, of which we are per- 
mitted to make use, reminds us of our being allied 
to him in many respects ; by nature, for he created 
us, and that i^r his own image — by providence, 
for he constantly preserves and protects us — by 
grace, for he renews us again according to his 
image* after that, by Adam's fiedl and our own mani- 
fold iniquities, we have de&ced and destroyed the 
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resemblanoe — eveiy way he is our Creator and 
Father. There is something, likewise, attractive 
and winning in the title — God, or Lord, implies 
sudi perfection, and sudi supereminent authwitj, 
that, conscious as we must be of our meanness and 
unworthiness, we might be discouraged in our ap- 
proaches to him ; but the name of Father si^iports 
and emboldens us. What earthly parent is there 
who does not love and desire all manner of good for 
his oflfspring ? ** And if men, being evil, do give 
good gifts unto their children, how much more will 
our Father, who is in Heaven, give good things to 
them that ask him?" — '< Which art in Heaven." 
God is substantially present every where alike ; but 
he does not every where equally discover himself, 
nor does he display every where with equal splen- 
dour the beams of his gloriom majesty. The Scrip- 
ture frequently mentions a place of his special 
residence ; here is his royal court, here his imperial 
throne, and here he is attended upon by saints and 
angels I This place is called Heaven, and some- 
times the highest heavens, and by his presence 
here God is described, both to distingui^ him from 
other earthly parents, and to increase our reverence 
towards him, when we bring to mind his super- 
eminent glory and majesty. 

The first petition is, ** Hallowed or sanctified be 
thy name." God'« name means himself^ and when 
we pray that it may be hallowed or sanctified, we 
mean to ask that all mankind may mdke a distinc- 
tion, observe a distance, between God and other 
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things, and that they may give to him the most 
decided and unrivalled preference : we mean to 
request of the Almighty to this effect — * Mayest 
thou ever}' where be had in the highest veneration I 
May all honour^ praise, and service be rendered 
unto thee by men, and by us, who are now address- 
ing thee, in particular I ' 

<< Thy kingdom come," is the second petition. 
This would be more justly and intelligibly trans- 
lated, if it were — * Thy reign come/ The profes- 
sion of pure Christianity is in the Scriptures con- 
stantly called the reign of God. The petition here 
used seems more immediately to respect the state 
of things at the time when Christ taught this prayer 
to his disciples : they were instructed here to desire 
that the Gospel might be speedily and effectually 
extended all over the earth ; then in figurative lan- 
guage would commence the reign of God ! 

There is but too much reason, however, for us at 
this day to continue the petition, when we recollect 
that a very large part of the world is not yet con- 
verted to Christianity, and that, even of those who 
do call themselves Christians, too many are such 
only in name, and that men in general are far, very 
far distant from the purity which the Gospel en- 
joins. The complete reign of God implies, that the 
whole globe should be Christians, and such Chris- 
tians as our Master commands. This is a state of 
things which possibly may never entirely arrive ; 
but we ought to pray, and may hope that we are 
continually making nearer approaches to it. Such 
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prayers, I am sure, are our duty, and I think there 
are grounds for such hopes. 

<< Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven," 
is the third petition. Every decree of the Al- 
mighty is unquestionably received with the utmost 
complacency and the most entire satisfaction, by 
those pious and loyal spirits who surround his 
throne ; and they are certainly ever prompt and 
eager to show the most perfect obedience to his 
commands: such complacency and satisfaction in 
all events, and such obedience to all the divine 
commands, we in this petition desire may be ex- 
hibited by mankind. May we as fiilly acquiesce in 
all thou doest, and as exactly obey all thou en- 
joinest, as the blessed angels I 

The fourth petition is — '* Give us this day our 
daily bread." This is well paraphrased in the 
Catechism itself: -7 ^' I pray unto God that he will * 
send us all thmgs that be needful both for our souls 
and bodies." Two explanations are given of this 
petition ; it probably comprises both : either the 
bread of the time to come, that is, the happiness of 
futurity ; or our maintenance in this present life. 
The first respects our souls, and the latter our 
bodies. Observe the modesty of the petition as 
relating to earthly things, and be carefid in all your 
other prayers to conform to it. It asks not for 
riches, elegancy, splendour, but for bread; and 
though under the term bread is, doubtless, com- 
prehended all necessaries, yet they are clearly ne- 
cessaries alone, not superfluities. Nor do we ask 
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even for necessaries, to make us so far befor^and 
that we should be independent of Grod : but, we 
say, '' Give us this day our daily bread;" < grant 
us what may suffice for our present support ; for 
the rest we trust cheerfiilly to thy providence ; we 
cast all our care upon thee, in full knowledge and 
confidence that thou carest for us/ 

^^ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them 
that trespass against us," is the fifth petition. The 
first step towards obtaining forgiveness of our sins, 
is to be sensible of them, and to confess them. " J£ 
we say thatwe have no sin, wedeceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us ; but if we confess our sins, 
God is &ithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness." Now 
this petition implies confession, inasmuch as by the 
very asking of forgiveness of sins we own that we 
have been sinners : we, however, annex a condition 
on which we apply for this forgiveness, which is, 
that we ourselves pardon those who have in any 
way offended against us. Let us then be very 
carefiil, when we approach the throne of mercy, tc 
bear no malice or hatred in our hearts, to wish no 
ill to any of our fisUow-creatures, however they may 
have provoked us, but to be ready on any oppor- 
tunity to do them all service. *< If you forgive to 
men their trespasses (says our Saviour), your hea« 
venly Father will also forgive you." The reverse is 
likewise true. 

<< Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil," is the last petition ; fi>r, I think, though 
it consists of two clauses, it may be considered as 
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one petition. I have seen these words changed for 
others, which are in my opinion more agreeable to 
the sense of the original language. ^' Abandon us 
not to temptation^ but preserve us from evil," The 
phrasot " lead us not into temptation/' seems to 
imply, that we believe God to be the author of it^ 
which he certainly never is of the sort of tempt* 
ation here intended: whereasi 'abandon us not, 
nor permit us to go into temptation^' steers dear 
of this seeming impropriety. The word, which is 
translated deliver^ means more than that — it means 
preserve, by which may be understood, not merely 
* free us from the evils into which we have fallen^ 
but prevent us from felling into any evils at all/ 
Temptation is of two kinds ; one is sent to give the 
virtuous an opportunity of displaying their good 
qualities : such was that of Abraham, when he was 
commanded to oJBEer up his son ; such were those 
into which the eariy Christians feU, whoa they were 
so severely persecuted ; and such are those which 
good men now experience, when they meet with 
vexations and afBictions, and pass victorioudy 
through them. The other sort of temptations are 
those occasions of sin^ which but too often occur, 
that are by their own violence, and the weakness of 
those to whose lot they fall, insurmountable. It is 
obvious that they are these latter against which we 
[uray, as these only are prejudicial to us, the former 
tending to the glory of God and the good of our 
own souls* *^ Preserve us from evil :" — that greatest 
of all evils. Sin, and the omsequences of nn, the 
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anger of God, are here principally intended : but 
yet, in an inferior degree, it is certainly allowable 
to have in our eye a preservation from temporal 
evils ; but this must be accompanied with the filial 
submission of our blessed Saviour to the disposal 
of the Almighty — " Nevertheless, not my will but 
thine be done." 

The concluding clause of the Lord's Prayer is 
called the Doxology, the meaning of which is, a 
form of ascribing glory to Grod: — " For thine is the 
kingdom, the power and the glory, for ^ver and 
ever. Amen." < Thou hast a perpetual and im- 
moveable authority, by which at all times thou 
directest and governest all things, wherefore we 
profess to rely on thee alone, and have a fidl con- 
fidence in thee in all our wants ; thine is the glory ; 
all honour and reverence, all love and thaiik^l- 
ness, are due unto thee, as in the beginning, so at 
this present time, and will be to all eternity.' 

Having thus gone through with each article of 
the Lord's Prayer separately, I shall conclude with 
taking a more connected view of it, by presenting 
you with it in a short paraphrase. 

O thou, the great Creator and preserver of me 
and all the rest of the universe, who art enthroned 
in majesty above all height, and dwellest in light 
which no eye can approach; mayest thou be ho- 
noured by all thy innumerable creatures as thy 
unspeakable greatness requires I may their minds 
be impressed with just sentiments of thy wisdom, 
goodness, and omnipotence I 
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" Thy kingdom come." Oh I hasten the period 
M^hen the religion which thou hast graciously re- 
vealed to us by thine only begotten Son may be 
professed all over the world in its original purity, 
and may obtain such an influence over the hearts 
and lives of all its votaries, that thy will may be 
submitted to and performed on earth as it is in 
Heaven I that we, as far as the weakness of hu- 
manity will allow, may as exactly be guided by thy 
good pleasure as the blessed angels I 

<< Give us this day our daily bread.** Durmg our 
passage through this transitory state, do thou, who 
gave us life, give us the means of supporting it ; we 
pray not for superfluities to consume on our own . 
lusts, nor do we too anxiously look forward into 
futurity ; we will be satisfied with a moderate present 
provision, nor have we the foolish desire to be in- 
dependent of thee. 

« Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them 
that trespass against us." Remember that we are 
but dust, and, on our sorrow and amendment, pardon 
us all in which we have offended ; be not extreme 
to mark what we have done amiss. And as thou 
hast justly made it a condition of obtaining mercy 
from thee, that we show mercy to our brethren, 
afford us thy assistance to conquer any imper- 
fections in our temper ; subdue in us all tendency 
towards malice and resentment ; and grant that our 
benevolence may be universal, and without ex- 
ception! 

" Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
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from evfl." Permit us not to fall a sacrifice to the 
snares of the world, the allurements of the flesh, or 
the artifices of the devil ; let us not be tempted 
above what we are able to bear ; in every age, in 
every station, in every change of circumstances, 
surround us with the shield of thy all-powerful pro- 
tection ! In prosperity and in distress, in health 
and in sickness, let thy Holy Spirit guard us from 
the £^proach of spiritual evil ; and when we arrive 
at the closing scene of our earthly pilgrimage, still 
be thou near to aid and support us ; suffer us not at 
our last hour, for any pains of death, to fall from 
thee ; nor let thy care of us conclude with this 
mortal life, but in the day of judgment also, of thy 
great mercy, good Lord deliver us I Save us from 
the bitter pains of eternal death, and receive us 
into the happy mansions of saints and angels. These 
petitions we humbly offer to the throne of thy grace, 
in full confidence both of thy mercy and omnipo- 
tence : thou who spake and it was done, commanded 
and it was made fast, all that we can ask or want, 
thou canst abundantly confer on us ; for boundless 
and uncontrollable is thy power and dominion, and 
to thy glory and kingdom there is no end ! 

I am now arrived at the concluding portion of 
the catechism ; it will be taken up with explaining 
the two sacraments; those peculiar rites of the 
Christian religion, ordained by Christ himself, as 
the distinguished marks by which his disciples were 
to be known. In doing this, I shall observe the 
method of the catechism itself, and, first, explain 
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the nature and meaning of a sacrament in general ; 
2dly, I shall consider the sacrament of baptism ; 
and 3dly, that of the Lord's supper. 

<< How many sacraments hath Christ ordained in 
his church? In the answer to this first question, 
we are told that there are *' two sacraments only, 
as generally necessary to salvation.*' The number 
is mentioned, because in the church of Rome they 
observe several others, for which we Protestants 
affirm there is no foundation in tlie Scriptures. 
The word << generally" is inserted from a charitable 
motive ; it means, that though, for the most part, 
the observance of these sacraments can only ensure 
to us salvation, yet in cases where, fi'om ignorance 
or want of opportunity, they have been neglected, 
that God may pass over and pardon the omission. 

We are next told, that the meaning of the word 
sacrament is, << an outward and visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual grace, given unto us, ordained 
by Christ himself, as a means whereby we receive 
the same, and a pledge to assure us thereof.*' That 
is, a sacrament is made up of an outward part and 
an inward part, something which is visible to us, 
and something which is invisible; the former is 
some action in which we partake, which is a sign, 
token, or representation of the latter : this latter is 
some grace or favour from heaven ; and the outward 
action in which we partake, is a means of acquiring 
this grace or favour, and a pledge to assure us that 
we shall acquire it. Now consider this explanation 
of a sacrament in general with respect to the sacra- 
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ments of baptism and the Lord's supper. In bap- 
tism, water is the outward sign ; the purification of 
our hearts, the inward grace ; do you perceive the 
resemblance? As your bodies are made clean by 
water ; so baptism, by which you are made Chris- 
tians, cleanses and purifies your minds. It was also 
ordained by Christ himself; you remember his com- 
mand to his Apostles, just before his ascension into 
Heavei>: — <* Gro ye into the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost." In all covenants, you know, there 
are conditions made by each party ; the Gospel is 
a gracious covenant between God and man : on our 
part, the conditions are faith and obedience ; on 
God's part, forgiveness of sins, and eternal life. 
Now, by the sacrament of baptism we become 
entitled to these benefits ; and it is a seal or pledge 
of God's, that if we observe the conditions promised 
by ourselves, or our sureties, he will not fail to 
bestow them on us. 

Let us now try the above explanation of a sacra- 
ment with respect to the Lord's supper. Here 
the outward visible sign is bread and wine; the 
inward spiritual grace, the strengthening and re- 
freshing of our souls. As bread and wine nourish 
and support the body, so the celebration of the 
sufferings and death of Christ does, or ought to, 
excite in us a quick sense of gratitude for what he 
has done for us ; to animate us to a closer attach- 
ment to him ; to create in U8 a stronger abhorrence 
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of sin, and affection for virtue ; and by this means 
to nourish and support our souls. It was likewise 
ordained by Christ himself: this was done im- 
mediately before his death, in the presence of all 
the Apostles ; he himself partook of it with them, 
and left it as his dying request and command, that 
they should continue to observe this rite in remem- 
brance of him. It is likewise a means whereby we 
appropriate to ourselves the benefits of ouf Re- 
deemer's death ; he has thought fit to appoint such 
means, and, I confess, I do not see how any Chris- 
tian can reasonably expect, whilst he neglects them, 
to attain the glorious end. As to its being a pledge 
to assure us of God*s mercy, consider what it 
represents ; — the body of Christ, which was broken, 
and the blood of Christ, which was poured out, to 
make atonement for our iniquities; to procure for 
us the pardon of our sins. What may we not ex- 
pect when we are calling to mind such an amazing 
instance of good-will to men as this ? May we not 
be certain-, that he who withheld not fi*om us his 
only Son, will, with him, bestow on us all manner 
of good gifts? Thus, you see, baptism and the 
Ix)rd's supper exactly answer to the description of 
a sacrament ; they both contain outward and visible 
signs; water in the one; bread and wine in the 
other: these signs also represent inward spiritual 
graces ; water represents purification fi*om sin ; and 
bread and wine, an increase and stability m virtue : 
they were likewise ordained by Christ, and are 
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means of obtaining, and ple<%es that we shall obtain, 
certain graces and benefits. 

We will now consider what farther is said in the 
catechism with respect to each of them. 

Of those who are baptized, we are told, there is 
required, *< Repentance, whereby they forsake sin ; 
and faith, whereby they steadfastly believe the pro- 
mises of God made to them in that sacrament." 
The primitive chmrch was extremely strict in this 
particular. Before Christianity was established, 
when persons grown to manhood offered themselves 
to baptism, no one was admitted till he could give 
proof of his sorrow for his past evil life, and till he 
could offer reasons for his faith in Christ; and it 
was afterwards expected that he should show his 
sincerity by his future virtuous and pious behaviour. 
But if this were the custom, and if faith and re- 
pentance are really necessary, it is a very natural 
question which follows, <<Why then are infants 
baptized, when by reason of their tender age they 
can give proof of neither ? " The answer is satis- 
factory; their godfathers and godmothers promise 
both for them, and when they come to years of 
discretion they themselves are bound to perform 
them ; and for this plain reason, because the en- 
gagements which have been made in their names 
are so greatly for their good. And we accordingly 
find, that the custom universally prevails of taking 
on ourselves, at our confirmation, those vows which 
were made by our sureties at our baptism. 
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It now remains th&t I consider the Lord's supper. 
There is a difficulty in the catechism with respect 
to this which should not be passed over: we are 
told that the body and blood of Christ are << verily 
and indeed taken and received by the faithful/' 
This expression sounds like the doctrine of the 
Papists: that the words which are said over the 
bread and wine by the priest convert thein into 
the real body and blood of Christ I But this certainly 
is not the sentiment of our church ; by being verily 
and indeed taken, we may, and ought to understand 
only, that the benefits of our Redeemer's death are 
truly received by the faithful believer and worthy 
communicant alone. Of these - benefits I have 
already spoken, and indeed they are so plainly 
expressed in the catechism, that it is unnecessary 
to dwell on them ; the ^' strengthening and refresh- 
ing of our souls by the body and blood of Christ, as 
our bodies are by the bread and wine." The subject 
is closed with a description of the requisites for the 
worthy partaking of this sacrament, which are said 
to be, << Examinati6n of ourselves, whether we truly 
repent of our former sins; a steadfast purpose to 
lead a new life; a lively faith in God's mercy 
through Christ; a thankful remembrance of his 
death ; and a charitable, benevolent disposition to- 
wards all men." 

Now these are but the ordinary duties of a Chris- 
tian ; and though perhaps no man performs them in 
the perfect manner in which he ought, yet, without 
aiming at the performance of them, he is equally 
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un6t for any other religious duty, as he is for re- 
ceiving the sacrament ; and if he resolves not to try 
to make himself more fit, he might as well cast off 
all religion whatever. The subject is of the utmost 
importance ; I must be excused if, in dwelling on it 
a little, I repeat frequently the same arguments.* 
Unhappy errors prevail to too great a degree with 
respect to this ceremony, to the very great prejudice 
of religion, and danger of even many well-disposed 
persons. Mankind were in a fallen state, over- 
whelmed with ignorance and wickedness, when 
Jesus Christ came down from heaven to teach and 
to save them. His whole life was passed in the 
former of these employments, and he willingly en- 
countered a most painful and ignominious death to 
compass the latter. It was just before he died that 
he appointed to be observed, in perpetual remem- 
brance of him, this participation of bread and wine : 
" This bread," says he, " represents my body ; this 
wine represents my blood ; when you eat and drink 
them, think of what I have undergone for you, and 
of the great advantages which' you have gained by 
it : " " Do this in remembrance of me." Now there 

* Arguments and persuasions to frequent communion were 
enforced by the author from the pulpit, in many sermons : 
these in his lifetime he took occasion to throw together into a 
small pamphlet, which he published under the title of <' ji 
FamUiar Treatise on the Sacrament.** — And it is for this reason 
that the << repeated arguments,'* to which allusion is made 
above, are not reprinted in thi^ work, as the writer himself had 
given them to the world in another form. 
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is nothing mysterious in this ; nothing more than 
what all may understand ; you are required to do a 
plain act, to show your gratitude for the greatest 
instance of benevolence that ever was : do you, or 
do you not, believe that Christ died for us, and left 
us this command? If you do not, there 's an end of 
the matter ; but if you do, how can you stand ex- 
cused in your own eyes for refusing to comply with 
his so earnest request ? You will not tell me it is 
too much trouble I What I to pass one hour in ce. 
lebrating the goodness of that friend and Saviour, 
who spent all the hours of his life, and lastly, sacri- 
ficed his life itself, in your service ! 

Besides it is my duty to tell you, that there is 
much reason to fear, that to those who wilfully shut 
their eyes against what they ought to do in this par- 
ticular, and absent themselves altogether from the 
Lord's table, all which he has done and suffered will 
have been in vain. 

But you are afraid, perhaps, you will say ; the 
threats of St. Paul, which are again repeated in the 
communion service, terrify and alarm you; you 
cannot flatter yourselves that you shall be worthy 
partakers of the Lord's supper ; and you therefore 
think it safer wholly to abstain from it I You are 
then resolved to continue in your sins ; you are de- 
termined not to examine yourselves and repent; not 
to have hope in Christ, nor to be in charity with 
your brethren : for unless this be the case, if you 
have but a desire to turn to God, and a wish to be 
in charity with your neighbour, with a firm purpose 
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to endeavour both, you may with the greatest safe^ 
draw near unto the Lord's table. The threats of 
St. Paul are principally directed against those to 
whom he writes, the Corinthians, on account of some 
irregularities, of which they had been guilty in 
celebrating this sacrament : as we celebrate it in a 
different manner, the same irregularities are not now 
practicable ; therefore the Apostle's tlireats scarcely 
seem applicable to the Christians of these days ; and 
even to the Corinthians, the punishment denounced 
is not so great as we may suppose it There is one 
word which has been too strongly translated in our 
Testament; in the original, the sense of the word 
evidently is not ^* damnation," but " condemnation.** 
<< For he who eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth 
and drinketh condemnation to himself; ** — and the 
word does not mean eternal, but temporal con- 
demnation ; does not mean punishment in the next, 
but correction in order to amendment in this world : 
the very next verse explains it, — << For this cause 
many among you are weak, and sickly, and some 
sleep.** Now this certainly can only relate to punish- 
ment in this life. 

Not that I would be understood, that you should 
approach the altar with no preparation whatever, 
with no purposes at all of repentance and amend- 
ment ; indeed, I think that is scarcely possible, but I 
would not have you think every little defect a suffi- 
cient reason to keep you away ; I would persuade you 
to do what you can ; and it may be, nay it will be, if 
vou persevere, that you will acquire new grace and 
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strength ; you will grow in holiness and virtue ; whar 
you now look upon with terror, will become your 
delight; and, finally, having finished your earthly 
course, you shall, firom partaking of the table of your 
Lord here on earth, be advanced to the enjoyment of 
his blessed society, in the mansions of his Father. 
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From the Archbishop's Bampton Lxctubxs, preached at 
Oxford in 1804, and entitled " An Attempt to iUustrate 
tho$e Articles of the Church of England which the Calvmists 
improperly contider as Calvinistical.** A new Edition. 1820. 
8vo. Parker and Rivingtons. 

Tbxek are few volumes of substantial, and truly serviceable 
divinity, of a higher cast of character than the present ; and it 
is with regret that, while I am a little distracted in the choice 
of so much valuable matter, I am compelled to confine my 
selection to two only of the sermons which it contains. Of 
these, it has struck me that the two last might be the more 
useful, as well as intelligible, in a detached shape ; and they 
have been accordingly selected. Dr. Burton, the present 
regius professor of divinity at Oxford, in his reply to the wild 
rhapsody of Mr. Bulteel, in the pulpit of St Mary*s church, 
on the 6th of February last, appears to rejoice in the oppor- 
tunity afforded him of bearing testimony to the worth and 
validity of these Bampton Lxcruaxs ; and with reason. The 
doctrine which they treat of, is at once of the most vital and 
awful importance ; having this peculiarity attending it : — It 
has been taken up, and strenuously advocated, by men of ap- 
parently equal learning, but of wholly opposite views and 
feelings upon the subject. As, however, grafted upon the 
ArtUks of ike Church tf En^nd, the Archbishop of Cashel has 
VOL. IV. X 
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triumphantly shown that the doctrine of Calrin has no ezdaaive 
or finn hold; so, in his examination of the dril history of 
its rise and progress, together with the texts of Scripture which 
are supposed to warrant the oondusioDs drawn by its abetton^ 
he has evinced equal temper of investigflCiim and fidicity of 
reasoning. 

The sober-minded Christian must fondly hope that these 
Lectures may put the important subject treated of finally and 
happily at rest. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF PREDESTINATION. 

1 Peter, L 2. 

Ebd MCMvtffV to tikeforekMwledgi of God the Father. 

The doctrine <tf Predestination, the last subject 
whidi I proposed to consider, has been so frequently 
inTolTcd in metaphysical obscurity, and disgraced 
by enthusiastical conceit, that men of moderate 
principles have been averse from admitting it in 
any sense. Yet, even in its harshest construction, 
we cannot deny, that it has sometimes found advo- 
cates among writers of worth and talent, although 
it has been thus generally supported by those, who 
possessed more vanity than piety, and zeal than 
alulity. This, above all other controversies, has con- 
tributed to augment the scorn of infidels, to dissolve 
the bonds of Christian charity, and obliterate the 
characteristical simplicity of Gospel redemption. 
While the wise have been perplexed by the turn 
whidi its discussions have occasionally taken, the 
weak have been alarmed, and the feelings even of 
the good lost in its circuitous mazes, almost excited 
t? despair. 

The unfathomable depths of divine prescience 
and predetermination human reason in vain at- 
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tempts to sound; finite &culties to scan infinite; 
the limited intellect of man to comprehend the 
immensity of the Godhead. Erasmus, a peculiar 
favourite with the reformers of our own country, 
when contemplating this inexplicable subject, ob- 
served, that in the Holy Scriptures there are certain 
secret recesses, which God is unwilling for us too 
minutely to explore, and which if we endeavour to 
explore, in proportion as we penetrate further and 
further, our minds become more and more oppressed 
with darkness and stupefaction, that thus we might 
acknowledge the inscrutable majesty of the Divine 
Wisdom, and the imbecility of the human mind. 
Congenial also with the feelings^ and sentiments of 
Erasmus upon this point, were those of Luther. 
To acquire any knowledge, he remarked, of a Deity, 
not revealed in Scripture, to know what his existence 
is, his actions, and dispositions, belongs not to me ; 
my duty is only this ; to know what are his precepts,' 
his promises, and his threatenings. Pernicious and 
pestilent is the thought of investigating causes, and 
brings with it inevitable ruin, especially when we 
ascend too high, and wish to philosophise upon; 
Predestination. 

How differently Calvin felt upon the same subject, 
and with what little reserve, or rather with what 
Dold temerity, he laboured to scrutinise the un- 
revealed Divinity, is too well known, to require any 
thing beyond a bare allusion to the circumstance. 
His sentiments, however, as on a former occasion I 
noticed, wiere much less regarded by our reformers^ 
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than some are disposed to allow ; and upon the par- 
ticular question before us, so far were they from 
having attained their full celebrity at the period 
under consideration, that they were not taught 
without opposition, even in his own unimportant 
territory of Geneva. For at that precise aera he 
was publicly accused of making God the author of 
sin; and although not contented with silencing, he 
first imprisoned, and afterwards banished, his 
accuser, yet he could not expel the opinions of his 
adversary. 

Turning, then, from the devious track which he 
was pursuing, our reformers, as generally on other 
occasions, trod in the wary steps of the Lutherans, 
who, while the Church of Rome maintained a pre- 
destination to life of one man in preference to 
another individually, on accoimt of personal merit, 
taught on the other hand a gratuitous predestination 
of Christians collectively, of those, whom God has 
chosen in Christ out of mankind ; and by this single 
point of difference were the contending opinions 
principally contradistinguished. 

My object in the present Lecture will be, to 
point out the scholastical and Lutheran sentiments 
upon this much agitated question, reserving those 
of our own Church for a future consideration. 

With us the system of Calvin for so long a period 
superseded every other, and even still retains so many 
sealous advocates, that to a modem ear the very 
term predestination seems to convey a meaning only 
conformable with his particular system. It should, 
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however, be observed, that ^e irord iras at Ikm^ar 
use for centuries before the ReformatioB, in s gense 
very different from what he imputed to it ; iH>t as 
preceding the divine prescience, but as renting 
from it, much in the same sense as that in which it 
has since been supported by the Arminians. Yet, 
obvious as thb appears, writers of respectabffity 
strangely persuade themselves, that immediately 
prior to the Reformation the doctrines ^tibe Chnrdi 
of Rome were completely Calvinistical ; a conci- 
sion, to which certainly none can subscribe, who 
are sufficiently conversant with the favourite {nto- 
ductions of the time ; who possess enou^ of forti- 
tude to encounter the barbarisms of scholastical 
argument, and of patience to investigate its real 
object So far, indeed, was this from being the fact, 
that Calvin peculiarly prided himself in departing 
from the common definition of the term, which had 
long been adopted by the adherents of the schools, 
and retained with a scrupulous precision. For 
while they held, that the expression prcedestinaH 
is exclusively applicable to the elect, whom God, 
foreknowing as meritorious objects of his mercy, 
predestinates to life ; and appropriated that of 
pr(B8ciH to the non-elect, whose perseverance in 
transgression is simply foreknown ; he, on the other 
side, treating the distinction as a frivolous subter- 
fuge, contended, that God, decreeing the final doom 
of the elect and non-elect irrespectively, predesti- 
nates both, not subsequently, but previously to all 
foreknowledge of their individual dispositions, espe- 
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eudlj devoles the latter to destruction through the 
medium of crime, and creates them by a fatal 
destiny to perish. Whatsoever therefore modern 
conjecture may have attributed to the scholastics, 
it is certain, that, abhorring every peculation, which 
tends in the remotest degree to make God the 
author of sin, they believed, that only salutary good 
is predestinated; grace to those, who deserve it 
congniously, and glory to those, who deserve it 
oondigiUy. 

But to enter more particularly into their leading 
opinions upon this subject, they maintained, that 
Alniighty Ood, b^re.the foundations of the world 
vefe hud, surveying in his con^ehensive idea, or, 
as they phrased it, in his prescience of simple in- 
telligence, the possibilities of all things, before he 
determined their actual existence, foresaw that if 
mapkind were created, ahhou^ he willed the salva^ 
tion of all, and was inclined to assist all indifferently, 
yet that some would deserve eternal haj^iness, and 
others eternal misery; and that therefore he ap- 
proved and elected die former, but disapproved or 
reprobated the latter. Thus grounding election 
upon foreknowledge, they contemplated it, not as an 
arbitrary principle, separating one individual from 
another, under the in^uence ci a blind chance, or 
an irrational caprice; but, on the contrary, as a wise 
and just one, which presupposes a diversi^ of 
nature between those who ne accepted, and those 
who are rejected. 

Persuaded, then, that God is the fimntain of all 
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goody that from his divine preordination freeljr 
flows the JBtream of grace, which refreshes and in- 
vigorates the soul, they believed, that he has r^u- 
lated his predetermination by the quality of the 
soil through which his grace passes, and the effects 
which in every case it produces, not restricting his 
&vours, but distributing them with an impartial 
hand over the barren desert and the fruitful field ; 
equally .disposed .towards all men, but, because all 
are not equally disposed towards him, distinguishing 
only such as prove deserving of his bounty. Al- 
though no adequate cause indeed exists (according 
to the strict and accurate meaning of that expres- 
sion), why God should confer his gifts even upon 
the best of men, except in the plenitude of divine 
munificence, yet they conceived, that a sufficient 
reason was to be assigned, why he should commu- 
nicate them rather to this man than to that> why he 
should elect the good, and reject the bad. 

Hence it was, that in order to systematise upon 
this principle of election, and show how consistent 
it is, as well with the justice, as the benevolence of 
the Deity, the will of God was considered in a 
double point of view, as absolute and conditional, 
or, in the technical language of the schools, as an- 
tecedent and consequent. In the first instance, by 
his absolute or antecedent will, he was said to de-> 
sire the salvation of every man ; in the latter, by 
his conditional , or consequent will, that only of 
those, whom he foresaw abstaining from sin, and 
obeying liis commandments; the one expressed his 
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general inclination, the other his particular resolu- 
tion, upon the view of individual circumstances and 
conditions. To the enquiry, why some are unen- 
dowed with grace, their answer was, because some 
are not willing to receive it, and not because God 
is unwilling, to give it : he, they said, offers his light 
to all : he is absent from none, but man absents 
himself from the present Deity, like one who shuts 
his eyes against the noon-day blaze. 

To the foregoing statement it should be added, 
that they, held an election, or rather an ordination, 
to grace (which they expressly asserted to be de- 
fecUble) distinct from an election to glory ; that, 
according to them, a name may be written in the 
book of life at one period, which at another may be 
erased from it ; and that predestination to eternal 
happiness solely depends upon final perseverance in 
well doing. 

' On the whole it is evident, that they considered 
the dignity of the individual as the meritorious 
basis of predestination ; merit of congruity as the 
basis of a preordination to grace ; and merit of con- 
dignity as that of a preordination to glory. Thus, 
not more fastidious in the choice of their terms, 
than accurate in the use of them, while they denied, 
that the prescience of human virtue, correctly 
speaking, could be the primary cause of the divine 
will, because nothing in time can properly give birth 
to that, which has existed from eternity, they stre- 
nuously maintained it to be a secondary cause, the 
ratio or rule in the mind of the Deity, which regu- 
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lated his will in the fonnatkm 6f its nitifnare ^le- 
cisions. 

To enter more minutely into the detail of sdio- 
lastical disquisition upon this tc^ic appears mme- 
cessary, at least to the illustration of any ^iaions 
entertained by the Lutherans, whose pecodiar teiaets 
I proceed in die next place to consider. 

It should previously, however, be observed, that 
although in the established Confession of their 
faith all allusion to the subject was avoided, it was 
nevertheless introduced into another work of im- 
portance, and of considerable public aidihority, tke 
Loci Theologici of Melancthon, a production, whii^, 
at the period under review, was every where re- 
ceived as the standard of Lutheran divinity. Bodi 
Luther and Melancthon, after their creed became 
permanently settled at the diet of AugdMug, ke{>t 
one object constantly in view; to inculcate eidly 
what was plain and practical, and never to attempt 
philosophising. They perceived, that before tibe 
Reformation the doctrine of divine foreknowlei%e 
had been grossly misconceived and abused, aldiou^ 
guarded by all the logic of the sdiods ; and Aey 
felt, that^ after it, they had themselves at first con* 
tributed to increase the evil, by grounding upon the 
same high argument, although for a very different 
purpose, the position of an infallible necessity rand 
thencefirward, therefore, they only taught a pre- 
destination, whidi the Christian religion explainsy 
and the Christian life exemplifies. 

But to what, it may be sajid, did the Luth^iMs 
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I object in the theory of their ^^poaaKtSy >whcii:thej 

abandoned the tenet of necessity? Certainly juit to 
g the sobriety and moderation of that part of it» vihioh 

I vindicated the justice, and displayed the boievo- 

I lenee, of the Almighty; but generally to. the prin- 

I ciples upon which it proceeded ; to its prcswnptien, 

in overleaping the boundary, which Heaven has 
I prescribed to our limited faculties, and.nrihieh we 

I cannot pass without plunging into darimess.and 

( error; and to its impiety, in disr^arding, if not 

despising, the most important truths of Christianity. 
A system of such a nature they hesitated not ta re^ 
Ject, anxious to conduct themselves by the li^t of 
Sei^iture alone, nor presuming to be wise above 
what God has been pleased to discover. Thus, while 
llinr adversaries philosophised upon a predestination 
of individuals, preferred one b^xre another by 
divine regard, because worthy of such a preference, 
they taught only that, which has been revealed with 
certainty, the predestination of a peculiar description 
of persons, ^ of a people zealous of good works,*' of 
the Christian Church contemplated as an aggregate, 
not on account of its own dignity,but on account of 
Christ its supreme Head, and the Author of eternal 
salvation, to all who obey him. Maintaining, not a 
particular election of personal ftvourites, either by 
an absolute will, or even a conditional one, dependent 
upon the ratio of merit, but a general dection of 
all, who by baptism in their infimcy, wt by fiuthand 
obedience in maturer years, become the adopted 
lietrs of heaven; they concehred thia to be the oidy 
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electioDy to whidi the Gospel alludes, and conse- 
quently the only one, upon which we can speak with 
confidence, or reason without presumption. 

If it be observed, that the selection of an integral 
body necessarily infers that of its component parts, 
the answer is obvious ; the latter, although indeed 
it be necessarily inferred by the former, is never- 
theless not a prior requisite, but a posterior result 
of the divine ordination. What they deemed abso- 
lute on the part of God, was his everlasting purpose 
to save his elect in Christ, or real Christians, con- 
sidered as a whole, and contrasted with the remainder 
of the human race ; the completion of this purpose 
being regulated by peculiar circumstances, operat- 
ing as inferior causes of a particular segregation. 
For, persuaded of his good will towards all men 
without distinction, of his being indiscriminately 
disposed to promote the salvation of all, and of his 
seriously, not fictitiously, as Calvin taught, including 
all in the universal promise of Christianity, they im- 
puted to him nothing like a partial choice, no limit- 
ation of favours, nor irrespective exclusion of per- 
sons ; but, assuming the Christian character as the 
sole ground of individual preference, they believed 
that every baptized infant, by being made a member of 
Christ, not by being comprised in a previous arbitrary 
decree, is truly the elect of God, and, dying in in- 
fancy, certain of eternal happiness ; that he, who in 
maturer years becomes polluted by wilful crime, 
loses that state of salvation, which before he pos- 
sessed ; that nevertheless by true repentance, and 
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conversion to the Father of mercy and God of all 
consolation, he is again reinstated in it ; and that, by 
finally persevering in it, he at length receives the 
kingdom prepared for every sincere Christian before 
the foundation of the world. Can any man, whom 
prejudice has not blinded, rank these sentiments with 
those of Calvin ? 

While restoring to the doctrine of predestination, 
perplexed and disfigured by the vanity of the 
schools, scriptural simplicity, they studiously and 
anxiously preserved every trace of that universal 
benevolence, by which Christianity is peculiarly dis- 
tinguished. Let us, they said, with both our hands, 
or rather with all our heart, hold fast the true and 
pious maxim, that God is not the author of sin ; that 
he sits not in heaven^ writing stoical' laws in the 
volumes of fate; but, endowed with a perfect free- 
dom himself, communicates a liberty of action to his 
creatures; firmly opposing the position of necessity 
as false, and pernicious to inorals and religion. God, 
we may be assured, is no cruel and merciless tyrant ; 
he does not hate and reject men, but loves them, as 
a parent loves his children. 

Universal grace, indeed, was at all times a 
favourite topic with the Lutherans ; nor would they 
admit of any predestination, except that of a bene- 
ficent Deity, who was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself; except a predestination^ conform- 
able with that order of things, which he has esta- 
blished, and with the use, or abuse, of the means, 
which he has ordained. The Almighty, they said, 
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lUB serioudy willed and decreed^ frmn eteinky, lA 
roen> to be saved, and to enjoy everiastiiig fidicity ; 
let UB not therefore indulge in eril suggettionsi and 
separate oursdves from his grace> which is as ex- 
panded as the space between heaven and earth ; let 
us not restrain die general promise, in whidi he 
offers his favour to all without discriimnatieii, no^ 
confine it to those, who, affecting a peculiar garb, 
wish to be alone esteemed pions and sanctified. If 
many perish, the fiuilt is not to be imputed to the 
divine will, but to human obstinacy, which de^iises 
that will, and dkr^ards a salvation destined for all 
men*' And because many are called, but few are 
chosen, let us not, they added, entertain an opinion 
highly impious, that God tenders his grace to many, 
but communicates it only to a few ; for should we 
not in the greatest degree detest a Deity, by whose 
arbitrary will we believed ourselves to be preduded 
frmn salvation ? 

Upon the important point likewise of the condi* 
tional acceptance of the individual, their ideas were 
not more distinct, than their language was explicit. If 
Grod chose, they argued, certam persons only, in order 
to unite them to himself, and rejected the remainder 
in all respects alike, would not such an election with- 
out causes, seem tyrannical ? Let us therefore be per- 
suaded that some cause exists in us, as some differ- 
ence is to be found between those who are, and those 
who are not, accepted. Thus they conceived that, 
predestinating his dect in Christ, or the Christian 
Church, to etemd salvation, he exdudes none from 
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thatiMinber by a partial adoption of favourites, but 
calls aH equatty, and accepts of all, who obey hia 
callii^, oti in other words, become true Christians^ 
by possessing the qualificaticms whidi Christianity 
requires. 

After what has been observed, it may seem per- 
haps almost unnecessary to subjoin, that they held 
the defectibility of grace, its indefectibility being a 
position supported but by those who think that the 
Redeemer died for a selected few alone. He, they 
stated, who falls from grace, cannot but perish, 
completely losing remission of sin, with the other 
b^iefits which Christ has purchased for him, and 
acquiring in their stead divine wrath and death 
eternal. Let us execrate, said Melancthon, who> it 
should be remarked, in his private correspondence 
expressly termed Calvin the Zeno of his day, — let us 
execrate the stoical disputations which some intro- 
duce, who imagine, that the elect always retain the 
Holy Spirit, even when they commit atrocious 
crimes — a manifest and highly reprehensible error ; 
and let us not confirm in fools security and blind- 
ness. 

Upon the whole, then, it appears, that thq Luther- 
ans, affecting not in any way to philosophise, but 
committing themselves solely to the guidance of 
Scripture, differed from the church of Rome in se- 
veral important particulars. For although on some 
points they coincided with her, although they incul- 
cated with equal zeal, and upon a better principle, 
both the universality and defectibility of grace, as 
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well as a conditional admission into the number nf 
the elect, they nevertheless were entirely at variance 
with her upon the very foundation of the system. 
Thus, while their opponents taught that predestin- 
ation consists in the prospective discrimination of 
individuals by divine favour, according to the fore- 
seen ratio of every man's own merit, works of 
congruity deserving grace here, and works of condig- 
nity eternal life hereafter, and that in this way it 
principally rests upon human worth ; they, on the 
other side, disclaiming every idea of such a dis- 
crimination, placed it upon the same basis as they 
assumed in the case of justification, that of an 
effectual redemption by Christ. Instead, therefore, 
of holding the election of individuals as men, on ac- 
count of personal dignity, they maintained the 
election of a general mass, as Christians, on account 
of Christ alone ; adding, that we are admitted into 
that number, or discarded from it, in the eye of 
Heaven, proportionably as we embrace or reject the 
salvation offered to all, embracing it with a faith in- 
separable from genuine virtue, or rejecting it by 
incredulity and crime. For neither in this, nor in 
the inst^ce of justification, did they exclude re- 
pentance and a true conversion of the heart and life, 
as necessary requisites, but only as meritorious 
causes, from the contemplation of God's omniscient 
intellect. Let those, said Luther, who wish to be 
elected, avoid an evil conscience, and not transgress 
the divine commandments. Instructed, then, by the 
unerring page of truth, they asserted no other pre- 
destination, except what is there expressly revealed 
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that of the good and graeious Father of mankind, 
who from eternity has been disposed to promote the 
happiness and welfare of all men, has destined 
Christ to be the Saviour of the whole world, and 
withholden from none the exalted hope of tiie 
Christian calling. Convinced that this is the only 
predestination which Christianity discloses, and con- 
sequently the only one which we can either with 
safety or certainty embrace, they discouraged every 
attempt at investigating the will, out of the word, 
of God; every attempt at effecting impossibili- 
ties, at unveiling the secret counsels of Him, who 
shrouds his divine perfections in darkness imper- 
vious to mortal eyes. With such investigations, 
indeed, the world had already been sufficiently be- 
wildered by the scholastics, who, endowed with a 
ready talent at perplexing what before was plain, 
and at rendering abstrusenees still more abstruse, 
had made the subject totally inexplicable, vainly la- 
bouring to develope with precision that mysterious 
will, upon which the wise must ever think it folly, 
and the good impiety, to speculate. 

I shall conclude with the memorable sentiments 
of Luther upon disquisitions of this presumptuous 
nature, which, from a personal experience of their 
mischievous tendency, he abjured himself, and de- 
precated in others. Are we, miserable men, he ex- 
claimed, who as yet are incapable of comprehending 
the rays of God's promises, the glimmerings of his 
precepts and his works, although confirmed by words 
and miracles, — are we, infirm and impure as we are, 
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eager to comprehend all that is great and glorious 
in the solar light itself, in the incomprehensible 
light of a miraculous Godhead ? Do we not know, 
that God dwells in splendour inaccessible? And 
yet do we approach, or rather do we presume 
to approach it ? Are we not aware, that his judg- 
ments are inscrutable? And yet do we endea- 
vour to scrutinise them ? And these things we do» 
before we are habituated even to the faint lustre of 
his promises and precepts, with a vision stiQ imper- 
fect blindly rushing into the majesty of that light, 
which, secret and unseen, has never been by words 
or miracles exhibited. What wonder, then, if, while 
we explore its majesty, we are overwhelmed with 
glory I 
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THE DOCTRINE OF PREDESTINATION 

[COKCLUDKS]. 

Ephes. i. 5. 

Having predntkuUed ia to the adoption of chOdren bjf Jems 

Christ. 

The doctrine of predestination, according to the 
system adopted by the Lutherans, the outline of 
which on a former occasion I endeavoured to trace, 
was never intended to excite enthusiasm, or encou- 
rage presumption, but rather to administer solid 
consolation to pious and reflecting minds. Thus, 
they said^ amidst the mutabilities of all things tem- 
poral, the subversions of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, and the ruins of empires, we may with 
comfort and confidence assert, that God has pre- 
destinated the perpetual existence of a Chiu*ch, 
against which the gates of hell shall not prevail, — of 
a Church, which, founded upon the rock of his pro- 
mise, can never fall, so that in vain the rains come, 
and the floods descend, and the tempests beat 
against it. 

While maintaining, therefore, the election of a 
collective mass on account of Christ, and not that 
of each separate individual on account of his own 
merits, they at the same time inculcated the im- 
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portant truth, that Almighty God is no respecter of 
persons^ no capricious tyrant, but just and equitable 
in his proceedings ; that he has sent his Son. to be 
the Saviour of the whole world ; and has, in conse- 
quence, predestinated to the adoption of children 
those who duly receive and apply the means of 
salvation, which he has thus gratuitously provided 
for them, excluding none from his affections, except 
such as exclude themselves. Nor should it, they 
thought, be esteemed a point of indifference to be 
persuaded of his good will towards us as men, and 
to be assured of it as Christians, a3 well as to be 
convinced of possessing a certain title to everlast-. 
ing happiness, — << to an inheritance incorruptible 
and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved 
for us in heaven." of which nothing but our own 
contumacy in crime can deprive us. 

But the sentiments of the Lutherans on this head 
I have already sufficiently detailed. I proceed, 
therefore, in the last place, to consider wJiat our 
own Church has established in her Article upon the 
same subject ; a subject, perplexing only by being 
contemplated as Calvin contemplated it, who, with 
all the confidence of the schools, and the vanity of 
his country, endeavoured to explain that which his 
better judgment should have told him was inex-« 
plicable. So far, indeed, is the Article in ques^iont 
from sanctioning the creed of the French reformer, 
that, like those already reviewed, it seems to have 
been framed in perfect conformity with the lesa 
abstruse, and more scriptural, opinions of the Lu- 
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therans. With them, it teaches an election of 
Christians out of the human race ; conceives aban- 
dant consolation derivi^le from such an election, 
when piously surveyed, and not perverted by a 
profligate fatalism ; and, lastly, represents its posi- 
tion upon the point as consistent with God's uni- 
versal promises mid revealed will, expressly declared 
to us in the Holy Scriptures. 

But, in order accurately to comprehend its scope, 
it will be requisite to examine it more minutely. 

" Pkredestination to life" it defines to be " the 
everlasting purpose of God, whereby, before the 
foundations of the world were laid, he hath con- 
staatiy decreed, by his counsel seoret to us, to 
deliver from curse and damnation those whom he 
hath chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to bring 
them by Christ to everlasting salvation, as vessids 
made to honour." The tendency and propriety of 
the leading terms adopted in this defmition we im- 
mediately perceive, when we recollect the system 
of the scholastics, to which it was opposed. They 
believed predestination to be God's everlasting 
purpose to confer grace and glory upon individuals, 
who deserve the first congruously, and the latter 
condignly ; conceiving us competent, by our own 
virtues, to extricate ourselves from crime and its 
alarming consequences. Our Church, on the other 
hand, always keeping the idea of redemption in 
view, states it to be the everlasting purpose of the 
Almighty to deliver from a state of malediction 
and destruction (" a maledicto et exitio liberar^"), 
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from a guilt which none can themselves obliterate, 
and to render eternally happy, through Christ, or 
Christianity, as vessels before dishonourable thus 
formed to honour, those whom he has elected, not 
as meritorious individuals separately, but as a certain 
class of persons, as Christians collectively, ^' vdiom 
he has chosen in Christ out of mankind." 

After having explained the nature, and slightly 
alluded to the objects, of that predestination which 
alone it inculcates, the Article proceeds to enlarge 
upon the latter point, and to specify the peculiar 
characteristics of f his highly favoured community. 
" Wherefore," it is added, " they which be endued 
with so excellent a benefit of God, be called accord- 
ing to his purpose, by his Spirit working in due 
season," Spiritu ^W opportuno tempcyre operanie; 
by his Spirit operating, not irresistibly at pleasure, 
without regard to time and circumstances, but con- 
formably with the established constitution of human 
nature, at a seasonable period, when the mind is 
indisposed to resistance, or, as in infancy, incapable 
of it; " they through grace obey the calling, they 
are justified freely;" are justified without any ex- 
piation or satisfaction for sin on their part, Christ 
himself only being the meritorious cause of it; 
^< they are made the children of God by adoption ; 
they walk religiously in good works ; and at length, 
by God's mercy," not by condign merit, " attain 
everlasting felicity." Such is the description given 
of those who are predestinated to life ; a descrip- 
tion, which, when connected with the preceding 
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clause, manifestly points out the election of a part 
out of the whole, yet not, according to the tenet of 
the Romish Church, the election of men preferred 
one before another on account of their personal 
qualities, but of Christians^ distinguished as an ag- 
gregate from the remainder of the human race, by 
a characteristical discrimination, by being called, 
justified, and sanctified, through Christianity. 

The definition of the doctrine being completed, 
the subsequent passage, still carrying on the con- 
trast with the Church of Rome, touches, in guarded 
but not ambiguous language, upon the application of 
it. " As the godly consideration,'* it remarks, " of 
predestination and our election in Christ,'' of the 
election of us Christians, << is full of sweet, pleasant, 
and unspeakable comfort to godly persons, and such 
as feel in themselves the working of the Spirit of 
Christ," vim Spiritus Christie the influence of that 
Holy Spirit of which the Gospel speaks, and not of 
that meritorious principle, which the schools termed 
Charity, ** mortifying the works of the flesh, and 
drawing up the mind to high and heavenly things ; 
as well because it greatly establishes and confirms 
our faith of eternal salvation to be enjoyed through 
Christ," fidem nostram de setem^ salute consequenda 
per Christum, our confidence in Christian salvation 
generally, and not theirs particularly, a change of 
the pronoun adopted in the Latin not without de- 
sign, ^< as because it fervently kindles our love 
towards God; so for curious and carnal persons, 
lacking the Spirit of Christ, to have continually 
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before their eyes the sentence of God's predestioa- 
tion," to believe that God has predetermined some- 
thing certain respecting their final doom, << is a most 
dangerous downfall, whereby the devil doth thrust 
them into desperation, or into wretchlessness of 
most undean living, no less perilous than despera- 
tion." In this important clause we are taught, that 
none except the truly pious can derive consolatimi 
from the doctrine of our election in Christ, of ours 
collectively in a religious, and not of theirg indivi- 
dually in a personal, capacity; and that the opposite 
idea of a predestination, which regards the persons 
of men, fixing the fate of each irrevocably, when 
entertained by diose ^ose curiosity and crime 
exceed their piety, tends to drive them into despair, 
from a persuasion of their being exposed to the 
wrath of heaven, as the non-elect, or from a pre- 
sumption of their ultimate security, as the elect, 
into the most abandoned profligacy. 

But the conclusion of the Article, as distinctly 
expressive of the basis upon which the doctrine is 
founded, and admirably calculated to prevent every 
misapplication of it, is worthy of particular observa- 
tion. <* Furthermore," it is said, << we must receive 
God's promises in such wise as they are generally 
set forth to us in Holy Scripture ; and in our doings 
that will of God is to be followed, which we have 
expressly declared to us in the word of God." 
When we consider the preceding parts of the Ar- 
ticle, the connection of the whole, and the senti- 
ments of the Lutherans, whose very style upon the 
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subject seems particularly attended to, is it possible 
for a moment to imagine (according to the concep- 
tion of some) that the object of this clause is to 
admit an absolute predestination in theory, but to 
proscribe it in practice ? So far, indeed, from adopt- 
ing such a conclusion, we ought rather to be per- 
suaded^ that the tendency of it is very different ; 
and that, instead of allowing in one sense what it 
disallows in another, it rejects the same in both. 
For, assuming (jrod*s universal promises as the 
ground-work of predestination, it requires us to 
embrace them, not as confined to certain favourites 
previously ordained to bliss, but as general to the 
whole human species, to whom our Church else- 
where considers eternal life as offered without dis- 
crimination, and not to indulge every evil propensity 
of our nature, under the pretence of being over- 
ruled by a secret will of Heaven, which we can 
neither promote nor resist ; but to act in conformity 
with that will, which is clearly revealed to us in 
Holy Scripture ; a disposition in the common Parent 
of all men to effect the salvation of all who obstruct 
not his operations on their part, discarding " the 
means of grace and the hope of glory.'' That the 
Lutherans perpetually urged the universality of the 
Divine promises and will, I have already pointed 
out ; and it should be remarked, that our reformers 
on this occasion kept an eye even upon the lan- 
guage, as well as opinions, of Melancthon. Had 
they been inclined to favour the tenet of Calvin, we 
may be assured that they would not have coun- 
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tenanced an idea, which gave particular offence to 
that reformer, which he never alluded to, unless to 
explain it away, and which he prided himself upon 
having refuted as an error. '< Aliquid dbserui,*' he 
remarks in his Institute, *< eorum errorem refellens, 
quibus generalitas promissionum videtur square 
totum humanum genus." Lib. iii. cap. 24f. § 1* 
What was the utmost latitude of expression upon 
the subject, which, had they been his disciples, they 
would have admitted, we may learn from the Hel* 
vetic Confession; which speaks indeed of God's 
promises being universal, but, instead of extending 
that universality to all, restricts it to the faithful : 
'< Promissiones Dei sunt universales fidelibus." 

Having considered the whole of the Article, in a 
point of view which no less exhibits the moderation 
of our Church than her wisdom and piety, I shall 
simply refer, in confirmation of what has been ad- 
vanced, to our baptismal service, which every where 
proceeds upon the principles suggested. There we 
are directly taught the benignity of our gracious 
Creator towards us all, without distinction, his elec- 
tion of us as Christians, and his subsequent rejection 
only of those who, polluted by vice, divest them- 
selves of that sacred character. So strikingly pro- 
minent indeed are these sentiments in the o£Bice 
alluded to, that in order not to perceive them, or to 
deny their existence, we must shut our eyes against 
the obvious construction of the English language* 
It expressly asserts, that the good will of our hea- 
venly Father is equal towards all who are brought 
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to his holj baptism; that he favourably receives 
them, and embraces them with the arms of his 
mercy, gives unto them the blessing of eternal life, 
and makes them partakers of his everlasting king- 
dom. But, lest even this should be deemed equi- 
vocal, or at least not sufficiently declarative of the 
object in view, the baptized are further said not 
only to be regenerated with his Holy Spirit, and 
made his own children by adoption, but, still more 
explicitly, to be admitted " into the number of the 
children of God, and heirs of everlastmg life.'* 
Was it possible for words more precise, distinct, 
and expressive, to be adopted ? And yet there are 
writers who contend, that all infants are not sup- 
posed to be thus regenerated and numbpv*<^d among 
the elect of God, but only a fortunate few, irre- 
spectively chosen, regeneration not always taking 
place in point of fact, but only in the judgment of 
' charity ; and that the words, upon which so much 
stress is laid, are only general expressions adapted 
to general forms. But those who advance this 
argument, in opposition to the plain import of the 
terms in contemplation, forget, or perhaps do not 
know, that we find no such general expressions, no 
such charitable judgment in the formulary of bap-! 
tism drawn up and used by Calvin ; and that the 
office of our own Church is principally borrowed 
from that of the Lutherans, whose well-known sen- 
timents on the subject it is unnecessary to repeat. 
Decisive of the question, subjoined in the Rubric, 
which declares it to be certain, that baptized 
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cfaildreDy dying before they commit actual sin, are 
undoubtedly saved ; a declaration which would be 
useless and absurd, if it could be so interpreted as 
to mean those alone who are included in an abso- 
lute, and to us inscrutable, decree of predestination. 
Let us not, however, hence imagine, that our re*^ 
formers intended to establish any opinicm incim- 
sistent with the salvation of infants unbaptized. On 
the contrary, no less here than upon an occasion 
formerly alluded to, the very reverse appears to 
have been the &ct. F(»r it should be observed, that 
the passage before us is not original, but borrowed 
from a work of popular instruction, composed in the 
reign of Henry, which, after stating that by this 
sacrament we are made the very sons of God, adds, 
<< insomuch that infants and childr^i, dying in their 
infancy, shall undoubtedly be saved thereby, and 
else not.*' Now, while the omission of the latter 
part of the clause in our Liturgy evidently points 
out the improvement in the creed of our reformers, 
the insertion of the short sentence prefixed, << it is 
certain by God*s word,** seems no less convincingly 
to prove, that they speak only of that which the 
lips o£ truth have revealed, and placed beyond ccm- 
jecture, the covenanted mercy of Almighty God. 

On the whole, by explaining this Article in c<mi- 
formity with our baptismal service, we instantly 
perceive upon what principles divine election is sup- 
posed to proceed, and what is that general promise 
and will of God, of which it speaks, as expressly de- 
clared in the word of God ; we perceive that grace. 
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according to the Liithei^n doctripe^is directly tayght 
to be both uotiversal and deifectible * ; circumstances 
which necessarily preclude every idea of an arbitrary 
selection of individuals* Our benevolent Creator, 
we are told, possesses no private partiality for certain 
preordained objects of his bounty, but is equally dis- 
posed to ally embraces all indiscriminately with the 
arms of his mercy, and receives all, when dedicated 
to him by baptism, into the number of his elect ; and 
when, at any subsequent period of our existence, he 
withdraws from us the li^t of his heavenly counte- 
nance, the cause of that deplorable change is not im- 
putable to him, but to us, who prove defective on our 
parts, forfeiting in maturer years our title to eternal 
happiness, and excluding ourselves from salvation. 
Thus, when captivated wiUi the pleasures of the 
world, and subdued by its temptations^ we cease 

• When our Chureb maintains the actual reg^eration of all 
infanta dedicated to Christ in baptism, it is evident that at the 
same time she inculcates the universality of grace. That she 
equally holds its defectibility, not only follows as a consequence 
of the preceding position, but is itself distinctly and explicitly 
alluded to : — *< Grant that this child, now to be baptised 
therein, may receive the ftilness of thy grace, and ever renuAn 
in the number of thy faithful and elect children.*' Office of 
Baptism. — '* Tliat as he is made partaker of the death of thy 
Son, he may also be partaker oi his resurrection; so that 
,ftnaify ** (not for a period only) " with the residue of thy holy 
church, he may be an inheritor** (or heir) **of thine everlasting 
kingdom." The same. — << Defend, O L*ord, this thy chUd 
with thy heavenly grace, that he may continve thine for ever.** 
— Order of Confirmation. 
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« maniiilly to fight under the banner of Christ," 
we completely lose that state of security in whidi 
we before were placed ; for it is not sufficient to be 
once regenerated, and made the children of heaven 
by adoption, unless we are daily renewed by the 
Holy Spirit, which we can never be while we de- 
pise his dominion, resist his influence, and pollute 
the hallowed sanctuary which he has established in 
our hearts. Hence, therefore, from this diversity 
in us, (some finally abandoning the hope of their 
calling, and perishing in their crimes, others by re- 
pentance and amendment recovering it,) arises the 
rule of a personal discrimination in the mind of 
God ; for although his purpose is indeed immutable, 
and his predestination of the elect, as a collective 
body, consequently absolute, yet our continuation 
in that number, or rejection fi*om it, is evidently 
conditional, depending not upon his irrespective de- 
cree, but upon our Christian conduct, *< upon our 
being endued with heavenly virtues,*' by which 
alone, through the merits and for the sake of Christ, 
we are " everlastingly rewarded."* And when we 
recollect what our Church maintains in her Article 
of Free Will, upon the point of human co-operation 
with Divine agency, we see that, according to her 

* Although heaven is the gift of Christianity, and by be- 
coming Christians we become entitled to it, yet are its rewards 
solely conferred on perseTering virtue : ^- << Grant, that who- 
soever is here dedicated to thee by our office and nunistry may 
also be endued with heavenly imrtuet, and ecerUutmgly rewartied^** 
_ Office of Baptism. 
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sentimentSy widely differing from those of Calvin, in 
ourselves is to be found one essential requisite to- 
wards the performance of that condition, upon 
which, when erased by guilt, our names are again 
inscribed in the book of life. 

In the preceding observations upon this Article, 
I have endeavoured to make our Church her own 
interpreter ; and omitting, as unnecessary, the eluci- 
dations which might have been easily adduced from 
other parts of her Liturgy, confined myself to those 
which her office of Baptism so appropriately and emi- 
nently affords.* The private sentiments of our re- 

* The impofldbility of reconciling the doctrine contained in 
our Liturgy and Homilies with the Calvinistical predestination 
has been so frequently and ably demonstrated, that a repetition 
of that argument seems unnecessary. There is, nevertheless^ 
a paragraph in our Burial service, of much importance to the 
controversy, which I have never seen fully elucidated. It is 
the following : — " Suffer us not, at our last hour, for any pains 
of death, to fM from thee*** The Calvinists endeavour to get 
rid of the difficult which these expressions oppose to their 
system, by asserting, that they only relate to a fall from aJicH- 
tious faith. But the contrary appears to be the fact, if we 
trace them to their real source. The passage in which they 
are found was taken from a German hymn of Luther, com- 
posed as a kind of poetical paraphrase upon another very 
ancient one in the Offices of the Romish Church. The words 
of Luther in the latter part of this hymn are, ** Heiliger herre 
Grott, heiliger starker Gott, heiliger harmbertriger Heyland, du 
ewiger Gott, lass uns nicht entfallen von des richten glaul)en8 
trost** Geistliches Handbuchlein, p. 136. « O holy Xiord 
God, O holy mighty God, O holy merciful Saviour, thou God 
eternal, suffer us not to /all from the comolation tf trtiefakh*** 
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ibrmers on thb occa»on it seems of little impcHtance 
to ascertain, because, in truth, the question turns not 
upon what they privately and individually believed. 



To ascertain, therefore, the precise meaning of the terms in our 
own Liturgy, notiiing more aeem» requisite than to compare 
them with the original. Indeed, to consider a fiall from God 
as meaning a fall from an idetU faith in God, is a q^ecies oi 
forced interpretation, in itself not easily admissible. 

But the language, as well as sentiments, of our Reformers 
on this occasion, may be further illustrated by the publicatioiu 
of the preceding reign. In the Bishops* Book it is said, 
" Keep us from the enticements of the devil, that we consent 
not to any of his temptations or persuasions. Keep us, that 
he by no suggestion bring vafi-om the right faitlh neither cause 
us to fall into desperation, now, nor in the point of death.** F. 91 . 
And in the King's Book, thus still more directly to the point : 
« Whether there be any special, particular knowledge, which 
man by faith hath certainly of himself, whereby he may testify 
to himself that he is of the predestinatet, which shall to the end 
persevere in their calling, we have not spoken ; nor can in 
Scripture nor doctors find, that any stich faith can be taught or 
preached. Truth it is, that in the sacraments instituted by 
Christ we may constantiy bdieve the worics of God in them to 
our present comfort, and application of his grace and &voar, 
with assurance also, that he will not fail us, if Yfejall not front 
him.** Art. of Faith. — " Albeit in tiiis assembly of men, 
called by the word of Grod, and received by faith and baptism, 
be many evil men, many sinners, many that turn by true 
penance to grace, and yet sometimes fall again ; some^ after 
they turn by true penaace, still persevere and increase in good* 
ness; many, that fall, and never rise again," &c. 9th Art. of 
the Creed. — Perhaps, likewise, a reference to the Creed of 
Cranmer, respecting- the possibility of perishing in the dreadful 
hour of affliction and death, may not be deemed umiii|K>rt«nU 
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but upon what they publicly and collectively taught ; 
it may, notwithstanding, be satisfactory to know, that, 
as far as we are enabled to judge from their writings, 
they maintained nothing which invalidates, but ra- 
ther much which confirms, what has been advanced.* 

'< In this petitioii (deliver us from evil) we must learn both 
wisdom and patience : wisdom to beware of sin, when it pro- 
voketh us, and in no wise to follow^ the same ; and patience to 
suffer willingly the cross, and such afflictions as God shall 
send unto us, and to pray God with fervent desire, that he 
tuffisr u» not to perish in the same; but mercifully defend us, 
until such time as it shall please him clearly to deliver us^ 
which shall be, when toe shall die. .... At that hour we 
be in the most danger of all evils and temptations. Wherefore 
it is most necessary for us, even from our tender age, to pray 
to our Lord, that at that last hour he will be good and gracious 
to us, delivering us from all manner of evil." — Catechism, 
p. 210. 

* The individual opinions of Cranmer upon the subject 
of predestination, probably because little known, have been 
seldom adduced. That he thought very differently from 
Calvin respecting universal redemption, the extracts which I 
have given from his writings will perhaps be admitted as 
complete evidence, even by those who may not esteem them 
fully satisfiictory upon the collateral question, for the illustra- 
tion of which they are there quoted. Neither is it difficult to 
show, not only that he further differed from the reformer of 
Geneva on the point of final perseverance, but that he held the 
same doctrine of regeneration, and an election in Christ through 
baptism, which is so conspicuous in the offices of our Church. 
In his Catechism his sentiments are thus delivered : — *< And 
we Christian men, although by haptitm we be made the children 
of God, and receive the Holy Ghost,** &c. p. 192.— '< Here we 
mean a second birth, which is spiritual, whereby our inward 
VOL. IV. Z 
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One of them, indeed, who was the most copious and 
ex{dicit upon ^e suhject, has been given up bj the 
Calvinists (if the anachronism be allowable) as a 

man and mind is renewed of the Holy Gfaost, so that our 
hearts and minds receive new doives, which they had not of 
thdr fira birth or nativity. And the second birth is by the 
water of h€^sm, which Paul eallelh the laver of regeneration, 
because our sins be foigfyen us in baptism, and the ffofy Gkoet 
iipouredmto utf M into God's behved ehUdren, so tiiat by the 
power and working of the Holy Ghost we are bom again 
spiritually, and made new creatures. And so by baptism we 
enter into the kingdom of God, and shall be saved for ever, ^ 
we eonfyiue to our fiMi* end in the faith of Christ," p. 214* — 
When speaking of adults, he observes, " All these benefits we 
receive by fiuth, in the which whosoever continueth unto the end 
of his lye shaU be saved; the which God grant to us attt* 
p. 131.— <' Take this for a sure conclusion, and doubt noHiing 
thereof, that the Holy Ghost, as he hath beg^n these things in 
us, so he will fini^ the same^ if we obey him, and continue m 
faith unto the end of our Kves, For he that cotUinue^ unify the 
end shidl be saved,'* p. 143. — Such were his ideas when our 
Liturgy was first compiled ; and that they were not afterwards 
changed, when he became a Zuinglian on the point of ibt 
sacramental presence, we may conclude from the last of fais 
productions, his Answer to Gardiner, in which he says, ^ For 
this cause Christ ordained baptism in water, that, as surdj as 
we feel and touch the water, so assuredly ought we to belieroy 
when we are baptized, that Christ is verily present with us, and 
that by him we be neiaiy bom e^om spaitualfyf and washed 
fiom our sins, and grafted in the stock of Christ's own bod j, 
and be appareled, clothed, and harnessed with him in sucb 
wise, that as the devil hath no power against Christ, so hath be 
none against us, so long as we remain grafted m that siodtt attd 
bf clothed with that ajjpardf and be harnessed with that armaur^^ 
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complete Arminian. But this concession proves 
more than was perhaps intended by those who made 
it ; it proves that Arminianism and Lutheranism are 

p. 38. — " The Holy Ghost doth not only come to us in 
baptism, and Christ doth there clothe us, but they do the same 
to us continuaUy, «o Umg at we dwell in Ckritt" p. 71. 

Upon the same points, the uniTenality and defectibility of 
grace, — points utterly incompatible with the Calvinistical 
tiieory, — Latimer seems to have spoken no less decidedly than 
Cnuimer. On the first head, he adopted the following unam- 
biguous mode of expression : >- « The promises of Christ our 
Saviour are general; they pertain to aU maitkind. He made a 
general proclamation, saying, ' Whosoever believeth in me 
hath everlastmg life ! * Likewise St Paul saith — < The grace 
and mercies of God exceed far our sins.* Therefore let us 
ever think and beHeve, that the grace of Grod, his mercy and 
goodness, exceedeth our sins. Also consider, ^at Christ saith 
with his own mouth, * Come to me, all ye that labour and are 
laden, and I will ease you.* Mark here, he saith, * Come tM 
ye ; * wherefore then should any man despair, to shut out him- 
self from these promises of Christ, which be general, and per- 
tain to the whole world F" Sermons, p. 182. ed. 1584.— 
*' Now- seeing that the Gospel is universal, it appeareth that he 
would have all mankind saved, and that the fault is not in him 
if we be damned. For it is written thus : < God would have 
aU men to be saved.' His salvation is sufficient to save all 
mankind ; but we are so wicked of ourselves, that we refute 
the same, and we will not take it, when it is offered unto us ; 
and therefore he saith, * Few vre chosen,' *' p. S27. -^ Is it 
posrible for any man at all conversant with the writings of 
Luther and Melancthon on one side, and with those of Calvin 
on the other, to hesitate in determining from which die pre> 
ceding language was derived ? Nor was he deficient in preci- 
flion upon the second head. On this he remarked, *< I do not 
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precisely the same thing ; for it is remarkable, that 
some of the passages, usually quoted from the works 
of Bishop Hooper, for the purpose under considera- 
tion, were literally translated from the Loci Theo- 
logici of Melancthon. ^ 

put you in comfort that if you hare once the Spirit, ye cannot 
lose it. There be new spirits started up now of late, that say, 
c^er we have received the Spirit, we cannot an* I will make 
but one argument. St. Paul bad brought the Galadans to the 
profession of the faith, and left them in that state. They had 

received the Spirit oncct and they sinned again If 

this be true, we may lose the Spirit that we have once possessed. 
It is tijbnd thing, I will not tarry in it,*' p. 84. — ** Whoso- 
ever purposely sinneth, contra conscientiam, against his ccm- 
science, he hcUfi lost the Holy Ghost, the remission of sins, and 
Jinalli/ Christ Hfnsdf" p* 170. — << As there be many of us, 
which, when we fall willingly into sin against conscience, we 
lose the favour ^ God, ovr salvation, and, finalfyf the Holy 
Ghost,** p. 236. — « That man or woman that committeth such 
an act loseth the Holy Ghost, and the remission of sins, and 
so becometh the child of the devil, being before the child of God, 
.... Now he that is led so with sin, he is in the state of 
dMMWiiwn, and sinneth damnably,** p. 227. — "■ We may one 
time be m the book, and another time come ovi again, as it 
appeareth by David, which was written in the book of life. 
But when he sinned, he at that same time was oyiX of the book 
of the favour of God, until he had repented, and was smry for 
his faults. So we may be in the book at one time, and after- 
ward, when we forget Grod and his word, and do wickedly, we 
come Ota of the book, that is, out of Christ, who is the book,** 
p. 312. 

'* An eminent Calvinistical controversialist of the present 
day makes the following concession, respecting the opinion of 
Hooper upon predestination : — ** Your next quotation is from 
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After having completed the illustration which I 
proposed, it only remains for me to restate, in few 
words, the various topics which have been dis- 
cussed. In adverting, however slightly, to each, we 
immediately perceive, that the leading object of our 
reformers in every instance was to christianise the 
speculations of the schools; to point out, as I have 
had frequent occasion to observe, the necessity and 
efficacy of redemption. According to the perverted 
theology of their opponents, by whom the oracles of 
divine truth were little studied, and less regarded, 
the corruption of our nature, as far at least as it re- 
lates to the mental faculties, was deemed wholly 
ideal; by congruous merit we were thought com- 

Bisbop Hooper, and in this single point it is clearly on your 
side of the question." — Goliath Slain, p. IDS. 

The quotations from the writings of Hooper have been 
generally taken from the preface to his Declaration of the Ten 
Commandments, which seems to have been composed, like the 
17th Article of our Church, not to encourage, but repress, all 
vain speculation upon what he terms '< the disputation of God's 
providence,** which he censures as <<a curiosUyi (xwi no religion ; 
a presumpHonf and no faith : a let ofwrtv/tf and a furtherance of 
vUx,*" p. 89. In this preface the subsequent passages, which 
define the causes of election and reprobation (the leading points 
oi the controversy), are verbally translated from Melancthon. 
** The caute of reprobation or damnation is sin in math which 
wiU not hear, neither receive the promise of the Gospel. . . . 
This sentence is true, howsoever man may judge of predestin- 
ation. God is not the catue of sin, nor would have man to sin. 
< Thou art not the God that willeth sin,' Psalm v. 4. And 
it is said, * Thy perdition, O Israel, is of thyself, and thy suc- 
cour only of me.' Hos. xiii. 9." &c. 
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petent to obtain God's favour here, aad by ooadign 
the fruition of his glorious Godhead hereafter ; whfle 
it was conceived, that on account of both we w^e 
predestined to salvation. Fascinated, therefore, by 
the potent magic of the schools, wh^i the soul of 
man surveyed her powers and her prospects, instead 
of viewing herself as a sin^ and fallen creature, 
contaminated by original, and ruined, beyond all 
hope of human remedy, by actual depravity, she 
beheld herself transformed into an angel of li^t. 
Contemplating the approbation of Heaven, not as a 
boon to be suf^icated, but as a reward to be 
deserved, she disdained to accept it gratuitously, but 
claimed it as the recompense of her virtues, and 
challenged it as her due. To her own merits she 
imputed her justification in this life, and her proud 
title to bliss in the life to come, unmindful of those 
which the Christian ought alone to plead at the 
throne of mercy, and which by repentance and faith 
he makes his own. Nor did her complacency in her 
own good qualities and superior endowments rest 
even here. Arrayed in all the dignity of moral ex- 
cellence, and the graces of genuine piety, she be- 
held herself eternally present to the eye of God, 
elected before others for her intrinsic worth, and 
predestinated to everlasting felicity, because deserv- 
ing of it. Where, in such a system, is to be found 
a place for the full, perfect, and sufficient oblation 
and satisfaction of Him who came to seek and to save 
that which was lost ? 

On the other hand, when contrasted with the 
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•choUustical doctrine, in how advantageous a point of 
view, how much more consistent with Gospel truth, 
and declarative of Gospel beneficence, appears that 
of the Church of England I The ever-memorahle 
divines who compiled her offices, uid reformed her 
creed, instead of exercising their talents in abstruse 
theory and vain speculation, directed their attention 
wholly to the word of God. Upon this grounding 
every position which they established, they taught, 
with no less simplicity than sincerity, that we pos- 
sess by nature a tendency to evil, which in itself is 
no innocuous quality, but one offensive to a just and 
holy God, when abstractedly considered ; that we 
cannot ourselves in any way atone for sin ; but that 
an atonement has been once made fi>r all by the 
common Saviour of mankind ; and that, consequently, 
instead of attempting to expiate it by our own 
merits, whether cimgruous or condign, we ought 
rather, with a lively faith, united to a truly penitent 
and contrite heart, to trust in the expiation of Christ 
alone, because something more is requisite than we 
can perform, to appease the displeasure and satisfy 
the justice of heaven. Thus while their adversaries 
laboured to promote pharisaical pride, and render 
the cross of Christ of no effect, they solely endea- 
voured to inculcate Christian humility, and to 
demonstrate the inestimable value of Christian re- 
demption, not indeed in a Calvinistical sense, as if 
faith were appropriated to the elect only, for that 
would have been to exchange one species of personal 
conceit for another; but in a sense, which both 
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Scripture and reason approve^ which makes the light 
Q^ the evangelical as general in its influences as 
that of the natural day. For upon the subject of 
predestination, as well as upon every other which 
has been alluded to, their prudence was not less 
conspicuous than their piety. Approaching it with 
reverence, and treating it with circumspection, they 
indulged not, like many in the Church of Rome, and 
like some who were enumerated among the friends 
of reformation, in abstruse disquisitions upon the 
nature of the Divine will ; they boasted not of a 
philosophy, which affected to soar above vulgar view, 
and fix its sublime abode in the bosom of God him- 
self. That he, whom the wonders of created being 
perplex, who knows not half the wisdom of the 
meanest insect, that man, equally imperfect as im- 
pure, should presume to investigate the arcana of 
the Omniscient Mind, appeared to them the height 
of extravagance and crime. Their feelings recoiled 
at the idea of passing the boundary which the 
Scriptures have prescribed, and of exploring without 
an infallible guide the abyss of the unrevealed God- 
head; what no human intellect can comprehend, 
they were contented in silence to adore. Every 
attemptf therefore, to explain the will of the unknown 
Grod, as he exists in his native majesty, amid clouds 
of impenetrable darkness, they utterly disclaimed, 
and spoke only of that consolatory effect of it, which 
the sacred volumes disclose to us, and represent as 
certain, — the predestination of Christians to eternal 
life. With this express object in view, they inti* 



